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Tue ancient classic nations regarded Atheism with horror. 
Shrinking from its gloomy desolation, their natural instincts, per- 
verted into superstition, filled the Universe with a fellowship of 
life, expressed, according to their hopes or fears, in forms of 
beauty or of terror. While the Stoic bound all things in the chains 
of a relentless destiny, and the Epicurean laughed away the gods 
from the superintendence of human affairs, and Philosophers gen- 
erally disdained the Worship they encouraged as a policy, the 
popular consciousness branded the man denying Divinity as a 
species of moral monster. Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles, Julian — 
those bitter, and contemptuous enemies of Christianity — would, 
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probably, have resented the appellation Atheist. The English in- 
fidels of the last two centuries, so venomous in their opposition, 
not only to the supernatural in the Scriptures, but often, also, to 
their moral system, and even the person of our Saviour, yet, 
founded their rejection of our Holy Religion on the absolute suf- 
ficiency of reason to discover the Deity in nature, and prescribe 
laws of life and rules of Worship. Perhaps the pantheist Spi- 
noza, believed himself injured by that indignation of the world 
against ‘his supposed Atheism which consigned him te poverty and 
obscurity. Whatever may have been the logical tendencies of the 
abstract systems of the German philosophers, they, generally, sought 
some escape from a conclusion which would have forced them to 
the practical denial of a God. The principal encyclopedists of 
France, indeed, sank themselves into the hopeless darkness of 


Atheism. Yet, here, they were compelled to separate, even from 


the sneering Voltaire and the wretched Rousseau. The French 
nation, after voting away their belief in their Creator and their 
Immortality, were compelled to restore the altars they demolished. 
But, in this wonderful age, remarkable for a knowledge of the 


Universe, and the subjection of its forces to supply human wants, 
individuals and societies unblushingly avow their Atheism. The 
name Positivist is even popular. Instead of a reproach, it is fre- 
quently deemed the indication of a bold and superior intellect. 
It designates a school in the world of science, regarding all who 
question its claims as the fettered victims of old superstitions, not 
to be answered with argument, but with contempt. Thus, under 
an assuming phrase, is vailed the chasm of darkness implied in the 
rejection of a Supreme Intelligent Cause. Sir William Hamilton, 
doubtless a believer in the Deity, pronounces the ‘ Uncondi- 
tioned,” embracing the ** Absolute,” and the * Infinite,” as “ un- 
knowable,” and, by a strict logical deduction, seems to argue God 
from his Universe. John Stuart Mill, with a masterly clearness, 
indeed, exposes this wordy confusion of the Scotch Philosopher, 
and shows that the Infinite, and the Absolute, are mere mental 
abstractions, for which there can be no corresponding entity, and 
are therefore, of course, not the subjects of our knowledge. But 
the great English Scholar and Reformer, having been, for a mo- 
ment, logically on the side of those who trust and worship a Cre- 
ator, has himself enunciated opinions alarming and terrible. He 
approves that Comtean theory of human development, taking for 
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granted that the Bible is a myth, and making a desolate belief in 
the mere sequences of things the crowning excellence of philo- 
sophic attainment. In the ‘ Essay,” named at the head of this 
Article, he says : — 

“Though conscious of being in an extremely small minority, we ven- 
ture to think that a Religion may exist without a God, and that a Re- 
ligion without a God, may be, even to Christians, an instructive and 
profitable object of contemplation.” 


The April number of the ‘ North American Review ” of the 
last year, quoting this sentiment with seeming approval, announces 
opinions which, formerly, it would scarcely have dared to publish. 
We will let the Article declare itself in its own words: — 


“The general dissatisfaction with traditional theology, not confined to 
any sect or denomination ; the skeptical tone of Science in regard to the 
dogmas on which the Church has rested its claim to the obedience of 
men ; the sharp conflicts between the upholders of the ancient dogmatic 
theology, and the promoters of the new views of Science, the renewed in- 
terest of the thoughtful in the study of the Metaphysics, and the profound 
dissatisfaction at the results—the growth of so numerous and wide- 
spread a body as the Spiritualists; the almost corresponding growth of 
simple Materialism as a speculative doctrine ; the increasing number of 
religious men outside of the Church, and who, in the language of the 
Church, are infidels, unbelievers, and atheists, these are some of the signs 
of that fundamental doctrine of all true Religion — the responsibility of 
man to himself alone. for his opinions.” 

The closing remarks of this writer deserve our special notice : — 

“In such a view of Religion as that which has been set forth, theist 


and atheist, Christian and infidel, find ground for union in mutual charity, 
confidence, and self help.” 


Mark his concluding words : — 


“That spirit which is the corner-stone of our modern society, the 
Religion, the Christianity of America, rejects all bonds, claims all men as 
hers, receives all as equal brothers, makes no distinction in love, feasts 
with publicans and sinners, lifts the lowest and most forlorn to her breast, 
binds the whole nation in indissoluble union, is popular, is democratic, is 
individual, is universal.” 

The fellowship here described, is not that flowing from the 
charity inspired by the Gospel, but that supposed to follow from 
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the annihilation of all theological creeds and opinions as false, or 
useless. The Article is evidently in harmony with the view of 
Mr. Mill, that there may be a Religion without a God. Is this 
the culmination of New England culture ? Is this the final achieve- 
ment of all Literature and Philosophy ? Is this to be the Religion 
of our New World? Is this the perfection of Humanity? A 
future without a Hope, and an existence without a God! 

Nor are such opinions confined to a few scholars of New Eng- 
land. The poison infects our youth. It enters our Colleges. It 
pervades our periodicals. It reaches our homes. It lurks every- 
where, diffusing death. Societies are organized in all parts of our 
Republic to obliterate from the human mind all conceptions of 
God and Hereafter, asserting, that a believer in a Deity and an 
Immortality, is a necessary slave, so that true Freedom implies the 
extinguishment of such exploded superstitions. 

Recently, in the city of- New York, a disciple of M. Comte, on 
the day of our Lord, before a large and cultivated audience, com- 
menced a series of discourses which are to inaugurate a system of 
Propagandism designed to displace Christianity, and, indeed, all 
Worship, and to hasten that universal triumph of Positivism, pre- 
dicted by its author, which is to secure the social, political, and 
intellectual unity of our race, when Paris will be the centre of 
Philosophy, and the Capital of the world. 

That these peculiarities of the atheistic tendencies of our age 
are traceable to habits induced by scientific pursuits, is undenia- 
ble. We might have hoped that familiarity with the Universe, 
simply as a vast mechanism controlled by exact law; that the 
analysis of its substance into elementary forms ; that the manifest 
presence of a thoughtful wisdom and a boundless power ; that the 
constant contact of the finite spirit of the creature with the infinite 
Spirit of the Creator, would have excited in the students of Nature 
a filial faith, and an adoring wonder. But, in multiplied in- 
stances, how different the result! In the observation of phenom- 
ena; in remarking the unvarying sequences of cause and effect ; 
in exhibiting the mechanical arrangements of the human frame ; 
in tracing the connection of the soul with a merely physical organ- 
ism; in the pursuit of discoveries and inventions to overcome 
material obstacles, and by material combinations to secure material 
comforts; in measuring, and weighing, and calculating with an 
exactitude so minute, a disposition has been generated to rest in 
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second causes, to acknowledge only what is evident to sense, to 
overvalue mere generalization, and draw over the invisible a vail 
of skepticism. 

The system of Comté is both the offspring and the promoter of 
this tendency. It has, for the odious term Atheism, supplied the 
less offensive and more imposing designation — Posrrivism. Mul- 
titudes flippantly use the pretentious and fascinating word without 
reflecting what an abyss of unbelief darkens beneath. Besides, 
there is something gratifying to the vanity of superficial intellects 
in assuming that the supernatural is a myth. suitable to a super- 
stitious age, whereas, Science has elevated the nineteenth century 
to a commanding superiority from which it can compassionately 
look down on preceding generations of human infants, groping in 
their darkness, and regarding with childish awe the fancied Mys- 
teries of Creation. Compared with the ripe generalizations of the 
mental manhood of M. Comte, how insignificantly boyish the 
speculations and discoveries of such believers as a Bacon or a 
Newton ! 

We do not apprehend, that the theory of the French Philoso- 
pher in regard to the different stages of human development, will 
long impose on even his most devoted disciples. It rests simply on 
his dogmatic assertion. He does not seem to condescend a proof. 
He takes for granted that Theism is superstition, and Christianity 
a myth. This master of Induction unblushingly states, as an 
undeniable truth, that, in the progress of society, there are three 
necessary stages arising from the human constitution — the Theo- 
logical, the Metaphysical, and the Positive. The Theological is 
subdivided into three periods. The first is Fetishism, where 
material objects, as rivers, trees, mountains, stars, are worshipped 
as divinities. Then succeeds Polytheism, presenting for adoration 
numerous personal gods, as presiding over Nature. Lastly, Mono- 
theism is reached, and teaches, that the Universe is created, and 
governed by a single Infinite Spirit. This, however, is a tempo- 
rary illusion of the intellect. The belief in one God, is but a step 
in the ladder of progress to be abandoned in the higher ascent — 
an infant superstition, vanishing before mature truth. ‘The human 
soul, gathering force with each advance, like a giant hastening to 
his destined manhood, now drops its childish faith in a single 
Deity, and enters, on its upward path, the Metaphysical period. It 
no longer really believes a Supreme Being hears or answers its 
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entreaties, but substitutes certain abstract virtues, not subjects of 
adoration, which are supposed to linger in Nature, and direct her 
operations. In what particular nation, or epoch, this phase of de- 
velopment has distinctly prevailed, is not made very apparent ; nor 
is this material. M.Comte’s assertion will suffice. At last, how- 
ever, the perfection of the race is attained. What was once 
doubted to be the possible degradation of a savage, it now seems, 
is the highest glory of the Philosopher. The Millennium of Science 
is — Positivism. This is the manhood of the world. What we 
imagined was light, is darkness, and what we styled darkness, is 
light. Happily, now, the human family entertains a universal, 
and inevitable doubt as to the existence of a God, and the possi- 
bility of our Immortality. The illusions of the Supernatural dis- 
perse. The dream of ages is realized. Positivism displaces the 
Scripture, and enthrones Comte above Jesus ! 

We repeat, that we are not afraid such absurd dogmatism will 
ever permanently disturb the common sense of mankind. These 
are the wild generalizations of. a mind, which, after the confinement 
of an asylum, sought to extinguish life and suffering in the Seine. 


They are not, indeed, even essential to the system of Positivism. 
) ’ ’ 


Mr. Mill, the commentator of Comte, states the following as its 


fundamental doctrine : — 


“We have no knowledge of anything but phenomena, and our knowl- 
edge of phenomena is relative, not absolute. We know not the essence, 
nor the real mode of production of any fact, but only its relations to other 
These relations are con- 


facts, in the way of succession or similitude. 
The constant 


stant ; that is, always the same in the same circumstances. 
resemblances which link phenomena together, and the constant sequences 
which unite them as antecedent and consequent, are termed laws. The 
laws of phenomena are all we know respecting them. Their essential 
nature and their wltimate causes, either efficient or final, are unknown and 


” 


inscrutable to us. 

Thus, we are presented in the Universe, not with a series of 
causes, terminating in one great, central, originating Cause, but 
with a blank succession of events, happening, in some way, at 
present, utterly beyond the circle of our knowledge. 

Before proceeding to investigate the truth of this assertion, we 
will pause, and ask, if, indeed, unassisted Reason can lay any sub- 
stantial foundation for our faith in a Supreme Creator? However 
curious the speculations of Dr. S. Clarke, and however interesting 
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his attempt to prove the necessary existence of an Absolute, In- 
dependent, and Infinite Being, no man would make them alone his 
ground for trust, and duty, and Worship. The ‘ Consciousness ” 
and ‘ Intellectual Intuitions ” of the German Philosophers, are 
too vague and shadowy to support that belief, and direct that con- 
duct, which involve our highest interests. M. Cousin, indeed, 
demonstrates that there are in the human reason two elements — 
the soul within, and the world without, — but he seems rather to 
indulge beautiful declamation than pursue rigid argument when he 
speaks of their relation, and describes “the Unity in which they 
are contained and by which they are explained, —a unity, abso- 
lute, as they are conditioned, substantive, as they are phenomenal, 
and an Infinite Cause, as they are finite causes,’” — which * Unity” 
he pronounces, “Gop.” The argument of Socrates, related by 
the inimitable Xenophon, where he deduces the Being of the Deity 
from the supposed motions of the sun, and the designed protection 
of the eyebrow, is as complete as that which stands in the “ Liv- 
ing Temple” of Howe, or delights in the brilliant pages of Paley, 
and the sublime discourses of Chalmers. But, if causation is a 
figment, these splendid structures become a ruin. 

Here, then, it is evident, M. Comte has shifted the whole ground 
of argument. The questions now presented are — Must we con- 
sider the Universe a mere sequence of phenomena? Are there 
efficient causes? If there are, and these are links in the ascend- 
ing chain to one Supreme Originating Cause, on what do we rest 
our belief? To these inquiries we wish, if possible, to give a 
practical answer. 

In seeking thus, we must go precisely where M. Comte imperi- 
ally forbids. We must enter our own minds. We must then 
simply assume, as the basis of all physical and mental science, the 
testimony of sense, in regard to the external world, and the testi- 
mony of consciousness, in regard to the internal world. M. 
Comte, with a stroke of the pen, omnipotently blots out Psychol- 
ogy. His dictum obliterates all we have attained by painful proc- 
esses of induction in regard to the laws of Perception, Conception, 
Memory, Imagination, Reason, and Will, and our knowledge of 
which is based upon the same foundation of observation and reflec- 
tion, as that of the combinations of Chemistry and the revolutions 
of Astronomy. But when the French Philosopher says, ‘ Our 
Intelligence can observe all other things but itself,’ his assertion, 
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even by the admiring English disciple, is pronounced “ an aberra- 
tion.” He is rather magisterially referred to the ‘* experience” of 
M. Cardillac, and of Sir William Hamilton, for information, “ that 
the mind may be conscious of its own impressions.”” The master 
is again emphatically rebuked by the pupil, and told, “ that it might 
have occurred to him, that a fact may be studied through the 
medium of memory, not at the very moment of our perceiving it, 
but the moment after, and that this is the best mode in which our 
best knowledge of intellectual acts is acquired. We know our 
observings and our reasonings at the very time, or by memory the 
moment after — in either case by direct knowledge, and not merely 
by their results.” 

After such a clear and manly statement of the fundamental 
truth in mental science by so ardent and admitted a Comtist as 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, we may be permitted once more to enter 
the domain of our own souls, and inspect our intellectual opera- 
tions. 

If, independently of ourselves, we gazed without, and abroad on 
external things, perhaps the conception of causation might never be 
obtained. The Universe would then be regarded as a dreary 
scene of sequences, recurring in a dark, monotonous, and inter- 
minable order. But look into the Mryp! Do we simply, in the 
language of M. Cousin, acquire a knowledge of the “ego,” and 
the “*non ego?” Do we only perceive ideas of a world within, 
and a world without? Do we then advance to a vague and 
dreamy conception of an embracing Infinite? Or must we resort 
to the ** Consciousness’ and * Intuitions ”’ of the abstracted Ger- 
mans for our proof of a Divine Being ? 
acute speculators should have overlooked an undeniable fact 
evident to the experience of every man. Mental Introspection 
reveals to us, not only the consciousness of our own existence, and 
the conviction of the reality of af’ external Universe, but a third 
idea — not, indeed, of a fancied unity, or of a necessary infinity, 
or, directly, of a God. It is something far more practical and pal- 
pable. We soon discover that the mind within can affect the 
world without. In objects which have no power to stir, my will 


It seems strange these 


produces motion. I can lift the chair. I can hurl the stone. I 
ean carry the load. I can move matter, weigh matter, mould 
matter, combine matter, exert upon matter all the forces of my 
own intelligence. Thus, in man himself originates the notion of a 
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cause. This obtained within, is applied without. We need not 
resort to consciousness of the Infinite, or intuitions of the Absolute, 
or any such theories, utterly beyond the range of common appre- 
hension. I will. I think. My volition occasions motion. My intel- 
lect achieves visible and tangible results. I am a perceived cause. 
What I accomplish on a limited scale, I see accomplished in Na- 
ture on a scale which is unlimited. Having in myself obtained 
the idea of cause, by an instinctive and resistless logic, I transfer it 
to the Universe. From the conception discovered to my conscious- 
ness, and applied to the tokens of presence, and power, and wisdom 
scattered about me with such exhaustless profusion, I rise, first, to 
believe in an Infinite Creator, and then, to bow in adoration before 
His Majesty. 

If this reasoning be correct, there is established a foundation for 
the arguments of the Natural Theologist. We may return with 
confidence and joy from the desolate speculations of the general- 
izing Frenchman, and the puzzling theories of the idealistic Ger- 
man, to the old, healthy, beautiful proofs of Socrates and Paley 
and Chalmers, at once the delight of youth, and the admiration of 
age. 

Nay, perhaps we may advance even farther. Possibly, here we 
have an explanation of that instinctive belief in a Supreme, or at 
least, Superior Power, pervading all nations and all ages. Man, 
the *“* microcosm,” carries into the ** macrocosm”’ about him, the 
notion of causation, derived from effects produced on Nature by his 
own Spirit. In his uncivilized condition, this may, indeed, be a 
crude conception, but, as he rises in intelligence, he analyzes the 
operations of his intellect producing faith in a Divine Personality. 
In illustration, let me suppose that an unlettered laborer digs amid 
the scoria of a silenced voleano. He penetrates the dark mass, 
once a river of fire. Vestiges of art appear. Soon entire streets 
are exposed. Statues, pictures, jewels, monuments, temples, imple- 
ments, marred by fire or worn by age, crowd to view. There are 
stately edifices on deep foundations; there are stones smoothly 
polished and nicely joined to stones ; there are windows for light ; 
there are doors for entrance ; there is everything for use and for 
ornament. You need not persuade by argument the uncultured 
workman that these wonders received shape from the contrivance of 
the head and the skill of the hand. He believes, unconsciously, 
that the dwelling, the court, the theatre, the temple, were caused 
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by man ; nor would he ever dream of investigating the reasons of 
his faith. On the contrary, a learned antiquary, trained to habits 
of minute observation and careful reflection — noting, comparing, 
analyzing — would just as certainly and inevitably believe in the 
past existence of a constructive agent, as in the present testimony 
of his senses. Now, as the laborer took for granted that the buried 
city had been erected by a human architect, so, when the pano- 
rama of Creation, with its mystery of harmony and magnificence 
of glory, speaks to the thoughtless barbarian, there is forced on him 
a conviction, imperfect, obscure, and by him inexplicable, that the 
Universe was produced by some Divine Architect. When, how- 
ever, the mind attains a higher culture, and reason assumes the 
place of sense, and logic dispossesses fancy, a foundation is laid for 
our convietions, not in evanescent feeling, but in solid argument. 
We pass the circles of perception. We investigate mental proc- 
esses. We point out uses, relations, correspondences. Just in 
proportion as arts and discoveries multiply, and we find in our- 
selves an increased power of causation, in impressing our intelli- 
gence and our will on matter, and as Science opens to our view 
the multiplicity, the complicity, the infinity of Nature in her 
varied operations, we perceive, more clearly, because more pro- 
foundly and rationally, how the Creator has inscribed Himself on 
His Universe. 

And this view seems confirmed by acknowledged facts, per- 
verted from their true signification by the sweeping generaliza- 
tions of M. Comte. The mind, sunk in its lowest degradation, 
having the dimmest perceptions of any superior agency, un- 
doubtedly adores those natural objects which supply the most 
pressing human wants. When its faculties become awakened to a 
higher activity and power, it multiplies the personal intelligences 
supposed to preside over Earth and Heaven. But what do we dis- 
cover in the character of its gods? They are deified men. They 
have the passions of men. They have the intellect of men. They 
perform the actions of men. They have the very forms of men. 
Mars and Apollo and Jupiter, and all the host, filling air, earth, 
sea, sky, are but magnified human personalities. The reason is 
evident. The only conception the mind has of cause, it has found 
in itself, and then imparted to the numberless divinities with which 
it peoples the Universe. Behind these, are, often, perhaps, always, 
discoverable, the traces of a vague belief in One Single Being, who, 
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unrevealed to mortal vision, reposes in obscure majesty, and gov- 
erns the inferior agents presiding immediately over His Creation. 
But, even when Polytheism drops away, and the highest conceiv- 
able idea is attained of an infinite, absolute, and independent God, 
pervading all things and directing all things with perfect love and 
power and wisdom, from Eternity to Eternity, so strong is the 
proof demonstrating the notion of causation as originating in the 
human breast, that, although the Sovereign Spirit is not made pal- 
pable in material forms, vet, is he always described by passions and 
faculties and actions, exhibited by man himself, and conveying fig- 
uratively to his soul, the only conceptions it can possibly entertain. 

Keeping in view the principle unfolded as the foundation of this 
entire argument — after reading the ancient theories of atheism ; 
after considering the Pantheism of Spinoza, and the more modern 
German speculations ; after reflecting on the superior containing 
unity of M. Cousin, and the three assumed periods of M. Comte ; 
after pondering the assertions of Herbett Spencer in regard to 
Force and Matter as the dualities of Nature, and the suggestion of 
John Stuart Mill, that there may be a Religion without a God ; 
after perusing the Article in the “ North American Review,” 
acquiescing in the views of the English Reformer, and which, on 
the ruins of Faith, would have a Church without a Creed, and 
man without responsibility to his Maker; after hearing the faint 
echoes of Mr. Edger, who borrows the Christian Sabbath to popu- 
larize French Atheism — in view of the fundamental principles we 
have just sought to establish by an appeal to Common Sense, — we 
cannot divest ourselves of a youthful conviction that every reason 
proving that a machine has a contriver demonstrates that the Uni- 
verse has a Creator. Visit a Planetarium! You enter a con- 
tracted room. You find planets represented by wooden balls. 
The sun is a round globe of brass. The motions are performed, 
not by the invisible power of a noiseless attraction, but by a 
clumsy application of the hand, while screws and pivots and 
wheels move, perhaps, heavily to the eye, and unpleasantly to the 
ear. Nota ray of light beams. Not even a fly is warmed into life. 
Expand now the low, dark, square ceiling into the broad, blue, 
bending dome of Heaven! Push out the walls into the infinitudes 
of space! Swell the opaque ball of brass into a vast World of 
Light, thousands of miles in diameter, throwing out from its foun- 
tains of glory exhaustless rays through the midnight of our system 3 
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penetrating with grateful warmtk our distant earth ; the gracious 
parent of grasses, and flowers, and fruits, and harvests ; causing sea 
and land to teem with an infinity of animated existence ; bringing 
to view valley and mountain and ocean, the pleasing landscape and 
the wide sky ; making the agreeable changes of day and night with 
the delightful alternation of the seasons; sending out the impercepti- 
ble influences of gravitation, and compelling immeasurable and innu- 
merable spheres for ages, with a motion so noiseless, that mortal ear 
never caught the sound, and a precision so exact as to be expressed 
in the formulas of mathematics; above all, sustaining man, the 
visible crown of Creation and the aspirant for Immortality. What 
does Atheism give you for your pains? You have exchanged uni- 
formity for variety ; clumsy contrivance for unequalled mechanism ; 
death for life; littleness for magnificence —a plan mortals compre- 
hend for a wisdom angels cannot fathom. The substance in both 
mechanisms is the same; the laws are the same; the obstacles 
overcome are the same; the results are the same in kind, but 
widely different in degree. Yet, in one case, an author is admit- 
ted; in the other he is denied. In the one case, you have an 
imperfect design and a designer; in the other, a perfect design and 


no designer. In the one case, there is an awkward mechanism and 


a mechanist ; in the other, a perfect mechanism and no mechan- 
ist. For the finite effect, there is a cause traceable to the human 
spirit ; for the infinite effect, there is no cause traceable to the 
Divine Spirit. Where the proofs are few, you are directed to 
reason; where the proofs are multiplied, you are directed to— 
nothing. Atheism has a maker for a screw, and none fora star. It 
grants to human skill the tarnished circle of brass with its rubbing 
wheels, and denies to Divine skill those invisible orbits along whose 
silent paths roll worlds with almost the impress of immutability. 
It ascribes to man the insignificant brazen ball ; it refuses to God 
the mighty effulgent sun. 

Or compare the great Roman Cathedral with the Human Body! 
What stately pillars on deep foundations lift into the skies the dome 
of St. Peter’s! What vast dimensions! What majestic propor- 
tions! What miracles of art! Whatcrowds from all lands! 
What music seeming from the gates of heaven! Who in the 
multitude doubts that structure had for its cause the spirit of 
man? Who does not recognize there his power and genius? 
Who dreams that by some blind, stupid, mysterious agency — by 
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some dreamy, unvarying, unconscious chain of sequences —- with- 
out a directing mind or assisting hand — it lifted itself from the 
earth into that stately magnificence ? Such a theory would brand 
a mana lunatic. But behold the Body! Jt grows. From the 
smallest germ, shut up in the recesses of darkness, it takes shape 
and proportion; and then, passing through infancy, childhood, 
youth, advances in manhood to what strength and grace and 
majesty! It moves. So perfectly is the law of gravitation con- 
trolling the heavens seen in its constitution, that it proceeds over 
the earth with the greatest ease and rapidity, while each limb, 
each bone, each joint, each socket, each motion is in exact accord- 
ance with mechanical principles, so that extremes almost inconceiv- 
able are united — firmness and flexibility, strength and pliancy, 
swiftness and certainty, robustness and beauty. It feels. All over 
are spread unseen nerves, in ramifications which are infinite, thrill- 
ing with sensation, and conveying through the system reports 
quicker and more accurate than the net-work of wires flashing 
intelligence round our world. It tastes. The golden apple, the 
purple grape, the flushing peach; the pear, the plum, the citron, 
the crange; berries, melons, grains; the countless tribes from air 
and land and ocean, contribute their wonderful chemistry to excite 
the invisible little organs sleeping in lip and palate and tongue, 
and starting up at a touch to impart pleasure. It smells. The 
odor of gums, the fragrance of flowers, the aroma of spices 
breathe their secret and refined perfumery, until the nostril ex- 
pands with welcome to the breeze. It hears. Creation almost 
seems a vast apparatus to prepare for its auditorium an infinite 
diversity of sounds, exciting often to an ecstasy. It sees. Painted 
within the eye, so curiously and artistically formed, by rays of light, 
are images from all parts of the universe, with every degree of 
beauty and sublimity. It speaks. The lip, assisted by the lungs 
and tongue, in conformity with laws the most mechanical, pours 
forth various sounds; the deep bass, the shrill tenor, the agreea- 
ble treble, — kindling passion, exciting sympathy, charming the 


imagination, informing the intellect, persuading the will, shaping 


empires, impressing time, affecting eternity, while the eye glows 
and the features change with emotion, — nerve, organ, limb, linea- 
ment, all uttering their marvelous language as man stamps his 
soul on man. It propagates. From a single pair could proceed all 
generations of all the ages of our world. It is inhabited. Are the 
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thrilling nerve, the beating heart, the moving limb, the reporting 
senses, the majestic form, subjects of wonder? These are but in 
the outer courts of the temple. Within dwells the glory! The 
shekinah is the soul. Here is a being which seems to propagate 
itself as spark ignites spark, and flame lights flame, shrinking with 
sensibility, kindling with emotion, teeming with thought ; sorrow- 
ing, rejoicing, reflecting, willing; susceptible of the relations of 
family, neighborhood, country, race; subduing the earth and 
measuring the heavens; grasping after Infinity and aspiring to- 
wards Immortality. Now in this nineteenth century, when the 
dogmatism of Comte is styled philosophy, and the sentimentalism 
of Rénan is dignified as argument, and the infidelity of the “ North 
American Review” would be considered religion, shall we be 
ashamed of our common sense, and abandon the proofs once deemed 
so convincing and so beautiful? Shall we say that the power and 
wisdom and personality of man are inscribed on the temple of 
stone, and that the power and wisdom and personality of God are 
not inscribed on the Temple of the Body? Shall we trace toa 
distinct causation the one, while we trace, to lifeless law, or blind 
sequence the other, with its hidden susceptibilities, its wonderful 
combinations, its secret chemistries, its exact mechanism, its match- 
less philosophy, its innumerable relations to earth, light, heat, 
water, electricity, air, and the whole surrounding Universe ; with 
its strange contrivances, its wise adaptations, its skillful compensa- 
tions, its endless arrangements, its curious accommodations, and, 
above all, its indwelling Spirit, endowed with its amazing capacities 
of Perception, Conception, Memory, Imagination, Passion, Reason, 
Will? Shall we attribute to Intelligence the foundation of stone, 
and deny to Intelligence the foot with its flexibility and beauty, its 
power of support and capacity of motion, uniting the firmness of 
the pedestal with the progression of the wheel? Had the column 
a designer, and the limb no designer? Was the window produced 
by wise thought, and the eye in mere sequence? Were the galle- 
ries of the edifice contrived by a person, and the galleries of the 
ear not contrived by a Person ? Does the dome proclaim an archi- 
tect, while yet the head, with the expressive countenance, the 
speaking lip, the sensitive nostril, the listening ear, the lofty brow, 
—an image of thought and of command, — proclaims no Archi- 
tect? We are not prepared to yield an argument which seems 
invincible to Reason unperverted by a false Philosophy. 
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In view of what has been urged, we may not then be too bold 
in assuming, that the idea of causation, originating in our own minds, 
is as much a first principle of our nature, as our reliance on the 
testimony of sense to the existence of matter, or of consciousness 
to the reality of spirit. This thought man instinctively carries 
into the Universe. Here, possibly, is the explanation of the pre- 
vailing belief in a Superior Being. Here, certainly, is a foun- 
dation for the whole superstructure of the argument from the 
Creation to the Creator. Here is a bridge across that abyss sepa- 
rating man from God, over which Reason may lead Faith, and 
bowing before the Divine Majesty, show that Worship is not only a 
Supreme Duty, but a Rational Service. 


Art. II.— SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
BISHOPS OF BANGOR. 


Tue little city of Bangor lies in a romantic valley, which, over- 
hung on one side by precipitous hills, the outskirts of Snowdon, 
looks out upon Beaumaris Bay, and the rocky coast of Anglesey. 
Till modern skill had bridged the Menai Straits, and made the 
Holyhead road a chief line of communication with Ireland, Bangor 
was one of the most quiet and secluded spots which could arrest 
and attach a meditative traveller. It had been an Episcopal See 
from a somewhat uncertain period before the conversion of the Sax- 
ons. Time, war, and poverty had left a Cathedral still unfinished till 
1532, when its low tower, and embattled, cruciform walls, though 
just completed, wore but the humblest aspect of ecclesiastical dig- 
nity. The Diocese embraced a hundred and seventy-nine Parishes, 
in Caernarvonshire, Anglesey, and parts of the counties of Mer- 
ioneth, Denbigh, and Montgomery. It comprised no large towns, 
but was the most mountainous and picturesque region of Wales, 
with the stern castles of Caernarvon and Conway, and all the Druid 
recollections of the ancient Mona. Along rough shores, up shad- 
owy glens, on the banks of foaming streams, in lonely valleys, or 
by peaceful lakes, rose the plain churches in which mass was said 
before a simple people, mountaineers or fishers. There, when 

“ The sun goes down, 
Far off his light is on the naked crags 
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Of Penmanwawr and Arvon’s ancient hills, 
And the last glory lingers yet awhile, 
Crowning old Snowdon’s venerable head, 
That towers amid his mountains.” 


On the nineteenth of April, 1539, along with Goodriche and 
Rowland Lee, a Bishop of Bangor also received consecration. 
This was John Capon, who, in an age when surnames were still a 
little unsettled, sometimes bore that of Saliot. It would seem that 
he had been a Chaplain of Wolsey, and that, when Latimer was 
brought before the Cardinal, it was he who was directed to exam- 
ine the plain preachers in logic and divinity. Not one monastery 
was left in his Diocese after the first hostile enactment, which 
swept away all whose income was less than two hundred pounds a 
year. On the passage of the Six Articles, in 1534, Shaxton, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, laid down his crosier; which Capon, who 
seems never to have been oppressed by conscientious doubts, did 
not hesitate to take up. 

Suffragan Bishops were known in Britain till some time after 
the Reformation ; and John Bird, before he succeeded to the See 
of Bangor, had been suffragan of Penrith, and then of Coventry, his 
native city. Already advanced in years, small of stature, and 
blind of an eye, he added little dignity to the robes of office. 
But, as the last Provincial of the Carmelites, and as a Royal Chap- 
lain, he had preached and printed sermons in defense of the suprem- 
acy of the Sovereign. His unimposing person presented itself to 
Catharine, when Bishop Fox came to request her to lay aside the 
title of Queen; and to Bilney, when he lay in prison at Norwich. 
He was regarded as one of the reproving Ecclesiastics ; but the Six 
Articles were established; and he was not the man to disturb 
much the repose of the retired Diocese, which indeed he held but 
two years, and relinquished on the erection of the See of Chester. 


Then followed Arthur Bulkeley, one of the many Bishops of 


Bangor who have been natives of their own Diocese. Except his 
residence at the University of Oxford, his life had been passed in 
Wales, and his family has been eminent in Anglesey to this day. 
There is a story that he sold five bells of his Cathedral, and, going 
to see them shipped, was struck with sudden blindness, and never 
saw again; but he is, more probably, described by others as a wor- 
thy man, whose sight was good till the day of his death. The 
Reformation penetrated these mountain districts but slowly ; and 
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when Mary reigned, the Bishop quietly returned to the old cus- 
toms, and died two years after. 

Of Anglesea also was William Glynn, who returned from the 
Vice-Chancellorship of Cambridge to preside over his native Dio- 
cese and island. A Priest, who, like many of his brethren before 
the Reformation, lived in unconsecrated wedlock, was his father; 
and he had a brother, Geoffrey Glynn, Doctor of Laws, who built 
and endowed a free school at Bangor. Bishop Glynn was one of 
the first Fellows of Trinity College, was Archdeacon of Anglesey, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity till 1539, and then Master of 
Queen’s College ; and throughout, had the character of an able and 
an excellent scholar. In the disputation with the martyr Prelates 
at Oxford, he maintained the Papal doctrine without passion ; and 
aieewenle visiting the prison of Ridley, who had esteemed him his 
friend, he craved his pardon for some severity of language. Doubt- 
less, he would gladly have checked the hands that shed the blood 
of the saints ; for it never stained the northern shores of Wales. 
His death occurred in May, 1558, a few months before the close of 
the persecution. 

His See remained vacant, till it was filled by a Protestant. One 
of those first four Prelates whom Parker consecrated, three days 
after his own consecration, was Rowland Merrick, a native of An- 
glesea, who had been Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, and was 
now made Bishop, like his predecessor, of the region of his birth. 
While he was a Canon of St. David’s, he had been one of the op- 
ponents of Bishop Ferrar, whose eccentricities not unreasonably 
excited a resistance, which, after his martyrdom, may have been 
remembered by such as shared his faith, with painful regret. At 
one time, during the Episcopate of Merrick, there were in his Dio- 
cese but two Clergymen who were preachers ; so silent had been 
the Word in the previous days. He presided about five years, and 
died at the age of sixty-one. His son, Sir Gilly Merrick, thirty- 
four years later, lost his life in the conspiracy of the Earl of Essex. 

Nicholas Robinson, who succeeded, had suffered in the time of 
Mary for the gospel. As Archdeacon of Merioneth, he already 
knew well his Diocese ; and sitting in that character in the Con- 
vocation of 1563, he had voted against that abrogation of ceremo- 
nies which one vote more would have carried. He appears to have 
been a distinguished preacher; and there remains from his pen an 
account of the reception of Queen Elizabeth on the glad occasion 
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of her visit, in 1564, to the University of Cambridge ; an occasion 
which, though now it may seem slight, good men, just delivered 
from the danger of the flames, regarded with devout thanksgivings. 

After the death of Robinson, Hugh Bellot received consecration 
as Bishop of Bangor, at the same time with Westphaling of Here- 
ford, and Bickley of Chichester. It was on the thirtieth of Jan- 
uary, 1586. His name is very obscure ; but he presided at Ban- 
gor nine years, embracing the period of the execution of Mary of 
Scotland, and that of the Spanish Armada, and was transferred to 
Chester. 

The same path was followed by his more eminent successor, 
Richard Vaughan, who, like several other Bishops of Bangor, was 
born in the Diocese, being a native of Caernarvonshire. He had 
been of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and had become Chaplain 
to Bishop Aylmer, whose epitaph he wrote ; and Examiner to the 
Lord Keeper Pickering, for the disposal of benefices. In that char- 
acter, he had acted with a conscientious and unusual strictness ; 
and the ill-prepared Chaplain of a nobleman found no more favor 
at that gate of promotion than the unfriended dunce. While yet 
young, he, like his patron Aylmer, and like many men of prompt 
speech and bold honesty, was sometimes called factious. In riper 
age, though very firm in duty, he knew how to be indulgent 
towards the errors of the good. A cheerful day it was for his na- 
tive mountains, when he entered the Episcopal residence ; ** a cor- 
pulent man,” says Fuller, * but spiritually minded”’; pleasant in 
discourse, especially at his own board ; a hater of all connivance 
of fraud, so that, without hesitation, he ascribed the cure of “ the 
King’s evil”’ to natural causes ; a man of a pious life, and excellent 
in the pulpit. But after two years he passed to Chester, and 
towards a later post of still more extensive importance. 

The next Bishop, Henry Rowlands, was born also within the 
Diocese, and was educated at Oxford. Along the valley of 
Bangor, he listened, in his latter days, to the chime of four large 
bells, his gift to his Cathedral ; and since his death, after an Epis- 
copate of eighteen years, two Fellowships at Jesus College have 
subsisted by his endowment. 

On the same day, in 1616, two Prelates of practical excellence 
knelt together to receive the imposition of consecrating hands : 
Arthur Lake and Lewis Bayly. The latter was a Welshman, of 
the county of Caermarthen, who, after leaving Exeter College, Ox- 
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ford, had become Chaplain to Prince Henry and to King James ; 
had held a parochial charge at Evesham ; and had been Rector of 
St. Matthew, Friday Street, London. At Evesham, he preached 
a succession of sermons which were afterwards arranged in the 
form of a book, under the title of the “ Practice of Piety.” This 
book became in its day most wonderfully popular and useful ; passed 
through no less than sixty editions ; and was translated into the 
Welsh, the French, and even the Polish and Hungarian languages. 
Although now lost from all but antiquarian libraries, it was a man- 
ual which came to America amongst the few books of the Puritan 
settler ; from which Bunyan early received an impulse towards the 
Christian pilgrimage ; which men of pious benevolence, like Gouge, 
delighted to circulate ; and which shared the hostility of those who 
opposed the “ Apology of Jewel,” and the * Book of Martyrs.” Its 
author seems to have been a mild, active and conscientious Bishop, 
who ruled his own household well; and of four sons, brought up 
three to be Clergymen. When the Elector Palatine, in 1619, 
contended for the crown of Bohemia, and carried with him the 
Protestant sympathies of Britain, but not the policy of his father- 
in-law King James, Bishop Bayly was sharply reproved in the 
council-chamber, by the royal command, for praying publicly for 
the Elector and Electress, under the title of King and Queen. 
Notwithstanding this, he had the courage to state, in the next Par- 
liament, that the incorporations of eighteen hospitals were at that 
time impeached; and an act was passed for the confirmation of 
these charters, in the face of grasping and corrupt courtiers. The 
Court was, of course, ill-satistied ; and a month after the adjourn- 
ment, he was committed for a short time to the Fleet Prison. He 
died after an Episcopate of fifteen years, and a little before Arch- 
bishop Abbot. While the youngest of his sons, who had been Sub- 
dean of Wells, became a Papist, and closed his days in Italy, the 
eldest was the father of a line of Baronets, who intermarried with 
the house of Paget, and assuming its name, and inheriting its hon- 
ors, were the paternal ancestors of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

A Welshman also, of a good family in Denbighshire, David 
Doulburn, was the next in succession. He had been Rector of 
Hackney ; and was fifty years old at his consecration, and but 
fifty-one at his death, in November, 1633 ; too soon to leave me- 
morials. 

Equally obscure is the name of Edmund Griffith, which discloses 
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a Welsh origin. He was consecrated on the sixth of February, 
1637, under the Primacy of Laud, and died three years after. 

He was followed by the Archdeacon of Anglesey, William Rob- 
erts, whose name bears a similar testimony to his nativity. After 
holding a Fellowship of Queen’s College, Cambridge, he had been 
Subdean of Wells; and by a discovery of some church goods which 
he had made, had acquired a claim on the recommendation of the 
vigilant Laud. With his brethren, he joined in the protest against 
the acts of the Long Paliament, and was placed in the impeach- 
ment; and, passing through all those afflicting times, was sum- 
moned in 1642 as a delinquent, and suffered in 1644 the sequestra- 
tion of his temporal estate. While Archbishop Williams struggled 
to hold Conway Castle, he lived in quietness, though in depression ; 
and when Cromwell had triumphed over all resistance, he still sur- 
vived to resume his seat at the Restoration. The bells of his 
Cathedral tolled not for him till the twenty-seventh year of his 
Episcopate ; the longest time through which the See of Bangor 
has been occupied by any Protestant Prelate. 

Doctor Price, for whom the vacant See was designed, died be- 
fore he could receive consecration. It was therefore given by the 
government of Charles the Second to Robert Morgan, Archdeacon 
of Merioneth. The civil wars found him a Prebendary of Chester ; 
and on his ejection, he displayed loyalty and prudence in sus- 
taining the royal interests in North Wales. These services were 
remembered; and he became Bishop of Bangor, and survived 
* seven years, honored and beloved. 

One of the clergy of the Diocese was again selected to be its head, 
Humphrey Lloyd, the son of a Vicar in Denbighshire. From the 
Welsh fraternity of Jesus College, Oxford, he was advanced to a 
Fellowship of Oriel College ; and, as an eminent tutor, when Charles 
the First, during the troubles, met his Parliament at Oxford, he 
became known to Archbishop Williams, and was made Chaplain to 
that remarkable Prelate. He succeeded his father in his benefice, 
and held some other promotions ; and must have been advanced 
in years when he was raised to his Bishopric. As he procured the 
annexation, by act of Parliament, of some preferments to his See, 
he was reckoned, as well as for other causes, amongst its benefac- 
tors. His Episcopate fell in troubled days, but his age perhaps 
prevented any conspicuous part ; and he died not long before the 
time when James the Second was compelled to abandon, with his 
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crown, his hope of supplanting the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land. 

With the consent of Archbishop Sancroft, and before his depri- 
vation, Humphrey Humphries received consecration. With the 
other Bishops nominated by King William, he had doubtless many 
valuable qualifications for his office; but, as a writer, is chiefly or 
only known through some additions which his diligence appended to 
the great academic history of Anthony Wood, the Oxford anti- 
quary. In 1701, he was translated to Hereford. 

The last Bishop who was consecrated under William was John 
Evans. His Episcopate at Bangor coincided almost entirely in 
duration with the reign of Queen Anne; for in 1715, he accepted 
translation to the See of Meath in Ireland. His vote was recorded 
against the bill which was promoted by the High Church party, 
for preventing occasional conformity, and thus depriving Dissen- 
ters of influence. He was also the last of those Bishops of Bangor 
who had been chosen, in part, because they were of Welsh descent 
and education. This circumstance, as was reasonable, appears to 
have been steadfastly regarded under every government, till that 
of Walpole merged it, with even higher considerations, in that of 
political expediency. It was true, no doubt, that the Welsh lan- 
guage was less familiar to persons of the higher orders than for- 
merly, and that the Welsh Prelates had been men of less eminence 
for learning and general ability than many of their brethren. But, 
if the Bishop was to be a pastor indeed, he should have been one 
who, in all things, could share the natural sympathies of his charge, 
and who could address them all in their own tongue ; and the vast 
growth of dissent in Wales attests but too well the loss which the 
Church sustained through the withdrawal of such supervision. 

So it happened that Bangor never saw its next Prelate, though 
he held the See for six years, and gave its name to a famous con- 
troversy of his own. This was the celebrated Benjamin Hoadley. 
He was born in Kent, but his father was Master of the Grammar 
School at Norwich. At Catharine Hall, Cambridge, he became 
the rival of Sherlock, his future antagonist in graver affairs. From 
his Fellowship he passed to the life of a London clergyman, be- 
ing Lecturer of St. Mildred’s in the Poultry, and Rector of St. 
Peter-le-Poor, Broad Street. He was never an attractive preacher ; 
and his own statement was that he preached down his Lecture- 
ship to thirty pounds a year. But the excess of Atterbury kindled 
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in him an early spirit of opposition; and thrice he assailed the 
eloquent partisan of High Church theories ; and ventured also ob- 
jections to publications of Blackhall, and even of Fleetwood. At 
twenty-six, he wrote on the Reasonableness of Conformity ; and 
from that time, with all the skill of a candid, acute, and learned 
controversialist, urged, to the utmost, the doctrines of civil freedom 
and religious toleration. Boldly he taught, in the face of a torrent 
of hostility, the two principles, that, politically, the duty of sub- 
mission to the magistrate was limited by the right to good govern- 
ment; and that, in Religion, sincerity is acceptable to God, and 
should be sufficient with men. He spoke, besides, so much and so 
directly of errors of a large body of the Clergy, that, as he ex- 
pressed it, ** fury seemed to be let loose upon him.” The Com- 
mons, by a special vote, recommended him to the Queen for 
preferment, as one who had done signal service to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty ; but they probably expected nothing; and, 
till the accession of the House of Brunswick, his only advance- 
ment came from a private person, — Mrs. Howland, who had never 
seen him, but, being allied to the Duke of Bedford, presented him 
to the rich living of Streatham in Surrey. The indiscriminate 
abuse of later days, as well as of his own, has named him a mitred 
Dissenter and a Socinian ; but the praise of Burnet, who esteemed 
him “a pious and judicious divine,” may at least be balanced 
against the prejudices of Leslie, Low, and the other Nonjurors. It 
is probably true that his mind, dry, logical, and confident, revered 
too little the more mysterious themes of religion ; and that cheer- 
ful, facetious, and, in the end, prosperous, he had an aspect of 
worldliness, and even violated the limits of Ecclesiastical decorum. 
When, at the age of thirty-nine, he was invested by the Whig 
ministry of George the First with the Episcopate of Bangor, dan- 
ger from an exasperated populace was pleaded as his wretched ex- 
cuse for the complete breach of all the vows of his office, by unin- 
terrupted absence from his Diocese. He could even employ his 
pen in composing a hasty prologue for a play, to be performed at 
Blenheim House before the great Duke of Marlborough in his 
declining health. His * Preservative against the Principles and 
Practices of the Nonjurors,” published in 1716, was followed by a 
sermon, in 1717, on ** The Nature of the Kingdom or Church of 
Christ ;’’ which, repeating the same doctrine, was the occasion of 
what was called the Bangorian controversy. Headstrong as a 
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reasoner, though in his feelings coldly calm, he was accused of de- 
nying all authority in the Church or Ministry, as well as the right 
of the State to sustain or promote religion by civil sanctions. He 
was answered by Snape, Sherlock, Hare, Potter; he found de- 
fenders in Balguy and Pyle; but his own active mind was his 
chief strength. The Lower House of Convocation represented 
his offensive positions ; but before their representation could be 
brought to the Upper House, the royal authority interposed, and 
prorogued the Convocation, which has never since been permitted 
to enter on any important business. Thus, the discussion was 
confined to the press; and there it was still warm, when, in 172 
Bishop Hoadley was transferred to Hereford. The Diocese of 
Bangor could have no cause to mourn that a distinguished con- 
troversialist in London derived his title thenceforth from another 
spot ; for its connection with him had been little more than this. 

Bishop Richard Reynolds was two years at Bangor, before his 
translation to Lincoln, where he lived twenty years longer. Dur- 
ing his short Episcopate in Wales, he published a “Charge to the 
Clergy ;”’ and he appears to have been an animated and earnest 
teacher. 

The next Bishop was William Baker, Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford. He remained four years, and was then removed 
to Norwich, giving place to a name of far wider reputation. 

Hoadley and Thomas Sherlock were together at Catharine Hall ; 
and in due time, the younger succeeded the elder in two Sees, and 
both at length died in the same year, chief pastors of the two 
great divisions of the metropolis. Sherlock was the son of the 
eminent Dean of St. Paul’s, whose writings are well known and 
prized, but whose name has been somewhat overshadowed by that 
of his son. That son was in his youth studious, bold, and active ; 
and when he had reached the age of twenty-six, his father resigned 
in his favor the Mastership of the Temple—an office which was held 
by the two for seventy years. He was also, at one period, Master 
of his College, Vice- -Chancellor, and so much the soul of Cam- 
bridge, that Bentley called him ‘ Cardinal Alberoni.” In the 
civil, canon, and common law he was well versed ; but he partic- 
ularly delighted in comparing Scripture with Scripture, and illus- 
trating the writings of the Apostles. These masculine, lucid, and 
sometimes, though too seldom, moving sermons, which have so 
high a place in the sacred literature of England, were preached 
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under the venerable and beautiful arches of the Temple Church, 
to a congregation of lawyers. In 1716, he was made Dean of 
Chichester ; and in the three following years he was at the head of 
the opposition to Bishop Hoadley, in reply to whom, and in de- 
fense of the Test and Corporation Acts, he published five pam- 
phlets. But Sherlock, in his old age, it is said, remembered this 
controversy with no pleasure, and would not collect his tracts for 
republication. His book on the * Use and Intent of Prophecy ” 
appeared in 1725 ; and in 1729, after he had entered on his Episco- 
pate, the * Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus.” 
It was his custom to preach at the Temple in term-time, and to 
make his Diocesan visits in the vacations. His voice was un- 
melodious, his utterance naturally thick, his appearance ungracious, 
and his manner unfortunate ; yet in the pulpit his energetic de- 
livery commanded the attention which his words held fast ; and 
in the House of Lords, where he spoke more often on secular 
subjects than his character, and his strong feeling of Episcopal 
propriety would have promised, he won the ear of the assembly 
by his judgment and solidity in debate. He was married to 
Judith Fountaine, sister of a gentleman of Melton, but was child- 
less. On the translation of Hoadley from Salisbury to Winchester, 
in 1784, Sherlock, who was much with the intelligent Queen 
Caroline, and whose talents and worth were attended by the 
deep respect of the Clergy, succeeded him at Salisbury. So it 
has often happened in the Church of England, whose doctrine re- 
mained unchanged through the operations of its spiritual rulers. 

The Bishop of Bristol, Charles Cecil, was transferred to Ban- 
gor; the first instance of a translation to this See since the Re- 
formation. He presided there somewhat more than two years, and 
died on the twenty-ninth of May, 1737, of gout, which had reached 
the vital organs. 

One of the most popular preachers at that time was the Dean of 
Rochester, Thomas Herring. He was now forty-four years old, 
and was the son of the Rector of Walsoken in Norfolk. His educa- 
tion was at Wisbeach School and Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
he became a Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and officiated as a 
Curate for some time at Trinity Church, Cambridge. Bishop 
Fleetwood made him his Chaplain, and said, eminent as he him- 
self was in the pulpit, that, when Mr. Herring was accustomed to 
preach before him in Ely Chapel, he never heard a sermon from 
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him, of which he should not have been proud to be the author. 
From Bishop Fleetwood he received the benefices of Rettingdon 
and Barley, and from the King, whom, as Chaplain, he afterwards 
accompanied to Cambridge, the offer of the Rectorship of Allhal- 
lows, London; but the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn were a more 
appropriate audience for a speaker of so much refinement of style, 
and he accepted their appointment. It marks the low tone of the 
times, that when he alluded in a sermon, with just condemnation, 
to the immoralities of the “ Beggar’s Opera” of Gay, clamor was 
stirred up, and he had the honor of being attacked by Dean Swift 
in one of the periodical publications of the day. Sir William Clay- 
ton presented him in 1731, to the Rectorship of Blechingly in 
Surry ; and, having thus been born under the roof of an affluent 
clergyman, and having held one rich benefice after another, he re- 
ceived, in 1732, the Deanery of Rochester, which he continued to 
hold after his promotion toa Bishopric. But he never solicited 
the steps of elevation which he obtained with general approval. 
Courteous and obliging in his manners, of an unaffected and 
felicitous delivery, without relish for metaphysical studies, but 
adorned with a graceful and classical taste, he was not prepared to 
arouse a slumbering age, but he bore himself meekly in high sta- 
tions. His principles were moderate in all respects, and he thought, 
as he expressed it, that the High Church fire, though it slept, was 
covered by their embers. Visiting his mountainous Diocese, in 
1739, on horseback, he described its picturesque scenery in his 
letters, with the fancy of a poet and with devout feeling. But, 
after five years, he was called, on the death of Archbishop Black- 
burn, to the Metropolitan dignity of the North. 

A college associate of the same age followed him, step by step, 
in his three successive Sees, Bangor, York, and Canterbury. This 
was Matthew Hutton, who was descended from a branch of the 
family of the former Archbishop, Matthew Hutton, of the days of 
Elizabeth. The second Primate of those names was born in York- 
shire, near Richmond ; and, after being at Jesus College, became 
a Fellow of Christ’s College, and Chaplain to the Duke of Somer- 
set, and married Mary Latman, a lady of Petworth, where that 
nobleman had a seat. From the patronage of that family, he re- 
ceived the .living of Trowbridge, afterwards held by the poet 
Crabbe ; and, having accompanied George the Second, in 1736, 
to Hanover as his Chaplain, became, on his return, a Canon of 
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Windsor. When he was made Bishop of Bangor, in 1743, he con- 
tinued to hold a Prebend of York, two benefices in Anglesea and 
Denbighshire, and the Rectorship of Spofforth ; till, after four years, 
he followed his predecessor to York. A man whoattained the very 
highest stations in the English Church left no trace of his character, 
or powers upon its history ; but he is described as attracting the 
notice of the great and the regard of his Sovereign by well-digested 
learning, knowledge of men and things, a clear understanding, a 
tenacious memory, and a constant but very decorous cheerfulness. 

A more eminent name is that of Zachary Pearce, at whose con- 
secration the sermon was preached by Jortin. Bishop Pearce was 
the son of a wealthy distiller, in St. Giles’, who was still living ; 
and he had received a large fortune by his marriage to the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Adams, another London distiller. From Westminster 
School he had proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he attained a Fellowship. On being ordained, he found a liberal 
patron in the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Macclesfield, who gave 
him the benefice of Stapleford Abbott in Essex. His early dis- 
tinction was in the character of a classical scholar; for, he pub- 
lished editions of ** Cicero de Officiis,”” and of Longinus; he wrote 
a masterly criticism on Bentley’s Milton, and on the text of Milton ; 
and a few of his lighter compositions appeared in the ‘* Spectator,” 
and the “Guardian.”” But he also published a reply to the un- 
believing Woolston ; and he defended Waterland against Middle- 
ton ; whom, clergyman as he was, he regarded and treated as an 
infidel in disguise. His greatest service to Theology was his Com- 
mentary on the Historical Books of the New Testament ; a work 
of consummate judgment. From 1725, he was Vicar of St. Martins 
in the Fields ; and he preached at the consecration of the stately 
Church of that great Metropolitan Parish. His voice was too 
feeble to allow him to become a distinguished preacher ; but his 
conscientious activity, and marked discretion placed him amongst 
the most useful of the prominent Divines of his day. For two 
years he was Dean of Rochester; for nine, Dean of Winchester ; 
and now with reluctance he accepted a Bishopric. Tall, and of a 
benign aspect, he knelt for ordination at the age of fifty-eight, with 
the prospect of an honorable and beneficent age, a prospect which 
was fulfilled; but he remained at Bangor but eight years; and 
then, still with reluctance, was transferred to Rochester. 

At thirty-five, borne on by family influence, John Egerton, son 
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of the former Bishop Egerton of Hereford, son-in-law of the Duke 
of Kent, and a near kinsman of the Duke of Bridgewater, was 
raised, in 1756, to the mitre. From Eton to Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, to the Rectorship of Ross in the Diocese, and gift of his 
fathers, to a Prebend, and to the Deanery of Hereford, his path 
had been open and easy. He held his benefice, and his Prebend 
with his See ; and at Ross, where, while yet a Parish minister, he 
had been very exemplary and contented, he was a friend, benefac- 
tor, and almost a father, to his people. His frame was elegant and 
strong, his countenance animated and ingenuous, his manners kind 
and polished; he was active, good-tempered, vivacious, self-pos- 
sessed ; firm in his duties, and accustomed to recommend nothing 
to his clergy which he did not practice in his life and approve in 
his closet. Such is the description of contemporary eulogy; and 
while Secker, Butler, and Benson had been his friends, his adver- 
saries framed no more bitter charge than those of courtliness, nar- 
rowness, and the absence of mental vigor. He was twelve years in 
this See, through the Seven Years’ War, and on to the year 1768, 
when he succeeded Archbishop Cornwallis in that of Lichfield. 

Then, for five years, Bishop John Ewer, who was translated 
from Llandaff, presided at Bangor. On the twenty-eighth of Oc- 
tober, 1774, a painful illness, which had continued for several 
months, brought him to the grave. 

From an humble origin to the highest responsibility of the Eng- 
lish Church, John Moore, arose, by the aid of one powerful patron, 
and of his own amiable and estimable qualities. His father, a gla- 
zier of Gloucester, was unable to sustain him at Oxford, where he 
obtained some place in Pembroke College, applied himself to mathe- 
matics, and became a Student of Christ Church. The Duke of 
Marlborough sought a Tutor for his son ; Moore became an inmate 
of the family ; and, after the death of the Duke, acted, under cir- 
cumstances of difficulty, with so much honorable and conscientious 
delicacy, that his pupil presented him with a handsome annuity, 
and obtained for him preferment. He was a Canon of Christ 
Church and a Prebendary of Durham ; and in 1771, was made 
Dean of Canterbury, and now Bishop of Bangor, where he re- 
mained from the age of forty-two to that of fifty-one. By his first 
marriage, he was the brother-in-law of Sir James Wright, Min- 
ister at Vienna; by his second, of Lord Auckland and Lord Hen- 
ley. Bishop Moore was an esteemed preacher, and a conscientious 
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officer of the Church; and when he preached, in 1782, before the 


Propagation Society, he spoke of slavery with just horror, and of 
the duties of masters with zealous solemnity. In the following 
year, he was summoned to the Primacy. 

Bishop John Warren was then transferred from St. Davids. He 
nobly repaired the Cathedral, and kept for five months in each year 
a seat of hospitality, where the Clergy were entertained with plen- 
teous elegance, and the sound of the harp of Wales was heard in 
the summer evenings. It is noted of him, that he gave attention 
to the welfare of humble curates, and that most of the benefices 
at his disposal, which were numerous, were bestowed on Welsh- 
men. In Parliament, he spoke rather often, and disclosed some 
interest in legal questions. His legal propensities were more dis- 
agreebly called into action, in a dispute with his Registrar. He 
sent, on that occasion, for the key of the office ; and on the refusal 
of the Registrar to deliver it, ordered that the lock should be re- 
moved, and a new one substituted, the key of which was in his 
possession. The Registrar, armed with pistols, broke open the 
office; and the Bishop, going to him with several clergymen, 
showed some anger, but withdrew. It was mortifying that he 
was indicted at Shrewsbury for an assault, riot, and rout in thus 
endeavoring to eject his officer; and although he was acquitted, 
yet the Judge seemed to blame him for mistaking the title of the 
Registrar, and for employing force. He gave the Deanery of 
Bangor to his nephew, who seems to have been his nearest rep- 
resentative ; and died on the twenty-seventh of January, 1800 ; 
leaving a See, the pecuniary emoluments of which had much risen 
within a century, so that it was now one of the wealthiest. 

Thus it was, that while, two centuries before, Bellot and Vaugh- 
an had been successively translated from Bangor to Chester, the 
process was now reversed. The See of Chester was now by far 
the more laborious, and the less lucrative ; and it is most painful 
to think how much it had passed into a maxim to study considera- 
tions like these, when Bishoprics were offered and accepted. 
Bishop William Cleaves now made this exchange; and in 1806, 
accepted the still richer See of St. Asaph. While he was at Ban- 
gor, he preached, in 1802, before the University of Oxford, a ser- 
mon of some celebrity, on the Thirty-Nine Articles ; maintaining 
that they were not articles of peace, nor ambiguous, but limited 
and moderated in their statements, because designed to unite all 
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who agreed in the necessity of the Reformation. It was through 
him that, in 1805, the Welsh Clergy applied to the Christian 
Knowledge Society for a new edition of the Welsh Bible, after 
the want of it had suggested the great design of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Bishop John Randolph was translated in 1806 from Oxford 
to Bangor, and in 1809 from Bangor to London. Within that 
short space, he censured, in a charge, with his accustomed vigor 
and even with vehemence, a class of clergymen, known under 
the name of “ evangelical,” whom, throughout his Episcopate, he 
labored to repress. 

From Chester, came also Bishop Henry William Majendie, who 
survived twenty-one years, and died in 1830, at the age of seventy- 
five. He added many decorations to the Cathedral. In the 
decline of his life, he lost two sons; and he died at the house of 
another, a clergyman near Lichfield. He held till the last the 
opinions of George the Third ; and one of his last acts was his vote 
against the bill for Roman Catholic relief. 

On this vacancy, Bishop Christopher Bethell, who had just been 
removed from the See of Gloucester to that of Exeter, received, in 
preference to Exeter, that of Bangor. He could say, in 1833, that 
there resided not in his Diocese one beneficed clergyman who could 
not speak Welsh; and, as by far the greater part of the benefices 
were at the disposal of the Bishop, this circumstance indicates, in 
several preceding Prelates, a conscientious fidelity to the spiritual 
interests of their charge. In the Cathedral, besides its own ap- 
propriate services, the Worship of a congregation is also offered in 
their ancestral language. The generous regard of Bishop Bethell 
for that laborious class of ministers by whom many of the Welsh 
Parishes were served, was shown by a gift of a thousand pounds 
to the Society within the Diocese of Bangor for the aid of the 
families of deceased Clergymen. His position in Theology com- 
manded reverence ; but in the great discussions of the time his 
Clergy were probably but little involved, and he forbore any sus- 
picious action. 
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Art. III.— ECCLESIASTICAL TRIALS OF PRIESTS AND 
DEACONS. 


In the Primitive Church, and for a long time after that name 
had ceased to be strictly applicable, the discipline of the Church 
was administered upon the true principles of paternal government. 
This was practicable, because the Dioceses were then small, the 
relation between the Bishops and their Clergy intimate, and in 
worldly matters, all were upon one very humble level. There 
were no formal Ecclesiastical Trials, and no Ecclesiastical Courts. 
The Bishop of each Diocese admonished, suspended, or deposed his 
Clergy as he thought fit. But parental government was a fact, and 
the Bishop did nothing without the advice of his Clergy. Yet, 
even then, the decision of the Bishop was not final, but might be 
revised in the Provincial Synod, which met regularly twice a year. 

When, under Constantine, the State began to interfere in 
Church affairs, a great change took place. About the same time, 
and partly, though not altogether, in consequence of that interfer- 
ence, party spirit entered into the Church. Its great manifestation 
was in what have been called the trials of Bishops. These could 
scarcely be called trials. Their nearest analogy was to the 
expulsion of members of deliberative bodies. In that case, ex- 
pediency is the resulting idea, and there is, little of either the form, 
or spirit of a judicial proceeding. In such a state of things the 
paternal government of Dioceses became impossible. The Bishops, 
at least the more eminent of them, were at once partisans and can- 
didates for court favor. The bond of love between them and their 
Clergy was weakened, and the moral characters of the Bishops 
lowered. In the West, there were other causes at work. The 
large size of the Dioceses, the rising of a Parochial Clergy, and 
the introduction of lay patronage, all tended to a separation be- 
tween the Bishops and the Presbyters. The Bishop of Rome, and 
many other great Bishops, became temporal Princes. The second 
class of Bishops became great Lords. Others were Courtiers or 
Statesmen, or temporal Judges ; some were even Soldiers. 

Thus Ecclesiastical Courts became a necessity, as the only possi- 
ble mode of enforcing discipline. ‘The Bishops had neither time, 
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nor inclination for the paternal supervision of the Clergy, and had 
lost all personal interest in men, whom they did not personally 
know. The Clergy were, not without reason, distrustful of such 
Bishops. Both parties were desirous of a change. The Clergy 
wanted a more formal, and judicial mode of proceeding. The 
Bishops wanted to be rid of the labor involved in the old mode. 
The Papal power had grown up, and the Popes were very willing 
to abridge the power of all Bishops but themselves, and so were 
very willing that the Clergy should be tried before delegated judges, 
in order that the cases might be brought by appeal before them. 

All parties were desirous of Ecclesiastical Courts, and such 
Courts were instituted; there was an end to the pretense, as well 
as to the reality, of paternal government. The delegated judges 
would decide only according to Law, and a system of Canon Law 
grew up as formal, as technical and as unbending as the temporal 
Law. This afforded the Clergy protection against the Bishops ; but 
in time that protection became distasteful to the Popes. When the 
Bishops of Western Europe had become the Bishops of the Roman 
Obedience, they were allowed to suspend the Clergy at their 
pleasure. The Ecclesiastical Courts were too cumbrous, and too 
expensive a protection to be of use to the Priests. The conse- 
quences are to be seen at this day in France and Italy, where a 
Bishop has the power, not unfrequently exercised, of bringing a 
Priest to beggary by a word of his mouth, reduced to writing by an 
official dependent. In England, the country of Law, the whole 
Ecclesiastical Discipline is committed to Courts held by lay judges. 
Besides other evils, these are the most expensive Courts in the 
world, and the Bishops are favored with permission to act as public 
prosecutors at their own private expense. There are, therefore, 
very few proceedings, and almost no discipline. The proceedings 
are generally commenced in order to settle some party question. 
The question is seldom settled short of the lay Court of final ap- 
peal, which cannot settle it in the mind of the Church. 

In this country, our fathers had no choice, but between abandon- 
ing an idea of enforcing discipline, and adopting some judicial 
system. The paternal system was out of the question. Neither 
the Clergy nor the people were accustomed to it, or would under- 
stand it. It was contrary to all their notions of Law and Liberty. 
There must, therefore, be Courts, and Trials. The Constitutional 
Conventions, as they may be called, which organized the National 
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Church, did not think themselves competent to devise a scheme. 
They were right. They had not sufficient experience, and acted 
wisely in committing the matter to the Diocesan Conventions, who 
could, with less hazard, institute a series of experiments. It was 
only by experiments, that the requisite knowledge for framing a good 
system could be obtained. It was discovered, though not very soon, 
that this course was unchurchly so far as it related to the trials of 
Bishops. The General Convention, having obtained authority for 
the purpose, instituted, itself, a series of experiments upon that 
subject. After several failures, a system was enacted, which has 
not yet been tried. Its existence has, however, stopped the flood 
of accusations against Bishops, which reminded one of the days of 
Constantius II. 

The trials of Priests and Deacons are still regulated by the 
Diocesan Conventions, which have invented a great variety of 
Courts. The Canons providing for these Court all embody a few 
ideas, which rest upon the same principles, and are probably all 
sound; though the provisions differ very much as te the details. 
The notion of paternal discipline is everywhere rejected. The 
authority of administering discipline is everywhere attributed to 
the Bishop ; but he is everywhere prohibited from exercising it, 
unless with the advice of a Court or Council of Presbyters, who 
are to ascertain the guilt of the accused, and fix upon a sentence to 
be passed upon him, the severity of which the Bishop may mitigate, 
but cannot exceed. It is composed of Clergymen, whose fellow- 
feeling for the accused, unless when overborne by violent party 
prejudice, will always make them favorable to him, so that there is 
no great danger of over-severity. The same cause operates in 
producing a favorable construction of his actions, and ought to pro- 
duce a construction of the Law favorable to him, as it probably 
generally does. There ought, in fact, to be in the Court a power 
somewhat analogous to the pardoning power; but, perhaps, this 
want is sufficiently provided for by the power of reducing the 
sentence to the nominal one of admonition. 

The intention of the present writer is to throw out a few ideas 
upon the proper constitution of these Courts, or as they might, 
perhaps, better be called, Councils of Presbyters; for they are 
really Councils to inform the consciences of the Bishops. But 
that they may be able to do this properly, they must first inform 
their own, by inquiring into the facts, and law of the case. This 
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inquiry may be best conducted in a forensic form. The distinction 
between fact and law is apparently very plain, and it is so in ex- 
treme cases; but the experience of ages has proved, that, in prac- 
tice, it is often difficult, sometimes impossible, to draw the line. 
The difficulty arises from this, that the meaning of a word which 
is used in the description of a fact is often a question of law. The 
necessity for drawing a line grows out of the rule of the Common 
Law, which refers the decision of the two classes of questions to 
different tribunals. The difficulty of drawing the line is so great, 
that there is a growing disposition to get rid of the division, so to 
speak, of jurisdiction. 

It seems to be conceded that no such division is to be introduced 
into our Ecclesiastical Law. There is an unanimous opinion, 
that there shall be nothing in the nature of a petty jury. Whether 
there shall be anything which shall represent a grand jury, is 
another question, and it seems to be the general opinion that there 
should, although some of the attempts at providing it have not 
been very successful. 

The leading idea of a grand jury is, that of a body of men, who 
shall stand between the accused, and the accuser for the protection 
of the accused. It would seem that, the reasons for such protec- 
tion are at least as strong in Ecclesiastical as in civil cases ; more- 
over, there is an additional reason for such a body in order to 
protect the Church from the manifold inconveniences involved in 
the assembling of a Court. Civil Courts assemble at stated 
periods, and always find business: Ecclesiastical Courts are only 
assembled upon special occasions, and for special purposes. 

A grand jury is a body of men selected by a public officer for 
the discharge of certain duty in connection with all the cases 
which may be brought before them. They assemble at stated 
periods, at each of which all the members are changed ; but they 
are always in theory, and in practice in a vast majority of instances, 
chosen without reference to any particular case. Their delibera- 
tions are private. 

It is plain that the Church cannot imitate this institution except 
in the matter of private sessions, and in that it is worthy of imi- 
tation. Ecclesiastical offenses do not occur very frequently, but 
for that, and for other reasons they generally become matters of 
gossip and scandal, and it is therefore important to keep the pro- 
ceedings as secret as possible. It would, however, not be possible 
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to keep up a succession of Ecclesiastical grand juries, for which there 
would at least nine times in ten be no business. When, once in 
ten or twelve years, a case occurred, the men who were to act 
upon it, would perhaps be chosen with reference to their opinions 
in matters connected with it, and if they were not, it is almost 
certain that it would be said that they were. 

The object of interposing a body of men between an accused 
Clergyman and a trial, is to protect him from party violence and 
individual malice. It is desirable that there should be such a 
body. How can it be formed? Is it to be selected for the occa- 
sion? By whom? By the Bishop? That could not be satisfac- 
tory to both parties in party cases. Could any person be found 
who would be so? There is no other person to whom it can be 
intrusted. 

In some Dioceses there is a provision, that a certain small number 
of Presbyters may form themselves into a presenting body ; but 
will it be a protecting body? Ina party case the requisite num- 
ber of party zealots could always be found. In other cases, the 
activity of the accusers, who would have all the Presbyters of 
the Diocese to choose from, could scarcely fail to find them. If 
they make a mistake, and find men who will not answer their pur- 
pose, they may choose others. This they may do, either after, or 
before the case has been examined by one of these voluntary boards. 
They may even take the minority who have made up their minds 
in favor of the accusation, add others to them, and change those 
others until a presentment shall be found. They could scarcely 
fail of getting one sooner or later. In the mean time gossip and 
scandal are busy, and the poor Clergyman, whom it is intended to 
accuse, is perhaps ruined by unfounded rumors. This idea is 
imitated from the notable provision in certain repealed canons of 
the General Convention, that any three Bishops might present any 
other Bishop. This provision is now generally considered to have 
done much more mischief than good. 

In some Dioceses, a check upon this plan has been provided by 
requiring the Presenters to make their presentment to the Standing 
Committee, who are, if they think fit, to find a second present- 
ment, upon which the accused is to be tried. But all the mischiefs 
of the investigation by a number of irresponsible men chosen by 
the accusers, have been done. 

Why not make the Standing Committee the substitute for a 
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grand jury? It resembles a grand jury in assembling at stated 
times, and in being chosen without reference to any particular 
ease. It may sit with closed doors. These circumstances will 
very much diminish the unwholesome publicity of the proceeding. 
The members of the Standing Committee are annually chosen by 
the Diocesan Convention, and of course they have its confidence, 
and are among the best and wisest of its members. It is perhaps 
an advantage, that, in most Dioceses, there are lay members, who, 
either as lawyers or grand jury men, have had some experience in 
similar business. 

After the presentment comes the trial. The Court must be 
composed of Presbyters. No argument is necessary on this point, 
for it seems to be settled by the public opinion of the Church. No 
other class of persons unite the fellow-feeling for the accused which 
is necessary for his protection, with the age and experience which 
will insure calm deliberation. But how are the Presbyters to be 
selected? They are to inform the conscience of the Bishop, and 
therefore ought to have his confidence. But he would not be 
allowed the power of selecting them absolutely, because the Court 
exists in consequence of a jealousy of the Episcopal Office. It is 
out of the question, that the accused should be allowed to choose 
his judges. Yet the general practice is an odd combination of 
these two ideas. The Bishop names a certain number of Clergy- 
men, out of whom the accused chooses a certain smaller number, 
sometimes having the power of rejecting more than one half of 
those named by the Bishop. This scheme is an awkward imitation 
of the old Common Law mode of selecting a petty jury, when the 
jurors were named by the sheriff subject to a certain number of 
absolute challenges by the accused. It may work well in many 
cases ; but where there is much division of opinion in the Diocese, 
and the accused has many friends, it can scarcely do so. The 
Bishop might exclude from his list all the friends of the accused, 
or admit only an inconsiderable minority. But in either case, he 
will be accused of injustice, and the public would want confidence 
in the Court. If the Bishop name half of his list, or even a third 
from the friends of the accused, the accused will have the power 
of securing a Court in which a majority or all of the members will be 
his friends. Thus in New York, the Bishop names twelve, out of 
whom the accused chooses five. If the Bishop name more than two 
of the friends of the accused, the accused will have the power of 
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naming a majority of his judges. If the Bishop were to name so 
few as three, he would be deemed partiai. The only mode of 
avoiding these difficulties is to have a permanent Court not selected 
for any particular case. 

This is now done in Maryland. The scheme was adopted in 
1847, and has worked well ever since. It was adopted when party 
spirit ran high in the Diocese, and was preferred by the minority, 
when a very small one, to several others which were suggested. 
Every second year the Bishop nominates, and by, and with the 
advice and consent of the Convention, appoints seven Presbyters 
to be members of the Ecclesiastical Court. They serve for two 
years, unless they shall be elected members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, which is the presenting body, resign, leave the Diocese, or 
die. When a vacancy occurs in any of these ways, it is filled at 
the next Convention. In practice no change is ever made, except 
when such vacancies occur, but it might be better if the appoint- 
ment were to continue during the life of the Bishop, and until his 
successor shall be consecrated, subject to vacancies made in any of 
the above-mentioned ways. It would then be impossible to pack a 
Court, with reference to a particular case. At present, it is morally 
impossible to do so, for no Bishop would venture to make a change 
in the existing members of the Court with such an object. 

‘The Court should be composed exclusively of Clergymen, who 
should have the absolute power of deciding the question of guilt or 
innocence, and fixing the limits of the sentence to be pronounced, 
if the accused should be found guilty. These are matters, with 
which no layman should interfere. 

But it does not follow that the clerical members of the Court 
may not advantageously have lay advisers, and, if they have, they 
had better be official advisers. The evidence will often be cir- 
cumstantial and sometimes complicated. In such cases, it may not 
be easy to apply the Law to the facts. In other cases, questions may 
arise as to the propriety of admitting certain evidence. The Law 
of evidence is the most logical part of the Law, but the logic is 
not always very obvious to those who are not conversant in such 
matters, ‘and Clergymen will often need advice on such subjects. 
This they will obtain, perhaps, not always from the best sources. 
Those to whom they apply will not be under any special responsi- 
bility, and may labor under the disadvantage of not fully under- 
standing the case, in which they are called upon for advice. It is 
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better that they should be official advisers, attend all the sessions of 
the Court, hear all the evidence, and express a deliberateopinion 
under the weight of official responsibility. Official responsibility 
does not here mean liability to punishment, but the sense of duty 
imposed by official trust. This is often very keenly felt, especially 
by lawyers, and even by some whose sense of moral duty seems 
rather dull. 

To answer the purposes for which advisers are designed, they 
should be lawyers, as only they possess the knowledge, and the 
habits of thought which will make them useful. They should also 
be men who are attached to the Church, and feel the weight of 
religious obligation. Advisers so qualified, will be able to render 
other important services to the Church. It may happen, and has 
happened, that an advocate is disposed to introduce into a trial, 
facts and arguments which have nothing to do with the cause. 
The Court, fortified by the opinion of its official advisers, will 
be able to restrain such attempts, and confine advocates to the real 
merits of the question. It may be the more necessary to do so, 
because the extraneous matter is sometimes not intended to affect 
the mind of the Court, but to furnish means for an agitation out of 
doors. There is still another service which official advisers may 
render. It may happen, and has happened, that advocates, who 
are looking to future agitation, may browbeat and bully the Court, 
which has no means of defense. For reproof would be disregarded, 
when not backed by secular authority. Yet such conduct would 
rarely be ventured upon in the presence of lawyers, who would be 
perfectly sure of their ground, and could boldly advise the Court 
to refuse to hear an advocate who had insulted them. 

For all these reasons, it seems right that the Court should be 
provided with official advisers. The number had, perhaps, better 
be left to the circumstances of each case. That question, and several 
others, cannot be better disposed of than they‘have been by the 
General Convention in the cases for which it has a right to provide, 
in the Digest of Canons, Title 11. Canon 9, § vi. clause 13,! which 


will be found in the margin. 


1 “ Every court constituted under the authority of this Canon, may be attended by one 
or more lay advisers, who shall be communicants of this Church, and of the profession of 
the Law. Such advisers may be present at all the proceedings of the Court, but they shall 
have no vote in any case whatever; it shall be their duty to give in person to the Court an 
opinion on any question not theological, upon which the Court, or any member thereof, or 
either party shall desire an opinion. Ifa dispute shall arise whether any question be or be 
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‘There still remain two questions. Ought the Court to hear 
advocates? Ought the advocates to be professional men? The 
necessity of arguments before Courts arises out of an infirmity of 
human nature. The minds of all men, are, more or less, one- 
sided. Hence, when a question is presented to any man, he is apt 
to come hastily to a decision, or something like one. This he does 
not readily abandon, and seldom seeks very diligently for argu-. 
ments against it; in fact such arguments are apt to be considered 
very slightly, while those in favor of the foregone conclusion are 
much dwelt upon. It is then all important that arguments should 
be presented to, and pressed upon the mind of a judge in favor ot 
that side of the question against which his first impressions lean. 
But no one can tell, or ought to know which side that is. The 
only resource is, that men shall be appointed whose interest or duty 
it shall be to seek, present, and press all the arguments on one 
side, and that there shall be such men for both sides. No judge 
will then be able to exclude or pass lightly over the arguments on 
either side. This is the true reason for forensic discussions, and 
advocates to conduct them, and it applies at least as strongly to 
Ecclesiastical as to Civil Courts. 

But ought the advocates in an Ecclesiastical Court to be law- 
yers? It may be sufficient to reply, that, if a thing is to be done, 
it is better that it should be done well, and that forensic arguments 
will be best made by men who have had a forensic training and 
have forensic habits. If the advocates are not to be Lawyers, the 
only alternative is that they must be Clergymen, for if any laymen 


are permitted to act, Lawyers cannot be excluded. The whole 
habits of a Clergyman’s life unfit him for an advocate. He would 
not appear in a case in which his convictions and feelings were not 
strong. Overstrong convictions and feelings tend to disqualify a 
man for the office of an advocate. Moreover, there is something 
which grates upon the feelings in the notion of a Clergyman act- 


ing as an advocate for the accusers. 

not theological, it shall be decided by the Court by a majority of votes. The Court may 
always, by unanimous consent, appoint an adviser or advisers. If they are not unani- 
mous, each member of the Court may name a canditate; if not more than three are named, 
they shall all be advisers. If more than three are named, the Court shall reduce them to 


three by lot.” 
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Art. 1V. — THE LITURGY AND THE DEPARTED. 


Iv may be affirmed, as the accepted doctrine of the Church, 
that spirits leaving the body, enter a state, either of happiness or 
of misery. For the Hebrew S4sx° in the Old Testament, the 
Septuagint, usually substituted the Greek, d5ys. This expressed 
the common receptacle of all the departed. The Elysium of 
the ancient classic poets seems to correspond, in some sense, with 
the Paradise of the Jew, where our Saviour was immediately to 
admit the dying thief, blessed with His own presence, and fel- 
lowship, and to which Paul was. transported, either really, or in 
ecstatic vision. If Tartarus indicated the dark regions of Hades, 
then the vocabulary of Greece had found for them a name, to 
which there is nothing answering in the language of Judea, 
since, while Heaven is the final resting-place for the bodies, and 
souls of the righteous, Tophet and Gehenna, both, probably, de- 
nominate the opposite state of eternal punishment. 

As the Scriptures inculcate a fixed condition after death, and 
neither by precept, or example, afford a warrant to supplicate in 
behalf of spirits passed away from earth, we might suppose, both 
from reason, and authority, that the practice of prayer for the de- 
parted, would have never prevailed in the Christian world. Is 
their condition determined ? Are they in joy, or in misery? Are 
they in light, or in darkness? Are they with the Saviour, or for- 
ever exiled from His Presence ? Are they separated by an impas- 
sable chasm ? Will all in Paradise, passing the ordeal of Judg- 
ment, infallibly ascend, forever saved in soul, and body, to Heaven, 
while those in the gloom of Hades, receiving sentence in the final 
day, must as certainly sink to their ceaseless punishment? The 
acceptance of such a belief seems absolutely to preclude in their 
behalf the very conception of prayer. For the one class, it is not 
needed — for the other, it is vain. Besides, while the state of the 
dead is, in itself, at once and forever fixed, from us it is concealed 
by an impenetrable vail, and our uncertainty as to their condition 
renders supplication painful, and confusing, since it must be both 
without knowledge, and without faith. Yet, notwithstanding 
these considerations, it is a singular, but admitted fact, that peti- 
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tions for souls separated from the flesh, commencing with the Jews, 
passed, at an early period, into the Christian Church, until they 
became universal, not only among the ignorant, but the learned, 
and both in private devotion, and Public Worship. 

In the Second Book of the Maccabees we find a single fact which 
probably indicates a prevailing practice. Judas Maccabzeus, discov- 
ering on his slain soldiers proofs of idolatrous defilement, offered 
sacrifice to purify their stain. 

But it must be remembered, in the strictly Primitive Church, 
there are no traces of Prayers for the Dead. They are not author- 
ized by the example of our Lord. They receive no warrant from 
the Apostles. They have no encouragement, we believe, in a sin- 
gle instance, from any of the writings of the Fathers during the first 
two centuries. After the time of Origen, who believed in a species 
of purgatorial fire, and in a final universal restoration, the proofs 
that they were practiced begin to multiply. They are discoverable 
in the writings of Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, Nazianzen, Epip- 
hanius. They are found inall the ancient venerable Liturgies, in- 
cluding the Clementine, that of St. James, St. Mark, St. Chrysos- 
tom, St. Basil. The petition of St. Augustine for his mother Monica 
is everywhere known. During the medieval ages the cusiom of 
Prayer for the departed extended through the Church, until it 
became absolutely rooted in all parts of Christendom. It was wit- 
nessed in private, and in public, in the cell, and in the Cathedral. 
by the coffin, and by the grave, within the hovel of the sert, and 
the palace of the king, amid the superstition of the camp, and the 
culture of the university. 

First premising that the supplications of the earlier centuries 
proceeded simply on the supposition that the spirits of the faithful, 
although in peace, might yet receive accessions of grace, and 
glory, and did not at all imply belief in the later figment of a pur- 
gatorial fire, it is interesting to inquire, how a practice so prevalent, 
and so fascinating, became, in any part of the world, extirpated. 
Perhaps it will be more instructive to confine our attention partic- 
ularly to England, where all the steps of the process are distinctly 
traceable. 

Here we have throughout an entire nation a custom inherited 
from centuries. It prevails at all times, in all places, and among 
all classes. Tne Roman missal is filled with prayers for the De- 


parted. Supplications ascend for them at the Communion, the 
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burial, and in private and public devotion. Yet, in a brief space 
of time, the practice is almost obliterated. It was occasionally, 
indeed, indulged by even pious and learned men, of a certain deli- 
eate sensibility, and refined organism, and who had no sympathy 
with the Romish corruptions, in regard to Purgatory. For instance, 
Archbishop Usher seems to give it countenance. Bishop Barrow in 
the Cathedral of St. Asaph, had inscribed on his tomb the follow- 
ing words: ‘ O vos transeuytes, in domum Domini, in domum ora- 
tionis, orate pro conservo vestro, ut inveniat misericordiam, in die 
Domini.” Jeremy Taylor distinctly says, ** Concerning Prayers 
for the dead, the Church hath received no commandment from the 
Lord,” and “that the Church of England never did condemn 
them, but left it in the middle.”” Bishop Cosin, changing the pres- 
ent form in the Communion Office, petitions, * that at the last 
day, we with them, and they with us, may attain the resurrection 
of the just.” In this country, Bishop Seabury remarks, * the 
Church of Rome, by grafting the absurd errors of purgatory, and 
prayers to departed saints, instead of for them on this old, and 
pious, and Catholic Christian doctrine, hath almost banished it out 
of the minds of Protestant Christians.” The opinions of our late, 
learned, pious, and venerable Presiding Bishop are widely known. 
And recently, both in England and America, volumes have been 
written by Clergymen most estimable for purity of life, and gen- 
eral correctness of faith, encouraging the practice of supplication 
for the Departed. Nay, more than this, in an authoritative decision 
of the Arches Court of Canterbury, in the year of our Lord 1838, 
Sir Herbert Jenner ruled, that while the custom was certainly dis- 
couraged by the Homilies, it was not pronounced unlawful, and 
gave, therefore, judgment against the removal of a tombstone from 
a Parish church-vard, containing a request to pray for the soul of 
the deceased. 

Yet, notwithstanding certain individual proclivities, the great 
fact stands unquestioned, that the practice of prayers for the dead, 
so deeply and tirmly rooted in the habits and theology of a nation, 
passed generally and suddenly from the Church, and receives no 
support from the vast majority of the Anglican Fathers, or from 
the sympathies of our people, either in England or peed vin It 
simply remains to trace the particulars of the process in that revo- 
lution which restored us to the truth of the Scripture, and the 
example of the purest ages of Primitive Christianity. A change, so 
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radical and remarkable, can only be explained by the fact that our 
Standards of Faith were completely expurgated, and that the’ Pub- 
lic Teachers of the Church, who shaped the popular sentiment, 
by their writings, their preaching, and their example, directly and 
indirectly, must have been united in opinion, and effort. But we 
hasten to examine what History records in relation to the subject. 

In the Communion Office of the First Book of Edward VI. 
the Prayer stands, “ For the whole State of Christ’s Church.” 
After thanking God for his grace to all Saints from the beginning 
of the world, especially declared in the most blessed Virgin, it 
proceeds —‘** We commend unto Thy mercy, O Lord, all other 
Thy servants which are departed hence from us, with the sign of 
faith, and now do rest in the sleep of peace. — Grant unto them, 
we beseech Thee, Thy mercy and everlasting peace, and that at 
the day of the General Resurrection, we, and all they which be of 
Thy mystical Body, may altogether be set on His Right Hand.” 

In the Communion at the Burial of the Dead is a petition for 
the Departed, and in the Service itself are these words: ‘* Grant 
unto this, Thy Servant, that the sins which he committed in this 
world, be not imputed unto him, but that he, escaping the gates 
of Hell, and pains of eternal darkness, may ever dwell in the re- 
gions of light, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place where 
Hews | is no weeping, sorrow, or heaviness, and when that dreadful 
day of general resurrection shall come, make him to rise also with 
the just, and righteous, and receive this body again to glory.”’ 

As is well known, the First Prayer Book of Edward was printed 
in 1549. In the subsquent year Bucer’s opinion of the work’ was 
expressed. This will be found more particularly by a reference to 
the “ Scripta Anglicana.”’ Strype says, in his ** Memorials of Cran- 
mer,” Martyr concurred in the judgment of his friend, so that, 
** Oil in confirmation, extreme unction, and prayer for the dead, 
which was before used in the Communion office, and that of the 
Burial,” were “laid aside.” 

But the influence of these celebrated Lutheran Divines will 
more particularly appear by examining the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward. The first thing which strikes us is the addition made to 
the ‘* whole state of Christ’s Church” of the words, “ militant 
here on earth.” Mention of the Departed is absolutely obliter- 
ated. Thus the Prayer, by both its title and its terms, is con- 
fined to the Saints battling below, and no longer presents the 
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spectacle of men, groaning in a state of sin, supplicating for the 
Redeemed in a condition of glory. The change in the Burial Ser- 
vice is also complete. It says, ** Beseeching Thee, that we, with 
this our brother, and all other departed in the true faith of Thy 
Holy Name, may have our perfect consummation, and bliss, both 
in body, and soul, in Thy eternal and everlasting glory.” 

In the Book of Elizabeth, printed in 1559, and in that of James 
which appeared in 1604, the “ Prayer for the whole State of 
Christ’s Church here on Earth,” still leaves the Saints who have 
died, without commemoration ; but in that of Charles II., bearing 
date 1662, we find the words as they now stand in our own Prayer 
Book: “ And we also bless Thy Holy Name for all Thy servants 
departed this life, in Thy faith, and fear, beseeching Thee to give us 
grace so to follow their good examples, that, with them, we may 
be partakers of Thy Heavenly Kingdom.” Here it will be ‘ob- 
served there is not anything resembling a petition for those who 
have by death passed into the Presence of our Lord. We express 
our gratitude for the grace by which they were enabled to triumph 
over their enemies, and supplicate grace, not for them, but for our- 
selves, that we may imitate their holiness, and share their victory. 
It is astonishing that a discrimination so obvious in itself, and so 
evidently intended, has not been universally observed. 

The only consistent ground of prayer for the Departed, is the 
Romish dogma of Purgatory. If the soul is indeed, in a middle 
state between Hell and Heaven, suffering the pains of fire, or 
writhing in any punishment that can be terminated, or alleviated 
by money, or by supplication, alms, and petitions, are not only a 
suitable service, but an imperative duty. The moment, however, 
you admit that the condition of the departed is certainly fixed 
in pain, or in joy, and that their final state at the Judgment is ir- 
revocably determined, you seem to remove all reason for your 
prayers. That this is the doctrine of the Church, clearly appears 
in every part of Her Liturgy. In the Prayer for a “ Sick Person,” 
we say, “ that after this painful life ended, he may dwell with Thee 
in Life Everlasting through Jesus Christ our Lord.” In that for a 
* Sick Child,” are these words, ** Or else receive him into those 
heavenly habitations, where the souls of those who sleep in the 
Lord Jesus, enjoy perpetual rest, and felicity.” In that for a 
“Sick Person at the point of departure,” we commend the soul to 
God, supplicating, ** Wash it, we pray Thee, in the Blood of that 
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Immaculate Lamb, that was slain to take away the sins of the 
world, that whatsoever defilements it may have contracted in the 
midst of this miserable and naughty world, through the lust 
of the flesh, or the wiles of Satan, being purged, and done 
away, it may be presented pure, and without spot before Thee.” 
And in the Burial Office, instead of a state of disquiet needing our 
prayers, we declare the “‘ Souls of the Faithful delivered from the 
burden of the flesh, are in a state of joy and felicity.” 

Nor can the tradition of the Church be affirmed in favor of 5 
Prayer for the Departed, as in the case of Orders, Infant Baptism, « ' > 
and the observance of the first day of the week, instead of the 
Jewish Sabbath. In all those cases there is a joint testimony from 
Seripture, and from History. The evidence meets you in every 
direction. It ascends to Apostolic times. You read it on the pages 
of all the Fathers of the strictly Primitive Church. When you de- 
scend even into the gloom of the Catacombs, and explore those 
Sanctuaries of Martyrs, the light of every torch flashes to your 
eye inscriptions which have the force of demonstration. Yet, amid 
the tombs of these simple witnesses to the early Faith, and Prac- 
tice of the Church, or among those wonderful records which have 
been transferred to the Vatican, is not a single proof, that during 
the first two centuries after our Lord, was there ever one prayer 
offered for the dead. 

That we have not misinterpreted the meaning of the Prayer 
Book, and the design of its framers, not only appears from the 
records of the manner in which it was changed, with the corre- 








sponding revolution in the habits of a people, but also from the 
Book of Homilies. Here we have an unmistakable commentary. 





Here we have expressly declared the opinions of the English Re- 
formers. Here we have nervous, pointed, powerful discourses, 
which must, themselves, have been mighty agencies in moulding 
the nation, and the Church. “ The third Part of the Sermon con- 
cerning Prayer” contains the following emphatic language: “ Now, 
to entreat that question whether we ought to pray for them that 
are departed out of this world, or no? wherein, if we will cleave 
only unto the Worp or Gop, then must we needs grant that we have 
no commandment so to do. For the Scripture doth acknowledge 
two places after tiis life: the one proper to the elect and blessed 
of God, the other to the reprobate.”” Again, it is said, ** But, as 
the Scripture teacheth us, let us think that the soul of man, passing 
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out of the body, goeth straightway either to Heaven or to Hell, 
whereof the one needeth no prayer and the other is without re- 
demption.” 

Neither must the particular influences which produced the 
change, impair our confidence in its propriety, or its lawfulness. 
The very key to the explanation of the Prayer Book, to the genius 
of the English Reformation, and the mission of the Church, is 
found in the fact, that the Anglican movement was the resultant of 
combined Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Romish tendencies. Over- 
looking this circumstance, we fail to catch its signification, and can 
never sympathize with its spirit. From a chaos of warring ele- 
ments, the Reformed Church emerged into the beauty and glory 
of Primitive Faith and Order. 

But we remark, in conclusion, that we should not infer, since, 
the Departed in our Liturgy, are not subjects of supplication, they 
are not therefore objects of commemoration. The delicacy and 
wisdom of its compilers are seen in not disregarding the constitu- 
tion of human nature, and at the same time not violating Scrip- 
tural truth, and example. In the secret chambers of the heart lin- 
ger sacred memories of the dead. We cherish their tokens. We 
multiply their images. We strew their graves with flowers. The 
State honors its deceased benefactors with festivals, with medals, 
with processions, with eulogies, with monuments. Particular days 
and ceremonies are designated to celebrate their birth, to recall 
their achievements, or mourn their death. And shall the Church 
forget her children? Shall She preserve no remembrance of Proph- 
ets, and Apostles ? Shall She not keep before the people, for their 
encouragement and imitation, the sufferings, and the triumphs of 
Her Confessors and Her Martyrs? With a beautiful propriety, She 
expresses gratitude for the grace visible in their lives, and their 
translation to the Presence of Her King, but never requires Her 
children, amid the gloom of earth, and not yet certified of their 
own Salvation, to venture a petition for those already bright in the 
glory of Heaven, and possessors of Everlasting Life. In the Ben- 
edicite, when invoking the Universe, in all its parts to bless the 
Lord, She exhorts the Spirits and Souls of the righteous to * praise 
Him, and magnify Him, forever.” Bending in the Litany betore 
the Majesty of Heaven, She makes us ask that their sins be not 
remembered, and imputed, humbling us with the reflection, that 
once they were transgressors in darkness, although now saints in 
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light. The Te Deum, transporting us in awe before the Trinity, 
opens our ears to the cries of angels and archangels, cherubim and 
seraphim, filling creation with their praises, and then lifts our vis- 
ion to Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, encircling the Eternal Throne. 
Commemorative days are consecrated to preserve in the Church, a 
grateful recollection of those Spiritual Heroes, who, having con- 
quered earth, have attained the crown of Heaven. Above all, 
when, in the Holy Communion, we are about to feast on the Body 
and Blood of our Lord, at once recalling His atoning death, and 
refreshed with His Divine Presence, — we give thanks for the long 
line of the Departed, who in all ages of the world partook these 
Holy Mysteries, and now behold, without a vail, the glory both 
shadowed and promised, and utter our humble petition, “ that with 
them we may be partakers of the Heavenly Kingdom.” 





Art. V.— FREQUENT DIVORCE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Vermont Registration Reports. — 1862-1866. 

Statistics of Divorce in Vermont for Five Years Past. — Office of 
the Secretary of State, 1867. 

Massachusetts’ Twenty-fourth Registration Report, 1865. 

Report by the Secretary of State to the Senate of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, on Divorces granted from 1860 to 1865.— 
Doc. No. 10, Jan. 15, 1866. 

Reports of the State Librarian to the General Assembly of the State 
of Connecticut, for the years 1865-66. 

Marriage in the United States. — By Aveuste Carter. Trans- 
lated from the French by B. Joy Jerrries, A. M., M. D.  Bos- 
ton: DeVries, Ibarra & Co. New York: Leypoldt and Holt. 
1867. 

The Hon. Hugh Davy Evans on Divorce. — “ American Church 
Monthly,” May, 1857. 

The Hon. Isaac F. Redfield, on the Law of Divorce. — Church 
Monthly,” July, 1862. 


No thoughtful man can behold, without solicitude, the low 
grade of domestic morals, which seems to prevail to a large extent 
in our New England families. The general decay of public sen- 
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timent in respect to Family Religion, the practical neglect of the 
Holy Scriptures, the infrequency of Family Prayer, the reluctance 
of parents to make their children obey, the transfer of responsibil- 
ity for the manners and morals of children from parents to public- 
school teachers, the common rtdeness and arrogance of boys and 
girls, the great prevalence of untruth amongst the young, the 
license and familiarity of intercourse which is allowed between the 
growing youth of different sexes, the murder of living but unborn 
children, the number of illegitimate births — all these are sufficient 
to fill one with consternation and dismay. Doubtless New England 
stands not alone in these evils; but these things in her require 
every energy for their amendment and suppression, and if other 
sections of the country are nearly as bad, then may God help 
them ! ; 

To all these signs of demoralization there is to be added one, 
which is closely connected with them, which fosters them, and is 
fostered by them in turn. We refer to the very great and alarm- 
ing frequency of Divorce. This has grown to be a portentous evil. 
It is certainly one of the most significant signs of the real condition 
of our Domestic Life. It is communicating a sad coloring to the 
whole inner life of the people. It is working its way from the 
lower strata of society upward, and exerting a decided influence in 
the control of public opinion. Its progress is increasing, and at 
the present rate, a time seems to be rapidly approaching when the 
public sentiment on this point shall be almost wholly debauched. 

We propose in this Article to treat, First, Of the Frequency of 
Divorce in New England; Second, Its Immorality ; Third, Its 
Causes ; and Fourth, Its Remedy. We shall be glad if we can 
help to throw further light upon this very dark subject. 

I. First, as to the Frequency of Divorce in New England. Lest 
we should seem to be only an alarmist in this matter, we will state 
some facts which will fairly illustrate the progress of this social 
vice amongst us during the last five years. Not to be too tedious, 
we select our principal facts from the Statistics of the State of Ver- 
mont, as furnished by its indefatigable Secretary. We select 
Vermont as being by geographical position the most secluded of the 
New England States, the least affected by foreign immigration, and 
by marriages of mixed nationalities, and probably, with New 
Hampshire, the most tenacious in maintaining the traditions and 
social morals of the early settlers. 
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1. First, we find that the number of Divorces is very evenly 
distributed through the population of the State. Vermont is di- 
vided into fourteen counties, and for the last five years the popula- 
tion has not materially changed. We find, therefore, that for the 
last five years, the Divorces are as nearly as possible distributed as 
follows, amongst the counties: In Addison County to every 1000 
persons, the number of Divorces is 1.1, and in Essex County, .8. 
To the great honor, or rather less shame, of these counties, this is 
the smallest proportion to be found in any portion of the State. In 
five counties, Chittenden, Franklin, Windham, Orange, and Cale- 
donia, the Divorces vary in number from 1.5 to 1.7 to each 1000 
people. In Orleans, and Rutland Counties, they are 2 to each 
1000 people. In Bennington, Lamoille, Grand Isle, Washington, 
and Windsor Counties, they number from 2.3 to 2.4 to each 1000 
Certainly this shows that the number of Divorces throughout the 
different sections of the State does not greatly vary, and is very 
evenly distributed according to the population. 

2. Again, we find that the number of Divorces has been stead- 
ily increasing from year to year. For the year 1862, there were 
granted 91 Divorces; for 1863, 105; for 1864, 101; for 1865, 
141; for 1866, 155 ; a sufficiently rapid increase one would think, 
to alarm the most phlegmatic mind ; a steady increase from 91 in 
1862, to 155 in 1866 ; the fifth year alone showing an increase of 
70 per cent. beyond the first year. 

3. But still further. The increase from year to year becomes 
more noticeable when we compare it with the population of the 
State, which has scarcely varied during the whole time. The sum 
of the population according to the census of 1860 is 315,098. Now, 
according to the yearly number of Divorces just stated, we find 
that in 1862, there was one divorce to each 3462 people ; in 1863, 
one to each 3000; in 1864, one to each 3119; in 1865, one to 
each 2234; and in 1866, one to each 2033. But this population 
includes children and youth under eighteen, comprising, as is gen- 
erally estimated, three fifths. For our purpose it will be near 
enough to estimate them at one half the population. If, therefore, 
we deduct 50 per cent. for all under 18 years of age, we have for 
1866, one divorce to every 1011 persons above the age of 18. 

4. From another point of view, however, it comes still more 
closely home. Observe that these Divorces have been increasing 
while the population of the State has remained stationary. The 
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whole number of libels granted in the last five years amounts to 
593. We have then 593 Divorces to 315,098 people, or one’ Di- 
vorce to every 532 persons. Here again, if we deduct 50 per 
cent. for the children and youth under eighteen, we have one Di- 
vorce to every 266 marriageable persons. And as there are two 
parties to every Divorce, there are two out of every 266 marriage- 
able persons, or one man in every 133 men, and one woman in 
every 133 women, personally concerned in this matter. 

That we do not actually recognize this as a fact in our daily ex- 
perience is owing doubtless to these reasons. 1st, That the popu- 
lation of this State is frequently shifting by emigration westward. 
2d, That in five years death must have withdrawn some portion 
of the number of the divorced. 3d, That cases of desertion often 
imply the departure of one of the parties from the State. 4th, 
That by removals from one part of the State to the other, the 
fact of divorce is not so clearly associated with the same person by 
different neighbors. 5th, That a second marriage still further con- 
tributes to obliterate its memory. 

Nevertheless the comparison which we have made comes nearly 
enough to truth to give a very disagreeable impression. 

5. But perhaps a more startling view is derived from a compar- 
ison between the last five years of Divorces, and the last five years 
of Marriages. There have been, as we have said, in five years 
593 Divorces. There is also an aggregate of 11,325 marriages re- 
ported during the same time, which, however, it would be fair to 
state at 11,400, so as to cover the number of marriages not reported 
through accident or carelessness. Compare then 593 Divorces 
with 11,400 marriages, and we have this result of 1 Divorce to 
every 19 marriages. Or, in other words, to every 38 persons 
married during the last five years, two are concerned in a Divorce. 
We might add, that at this rate there is a certain degree of prob- 
ability that during the next five years, two at least, out of every 
38 persons entering into the married estate, will be divorced. If 
the annual increase of Divorces goes on unchecked, the propor- 
tion will be still larger. 

6. Finally, the prospect is very dark from another point of | 
view. The last recorded year of marriages gives us the number 
of 2983, (call it 3000 to compensate for possible errors). This 
is the highest number of marriages in this State in any one year. 
Now compare this with the number of Divorces, 155, for the same 
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year. It will be found that whereas, five years since there was less 
than 1 Divorce to every 22 marriages, the latest yearly record as- 
sures us of 1 Divorce to every 19 marriages. 

It affords but sorry comfort to reflect that Vermont is not alone 
in this melancholy retrogade march of Domestic Morals in New 
England. In the State of Massachusetts, things are not quite so 
bad, but bad enough. There being during the last five years 1 
Divorce to 44 marriages, and during the last recorded year 1 to 37 
marriages. The State of Connecticut shows a record worse than 
Vermont. There, the aggregate of five years of Divorces to five 
years of Marriages is as 1 to 11, and during the last year as 1 to 
10. Neither the States of Maine, Rhode Island, or New Hamp- 
shire have collected full statistics. From the observations we have 
made, however, and from the information we have received, we 
have no reason to suppose that either State can give at the best, 
so good a record as Massachusetts. The estimated number of Di- 
vorces in the State of Maine for the last five years is 950, which, 
in proportion to the population, gives 1 Divorce to every 330 men 
and women above eighteen years of age, placing Maine upon a 
very little better standing than Vermont. 

So far then as numbers and calculations can approximate to the 
exact truth, the prospect is dismal. Few of the Clergy, perhaps, 
are very often brought consciously into*contact with this sort of 
thing. Certainly, it is to be hoped, that Divorces are not often 
found amongst those who profess to submit themselves to the 
requirements of the Gospel, or who hear the Ten Command- 
ments declared weekly in the Congregation, but as yet, rather in 
that too numerous class of New England people whom the Chris- 
tian ‘Pastor would influence if he could, but who refuse to give 
him the slightest opportunity. Still, something of it the Clergy 
must see and must hear. We are disposed to hazard the assertion 
that scarcely one of the Clergy in New England is without a case 
in his Parish of parties, or children of parties, to a Divorce, caus- 
ing the Pastor greater or lesser degree of solicitude. Perhaps we 
become callous, in a measure, from frequently hearing of such 
things. We well remember the astonishment and dismay expressed 
* by two persons who had been obliged to leave the northern part of 
Virginia at the beginning of the war. When they learned the 
custom amongst us in regard to Divorces, they both declared, that, 
in all their experience in that part of Virginia where they lived 
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together for many years, and where one was born, they had heard 
of but three instances of Divorce, and then it was invariably at the 
cost of the reputation of the offending party ; and here (said 
they) it seems to be considered only a trifle, and to be almost as 
freely contemplated and resorted to, as marriage. 

II. Having considered the frequency of Divorce in New Eng- 
land, we pass on to the next point, namely, its Immoratiry. 
And. by Immorality we mean the transgression of the CuRisTIAN 
Law. These Divorces are no offense against the Civil Law, for 
they are granted according to Law, but wherein they transgress 
flatly the Positive Commandment of God, the Law and the 
Divorces, are both, grossly immoral and wicked. We make this 
very grave charge, with a full sense of the responsibility which 
it imposes upon us of proving its truth. 

1. In the first place let us look at the Law of God upon this 
point, as declared by his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
Gospels. The Gospel plainly teaches the indissoluble nature of 
Marriage. The Ancient Law allowed the Jews to put away their 
wives by writing a bill of Divorcement. It is not necessary to 


particularize the cases in which this was allowed. It was allowed, 
and was therefore made a plea for trying our Lord. St. Mark x. 


3, et seq. 

“The Pharisees came to him, and asked him, Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife? tempting him. He answered and said unto them, 
What did Moses command you? And they said, Moses suffered us to 
write a bill of Divorcement, and to put her away. And Jesus answered 
and said unto them, For the hardness of your hearts he wrote you this 
precept. But from the beginning of the creation God made them male 
and female. For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh; so then 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” 


And furthermore, — 

“Tn the house his disciples asked him again of the same matter. And 
he said unto them, Whosoever shall put away his wife, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery against her, and if a woman put away her 
husband, and marry again, she committeth adultery.” 


To this St. Luke adds, — 
“And whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her husband, 
committeth adultery.” 
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Two things are here plainly taught. First, That Marriage in 
its first estate, and now by the Lord’s reiteration, admits of no 
polygamy, — ** They twain shall be one flesh,” excluding utterly a 
third party to this union. But secondly, There is also here taught 
most distinctly and strongly, the Jndissoluble Nature of Marriage. 
According to this it cannot be obliterated. To put away a wife 
and marry another, or to put away a husband and marry another, 
or for a third party to marry the one put away, is, without any 
equivocation, pronounced to be an act of Adultery. 

2. Again, secondly, the Gospel Law permits one single exception 
only to the stringency of this rule. And this exception confirms 
the Rule. The Marriage bond may be dissolved upon the ground of 
Adultery. Dissolved, we say, so far as to permit the innocent 
party at least to marry again during the lifetime of the other. 
This we learn from several passages. St. Matthew, xix. 3, et seq., 
narrating the same conversation which was just quoted from St. 
Mark’s Gospel, records the Lord’s declaration as follows : — 

“ And I say unto you, whosoever shall put away his wife except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery, and whoso mar- 
rieth her that is put away committeth adultery.” 


Again in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 31, 32, the Lord 
thus declared His holy will : — 


“Tt hath been said, whosoever shall put away his wife let him give her 
a writing of Divorcement. But I say unto you, that whosoever shall put 
away his wife saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery, and whosoever shall marry her that is put away, committeth 
adultery.” 


This exception of adultery proves the general rule of the Indis- 
solubility of Marriage. It is the sole exception. This has been de- 
clared by Divine Authority, to be the one only cause which can be 
urged to dissolve the marriage relation. Except upon this ground, 
every Divorce which allows the parties to marry again, contradicts 
the Lord's Law, and offers a premium for Adultery — for the 
parties are still, by the light of the Divine Law, Husband and 
Wife. And whosoever of them marries during the lifetime of the 
other, offends against the sanctity of Marriage, and is guilty of a 
breach of the Seventh Commandment. And whosoever is joined 
to either of them, is in the same fault, for he, or she marries one 
who belongs already by Marriage to another living person. 
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In various Christian countries this Law is distinctly recognized. 
There may have been certain obstacles existing at the time of mar- 
riage, such as consanguinity within the forbidden degrees, insanity, 
idiocy, etc.; either of which it is generally agreed by Jurists, 
invalidated the Marriage from the beginning ; and the proof of 
which, with certain precautions indeed, authorizes the Court to 
declare it to be null and void as if it never had been. But no 
obstacle or event, whatever, which may arise after the marriage, can 
interfere to procure a Divorce from the Marriage bond, saving only 
this one of Connubial Infidelity. This being fully proved author- 
izes the Court to declare a Divorce, a vinculo matrimonii (as it is 
technically called), by which the Marriage is utterly dissolved, and 
the innocent person is allowed to marry again. 

However, it is to be acknowledged by the way, that even where 
adultery is not charged, there is one step which the civil Law may, 
and sometimes does take, without transgressing the Divine Law. 
Certain cases of intolerable hardship, of violent and shameful 
treatment, of abuse and indignity, may easily be imagined, and do 
sometimes occur, which justify the interference of the civil author- 
ity to afford that protection which the State is bound to furnish for 
all her citizens, as for the protection of life, for the preservation of 
public order, for the rights of property, and for the safety of 
children. And in this case, it is usually agreed that the Law may 
justly separate the Husband and Wife, so far as to exclude both 
“from whatever claim the Law may give one upon the other,” but 
not closing against them the door of reconciliation. Further than 
this, however, it may not go. The Divine Law holds in force. A 
legal separation may be decreed, but not that dissolution of the 
bond which permits either of the parties to marry again during the 
lifetime of the other. This kind of legal separation, though not 
properly Divorce, is in Legal phrase called, Divorce a mensa et 
toro. The French phrase is separation de corps. It should be 
granted only with very great caution. For while the case of an 
oppressed individual, man, woman, or child, ought always to 
receive the attention of the guardians of the Law, there is also to 
be weighed against each case, the possible risk accruing to the 
sound morals, and safety of the whole structure of society. Care 
must be taken that in giving protection, mercy or sympathy or 
prejudice may not be allowed to injure the highest ends of Justice. 
All right-minded Christian people certainly ought to be satisfied 
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with St. Paul’s directions (1 Cor. vii.), where he affirms that even 
voluntary separations of Husband and Wife, and that only for 
religious objects, and with mutual consent, and restricted to a cer- 
tain time, are to be used with great caution as they are liable to be 
abused, and offer an opportunity to Satan. If there is risk even 
in such separations, as those of which St. Paul speaks, who cannot 
see the far greater risk attending a state, in which, as Lord Howell 
expresses it, the Husband is left without a Wife, and the Wife 
without a Husband. 

To return then to the point. The Divine Law allows no act 
to obliterate the sanctity of the Marriage Contract, except the 
Adultery of one of the parties. In that case only, may either of 
the parties contract marriage during the life time of the other. 
The sense of the Law in England, and in other Christian countries, 
is, that, for the protection of the Citizen, in extreme cases of 
hardship, the Law may separate the parties and deprive them of 
certain privileges and mutual mghts expressed by the phrase a men- 
sa et toro. That is, in certain cases, the Law may take the privi- 
lege of a custodian of the persons of the subjects of the State ; 
but in no case, except that of Connubial Infidelity, may relieve 
them a vinculo matrimonii. The opinion of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, upon this subject, is expressed 
with sufficient clearness in the following Resolution of its General 
Convention, held at Baltimore in May, 1808. 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this Church, that it is inconsistent 
with a Law of God; and the Ministers of this Church shall not, there- 
fore, unite in Matrimony any person who is divorced, unless it be on 
account of the other person having been guilty of Adultery.” ? 


1 The question is here suggested: Does separation by Divorce for the cause of Adultery 
authorize the guilty party to marry again? We make no charge against the above 
implied prohibition ; but we ask leave to quote some passages from an article upon Divorce, 
written for the May number of the American Church Monthly, 1857, by the Hon. Hugh Davy 
Evans. After speaking of the greatly increased temptation to incontinence on the part of 
the guilty person if marriage is forbidden, he goes on to say: “ Logically, too, it is not 
easy to see how a marriage can exist as to one party, and not as to the other. If the adul- 
teress is still the wife of her injured husband after he has put her away, he must be still her 
husband, and so unable to take a second wife. If she be not his wife, it is not easy to see 
why she should not marry, unless a direct Divine prohibition could be found, which is not 
pretended. 

“Yet, the danger of inducing the commission of Adultery as a means of dissolving a 
hated marriage, and bringing about an union with a new and preferred partner, is very 
obvious. The proper remedy for that is, however, the infliction of penalties by the State 
upon the Adulterers, not the treating a marriage, not Divinely prohibited, as a nullity. If 
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Now what, on the other hand, is the Law and the practice in 
New England? Here again we take for illustration the Law of 
the State of Vermont, which is almost identical with that of the 
other five States, unless it be Massachusetts. (See the Revised 
Statutes of Vermont, a. p. 1863, Title xxiii. chap. 70.) After 
stating that on account of consanguinity, or insufficient age, or the 
idiocy or lunacy of one of the parties, or force or fraud used to 
obtain consent, or of impotency, marriages in certain cases may be 
declared void from the beginning; the Law goes on to mention 
these other causes for which the Supreme Court of the County in 
which one or both of the parties reside, may grant a Divorce, 
namely: 1st. Adultery in either party. 2d. The sentence of 
either party to confinement in the State Prison for three years or 
longer. 3d. Intolerable severity by either of the parties. 4th. 
Wilful desertion for three consecutive years. 5th. Seven years 
unexplained and silent absence. 6th. Neglect of the husband to 
support his wife, he having sufficient pecuniary ability. All libels 
based upon either of these conditions, and proved, must be granted 
by the Court. And finally, section forty-two thus declares : ** When- 
ever a marriage shall be dissolved, pursuant to the provisions of this 
chapter, the parties shall be deemed single and may lawfully marry 
again.” Here then the Law ignores all distinction between sepa- 
ration a mensa for the protection of suffering subjects of the State, 
on the one hand, and Divorce a@ vineulo, on the other hand. The 
latter is the only mode of separation recognized in these Statutes 
as lawful ; and in this State, and all the New England States ex-¢ 
cepting Massachusetts, it is employed in all cases without distine- 
tion. Thus, while 184 bills of Divorce have been granted in Ver- 
mont for the last five years for the cause of Adultery, 409 bills, 
giving exactly the same freedom as to marriage, have been granted 
for various other causes: as for wilful Desertion 238, intolerable 
severity (exercised in some cases by the wife) 117, refusal to sup- 
port 11, and for causes not mentioned 45. The Law of Vermont 
allows the parties to all these 409 bills, which are granted for some 
other cause than adultery, to marry again, as if there were no exist- 
ing divinely-appointed relations between them. 
the Church had any lay discipline, it would be a very proper occasion for its exercise, 
if parties committed Adultery; and the censure. might, not improperly, be made more 


severe, if the object of the Adultery appeared to be to procure a Divorce with a view toa 
second Marriage. But it does not seem clear that the Church has a right to pronounce 


such second Marriage void."’ 
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The case stands then in this wise. On the one hand there is 
Marriage, — which is a contract of Divine institution, an estate of 
God’s establishment, more ancient than any form of civil govern- 
ment, and thé only legitimate foundation of Families ; which was 
vindicated and restored to its original rule by the Law of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; which, according to the inspired Apos- 
tle, represents on earth the holy, inviolable, eternal union of Christ 
and his Church; and which the Church, together with various civil 
governments, has never ceased to regard as the most holy, binding, 
searching, indissoluble contract and union into which one human 
being can enter with another. But on the other hand, this estate 
of Marriage is treated by the Laws of Vermont and other New 
England States as if it were never in any wise under the control of 
Christ’s Law; as if its sanctity were a myth; as if it were the sole 
creation and ordinance of the state, and to be dealt with and rent 
asunder as a simple affair of proletarian convenience and policy ; as 
if its solemn contract was hardly so coercive as that which one 
might make with his wood-sawyer; as if all its vows, spoken and 
implied, were binding only so long as the caprice and humor of 
the parties agreed, and then, to be put away with a slight formality, 
and a new contract with another entered into, as one would cast 
off old garments, present them to a needy friend, and reclothe him- 
self in new apparel. 

Upon this ground, therefore, we declare the Law prevailing in 
New England as to Divorces, ahd the practice under the Law, to 
. be treacherous to Family Union, contrary to Christian Morals, a 
snare to the thoughtless and ignorant, an opportunity to the de- 
praved, an offense and sin against the Divine Law, and, in short, a 
method of legalized polygamy. 

We cannot attempt to dwell upon all the painful thoughts to 
which this view of the subject gives rise. This immorality threat- 
ens a beautiful and favored portion of our common country with a 
cloud of moral evil, scandal, domestic strife, and debauchery. The 
Law of God cannot be broken even by the Law of States without 
consequences of evil resulting which repentance only, and reforma- 
tion, can avert. Families become unsettled. The relation of husband 
and wife assumes the form of a bare partnership in business. Chil- 
dren lose their just inheritance of Baptism, of Home ties, of Family 
name, and Family honor. The highest, tenderest duties of Parents 
to Children, the reverence of Children to Parents, the chaste inter- 
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course of children, all are sacrificed to Mammon, Lust or Wrath. 
All true sentiment and right feeling are victimized, and held aloft 
for the scorner’s criticism. The Penetralia of the household are 
thrown open for the public inspection of the jesting crowd. There 
are no retirement, no beauty, no harmony, no holiness, no shrine, 
no domestic Lares upon the hearth, or household Penates upon 
the shelf. That, which should be as a rich well-watered pasture, 
is turned into an arid desert, where a few miserable lambs can 
scarcely find sustenance. The Law of God is ignored, and in the 
strife, the Lord himself is banished from the Family circle. 

What better than this can you expect, when you remember that 
the State of Vermont, e. g., for five years past, can boast one Di- 
vorce a vineulo for every nineteen marriages, that the number of 
Divorces has annually increased, that, whereas, in the first of five 
years, the sum of Divorces to the sum of marriages was as 1 to 22, 
in the fifth year it was as 1 to 19,—and that of every 150 men, or 
150 women whom you meet, there is grave reason to fear, that of 
either number, one is a divorcee. The Registration Reports may 
record that the number of illegitimate chibdeon 1 in this State aver- 
ages less than in England, but their numbers would be fearfully in- 
creased, should we apply the same Laws here as there in respect 
to Matrimony and Divorce. Legalized Divorce is not known in 
England as it is here. There is but one cause acknowledged there 
which can dissolve the Marriage tie. Our Philanthropists, and our 
Demagogues may inveigh against Mormonism, or they may hold up 
to execration that repulsive feature of the old Southern Slavery 
which held as nothing the matrimonial bends between the slaves, 
but here, in this free State, the very same thing is done by freemen, 
and is legalized by the Law of the State, and we suppose there are 
men to be found who glory in it, and view it as a sign of progress. 

With one or two remarks on this point we passon. One of our 
Clergy who was for several years Chaplain to a New England State 
Prison came to suspect that men might easily be victims of a con- 
spiracy to thrust them into the State Prison for three years or 
more, that their wives might marry a preferred suitor. The dis- 
solving of home ties amongst the people is sometimes most bewil- 
dering. We lately heard of an instance of Divorce, in which one 
of two daughters, after the father and mother separated, went to 
live with her mother’s mother. There she took her grandmother’s 
surname. Her mother afterwards married, and this daughter then 
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went to live with her, and took the name of her mother’s second 
husband, by which name only she now desires to be known, but of 
course she is known by all the three names. In the mean time, 
her sister went to live with their father, who also had married 
again, and she is known by her father’s name. How can children 
under such circumstances retain any reverence for Home or Do- 
mestic ties, or learn to value them except upon merely mercenary 
grounds? Is it strange that many young persons now coolly enter 
into this sort of conditional engagement, to be married after a 
season, if, in the mean time, they do not see another they prefer. 
In the State of Vermont, which was settled and nurtured, as was 
supposed, by men who were guided by Christian principle, such a 
case as this was presented and acted upon in one of the last winter 
Courts. A wife deserted her husband and -went to live with 
another man. At the same time this second man drove away his 
wife by studied ill-usage, so that she was forced to depart, upon 
which he received the other woman. They lived together in the 
same house for five years, after which the woman who deserted 
her husband entered a libel against that husband in the Supreme 
Court of the County, and sued for a bill of Divorce. The man 
who drove away his wife by ill-usage also entered a libel against 
her, and sued for a Divorce. The Divorces were both decreed ; 
immediately after which, the two offending parties who had lived 
together unmarried for five years, were married. Whether the in- 
jured and deserted husband has satisfied himself with another wife, 
and the abused wife has found comfort in another husband, we are 
not informed, but there is nothing to prevent their doing so if 
they choose. Further, we have been informed of cases where, 
by the medium of Divorce and Marriage, brothers or neighbors 
have quietly exchanged wives. And finally, there is no reason in 
the condition of things why a fact mentioned to us as occurring in 
one of the New England States, might not, and does not, occur in 
them all; namely, a son by the first wife marrying the divorced 
second wife of his own father. 

The fact is, that although Public sentiment now revolts at the 
simultaneous Polygamy of the Mormons, yet, in New England the 
course of things appears to be tending towards that which Moral- 
ists and Jurists call successive Polygamy. Can we regard such 
things with patience? Ought they to be allowed to poison our 
Domestic and Social Life? Is not the Law and the practice under 
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it, viewed by the light of the Christian Law, immoral and cor- 
rupt ? 

III. We pass on to the third point, The causes of this extraor- 
dinary frequency of Divorce. These are not difficult to describe. 
First, and before all, the cause, and provocative to many Divorces, 
is the very facility with which they are obtained. It is so easy on 
account of weariness, incompatibility of temper, longings for for- 
bidden pleasures, unsatisfied vanity, covetousness, capricious likes 
and dislikes, to obtain a legal divorce, that it is obtained. That 
license which would hardly be thought of, if absolutely prohibited, 
is readily seized, when it is thrust into the hand, pressed upon the 
mind, proclaimed to the ear, and assured to possession by compli- 
ance only with a slight formality. Human nature cannot resist 
this temptation. The facility with which Divorces are granted, 
and the so-called freedom which it offers to marry again, present a 
most attractive bait to young, thoughtless, shallow, vain, or design- 
ing persons. There is really nothing to hinder a frequent change 
of husbands or wives, as the case may be. Those who enter into 
the married estate are always conscious that they need not bear 
the yoke longer than they wish to. It can be thrown off by a 
slight artifice, either by mutual agreement, or at the will of one of 
them. The Apostolic rules of mutual reliance and dependence, of 


headship, authority, and order, are scouted as antiquated, and a 


readiness to resort to Divorce, in case this partnership does not 
work smoothly, or some other partner is preferred, is continually 
cherished by the simple facility with which the thing may be done.! 


1 Here is a specimen of the mode in which the unhealthy desires of the people are pan- 
dered to by advertisments. We omit the names and references. 

“Absolute Divorces legally obtained in New York, and States. where desertion, ete., 
sufficient cause. No publicity or charge till divorce obtained. Consultations free.” 

“* Absolute Divorces legally obtained in any State, without publicity; drunkenness, de- 
sertion, cruelty, suflicient cause; consultations free; no fees charged in advance.” 

“ Absolute Divorces legally obtained from New York and other States, without any pub- 
licity; no fee or charge whatever in advance; advice free.”’ 

“The easy divorce business is brought every day nearer and nearer perfection in the 
West. In Cincinnati, the other day, a man got a divorce without his wife’s knowledge, 
upon a single statement in his petition that she represented herself to be thirty-two years 
of age at the time of her marriage, when she was in reality over forty, and that she was ‘a 
common scold.’ No papers were ever served upon her, and the necessary legal notice was 
published in a Price Current, or other paper of that class which no woman ever sees. Her 
character too, was faultless, and she had a child fourteen months old, and the sole apparent 
motive of the husband was a desire to marry another woman. In this case the attorney, 
in person, supplied whatever proof was needed to make out the case, and appears to belong 
to a class of ‘divorce lawyers’ who absolutely live by perjury and fraud.” 

From an article in The Nafion. 
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Now then if you add to this facility the tremendous impulse 
which is given to the imagination by the depraved humor, self-will, 
and inordinate and sinful desires of mankind: If with this you at- 
tach, also, the general low view and gross ignorance of the Holy 
Scriptures, of the Ten Commandments, and of the Christian’s duty 
to God and to man: If you add also the morbid extravagant views 
of Social and Domestic life which are fostered in the minds of the 
young, especially of young women, by the. fashions, and by the 
fashionable novels, periodicals, and often wretched stuff which is 
circulated for literature throughout the country, tainting the souls 
of its readers, and giving a false view in every respect of the grand 
relations and duties of life: Put all these together, and it is no 
wonder that Divorces are becoming very frequent. And then to 
all that has been said, add, finally, the power of self propagation 
which this thing has, amongst a people whose public opinion has 
already become demoralized upon the subject, and you reach the 
very hot-bed of the evil. 

Each Divorce sows the seed for others. It is the town talk. 
The newspapers give the often disgusting particulars, with an un- 
holy relish. The men give the details of it in the tavern, over 
the counter, and at the noonday rest. The women gossip over it, 
month after month, at their calls, tea-drinkings, or sociables. The 
children hear it discussed freely by their elders at the daily meals, 
with comments and details often that they should not hear. They 
all, men, women, and children see that it is a Legal act, frequently 
occurring, recognized by the Statute Law, and accepted by the peo- 
ple. They see the actors in it, and their children, living in the 
same reputation as heretofore, and they hear them extenuating 
and justifying their course. They see the Supreme Court of the 
County, which they have been trained to regard as the very im- 
personation of Justice and Dignity, sanctioning this dissolution of 
the Marriage tie. They see Justices of the Peace, perhaps, some- 
times, Ministers of the Gospel, uniting these Divorced persons 
again with others in Holy Matrimony. And what is the result? 
What can it be, other thanthe general corruption of the Public 
Conscience, and a contemptuous disregard for the appeals of the 
few remaining fastidious, reverent, and religious citizens ? 

Put all these things then together. The fatal facility of Di- 
vorce, — Ignorance of God’s } — the natural inclination of 
mankind to sin, — morbid and warped views of life and its duties, 
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—vicious Literature, and a demoralized corrupted public senti- 
ment, continually heated and composted by the granting of Divorces, 
— these explain, well enough, the growing frequency of Divorce. 

IV. Now, finally, what is the Remedy for this state of things ? 

We must acknowledge that its almost irresistible progress fills 
our mind with wonder and alarm. For it appears to be almost 
beyond human reach, whether in these or in most of the other 
States of the Union, and only to be controlled by the wise Provi- 
dence, perhaps the Judgments of Almighty God. But this state 
of things, and the future prospects of the country, are such as de- 
mand remonstrance from every pious man, every faithful Citizen, 
every true Patriot. Weall are bound to discharge our responsibility 
in this matter according to our knowledge and ability, that our con- 
science may be clear and our work done. 

1. One part of the Remedy must be for the Clergy and Laity, 
both, to educate the Public mind and conscience as to the solem- 
nity, religiousness and indissolubility of Marriage, and to endeavor 
to solhews it, by encouraging more frequent use of the Church 
building in the stlonsislantion “of Holy Matrimony, also by instruc- 
tion, writing, reading, advice, remonstrance, or by addresses, lec- 
tures, discussions, and prayers, according to the mode, opportunities 
and position of the advocate. This, of course, must have some 
weight upon the current of Public opinion, and tend to change 
it, at least amongst those with whom we have opportunities of 
influence. 

2. Another remedial means, which we may hope is generally 
practiced by our Clergy, must be, to ascertain the facts when 
parties apply for marriage, and to decline to join in Holy Matri- 
mony either of two divorced parties, both being alive, except it be 
the innocent party to a Divorce, granted only upon the ground of 
Adultery. This carries us on also to an act of discipline in case 
the parties are Communicants or propose to be; 7. e. so long as 
both parties live, to warn from the Holy Communion that person, 
who, being divorced for other cause than adultery, shall marry 
again during the lifetime of the other. And, so long at least as 
both these parties so divorced are living, to warn off, also, that 
person who knowingly shall marry either of them.! 

1 The obligation of this rule seems to be perfectly plain in all cases where the act con- 


demned is done knowingly, and in defiance of the Pastor’s previous counsel and protest. 
Otherwise, as the Church Law now stands, we give weight to the Counsels of the Bishop of 
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We are aware that a question is here raised, that cannot, and 
ought not, to be avoided. Is a Clergyman justified, and will he 
be upheld by authority, in this refusal to marry, and especially in 
this proposed act of discipline? We hold that in foro conscientie 
there is no liberty of choice. The Resolution of the General 
Convention of 1808, though not technically a Law, declares the sense 
of this Church to be, that such Marriage is inconsistent with a Law 
of God, and forbids the Ministers of this Church to solemnize it. 
By fair implication, then, those persons who are married in dis- 
regard of these terms, are regarded by this Church as living in 
open transgression of the Law of God, 7. e. of the Seventh Com- 
mandment, and therefore to be dealt with as ‘ open and notorious 
evil livers.” 

Yet there are some men, and it may be some Clergymen, who 
always rule their conscience by the simple letter of Canon, or 
Civil Law. These will urge that the omission to legislate specifically 
upon this point leaves them the liberty ‘of choice unchallenged. 
They will assert that this Resolution has no further force than its 
bare letter of prohibition, — that Clergymen can do no more than 
refuse to marry the parties, — that they can be legally married by 


Illinois in his recent Convention Address. After speaking of the sacredness of the marriage 
bond, and the national decline which attends the rupture of its Divine constitution, and the 
duty of the Clergy, he adds: “ There is a question of discipline connected with a seeond 
marriage, after the dissolution of the first, by process of law, but on inadequate grounds, 
which has disturbed some congregations, and, at different periods, been presented to me for 
resolution. Are parties thus married, permanently disqualified, during the connection, for 
the Holy Communion? Admitting all that can be said, and justly, of the offense involved 
in such a marriage, during the life of the other party in the divorce; inasmuch as it is 
fully valid in all social relations — has been entered into without consciousness or intention 
of wrong doing — and the state is beyond all legitimate remedy — and an attempt to en- 
force the renunciation of the tie would be full of collateral injury, and probably a subject 
for legal or criminal action against the minister abetting it, | have been compelled to de- 
termine, that the living in such a state was not a subject for Church censure equivalent to 
a permanent excommunication; and that therefore, in proper expediency, fieri non debet, 
sed factum, valet. 

Thus, if either party were a communicant before the contract, its moral infirmity should 
not vacate the spiritual privilege; and if, at any time subsequent during that married life, 
the claims of a godly obedience pressed the soul of either to the Sacramental blessing, it 
should not be repressed, (if the party was otherwise meet,) from the imputed criminality 
in the domestic life, for which there was “no place of repentance.” This decision may not 
be admitted by a very logical casuistry, or in a severer age of the Church’s discipline; but 
it would be the judgment I should form, and the advice I have given, in view of the con- 
flicting obligations — the legal and social rights — the interests of innocent offspring, and 
the higher expediency involved in the case. A decision, however, so far qualified, will not 
constrain a clergyman, whose conscience dissents, and who prefers to face the evils, and 
disregard the expediency, in vindication of what he considers inflexible right, and the 
condemnation of a state which he brands as adultery.” 
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another, and must then be received by the Clergyman into full 
communion, —that no discipline can be applied because it is not 
ordered, — that even a Clergyman may himself procure a Divorce 
for any cause, and may then be joined in Marriage to a person 
divorced on any ground, without being amenable to Law or in 
danger of losing his Clerical rank. 

We regret to say that this position, specious as it is in morals, 
can certainly be urged in these times, and, it is said, has lately been 
urged, to the infinite embarrassment of faithful clergymen, and the 
scandal of conscientious laymen. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
has rightly declared the truth. But she provides no laws to guide 
the public conscience, or to resist the tremendous pressure of per- 
verse will, and of depraved heathenish public sentiment, which now 
at any day may be hurled against some one of her faithful sons for 
his attempt in the name of Christ to vindicate the Divine Law of 
Marriage, the sacredness of the Family tie, and the godly discipline 
of the Holy Communion. 

If then the matter so stands that there is the slightest doubt upon 
this question whether the Church Law is sufficiently explicit to 
sustain, and protect a Clergyman in this refusal to marry, and to 
admit to the Holy Communion —let Churchmen see to it, that 
this omission in the Law of the Protestant Episcopal Church as re- 
gards Divorces, (also the prohibited degrees of marriage!) may 
speedily be remedied by the General Convention, and placed be- 
yond all doubt. 

3. Again, the Statute Law of every State, should, so far as 
practicable, solemnize and dignify the Estate of Marriage, by pre- 
venting all hasty, secret, illegal, and irresponsible marriages. In 
the State of Vermont, as the Law now stands since abolishing the 
publication of the bans, it regulates only the age, and degree of 
relationship of the parties, it forbids polygamy, it names the au- 
thorized ministers, and provides a form of certificate of marriage 
when consummated. Besides this, there is absolutely no Law in 
Vermont on the subject. Men and women, known and unknown, 
publicly and privately, at any hour of the day or night, without 
signature, without witnesses, without identification, clandestinely, 
or otherwise, upon the bare impulse of the moment, or by deliber- 
ate plotting, are allowed to follow out any device, or desire which 
their own prudence, passion, folly, or cunning may dictate. The 
Law gives no attention, or respect to the subject which tends to 
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dignify, and vindicate the true honor of marriage. It affords the 
officiating minister no protection against deceit or fraud. It does 
nothing to identify the parties for the sake of the peace, and good 
order of the community. It gives the friends of the innocent and 
unsuspecting, no opportunity to detect and expose profligate de- 
signs. It does nothing to secure the family circle from possible 
invasion. It simply ignores as far as possible the whole subject. 
Can any thoughtful person question, that this course seems far 
better fitted to secure \the numerical increase of citizens, than the 
virtue of Our families\and communities? It treats Marriage so 
lightly, that it is not at all surprising if the parties to a hasty and 
ill assorted union, after their plans are accomplished, easily slide 
into the current of Divorce. —‘* What a departure from the 
manners of the Pilgrims!” exclaimes M. Carlier, “ what strange 
Law! If it concerns the sale of the smallest corner of land there 
must be a deed signed, sealed in the presence of witnesses, and 
recorded in a Register. .... But for this most important act 
of life, the simplest tokens are sufficient to prove the existence of 
an engagement between the parties. As if Marriage did not in- 
volve consequences of fortune more important than a sale or a 
will.” Elsewhere the same writer wisely observes: “It is a 
great defect in the Law to deprive Marriage of a certain solemnity 
which renders its importance better understood, — or to remove 
from it the guaranty of publicity which keeps alive the respect of 
mankind, and from which only too many people seek to escape. 
It is true (he adds) some people hold that the publicity of Mar- 
riage is of no interest, that the union of the individuals is their 
exclusive affair alone, and concerns no one else. This reasoning 
arises from the predominant idea in America, that the individual 
is superior to the Community, and that the latter should not ex- 
ercise any restraints except in rare cases, and from reasons of most 
serious moment. But it is forgotten, that Marriage is the foun- 
dation of the Family, and creates new relations between persons 
who have been strangers to each other; and hence come rights 
and duties of every nature, Domestic, Civil, Political—and we 
cannot too much protect an institution, the most ancient and re- 
spectable of all, where morality is tempered by social condition.” 
In these sentiments, we doubt not, our readers most heartily 
concur. Should not then the Statute Law of every State establish 
* precautions and protective formalities,” by which the parties to 
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a marriage shall be distinctly identified as Citizens in their respec- 
tive communities ; by which their intention of marriage shall be 
duly signed in the presence of competent residents, and registered 
by the proper officer; by which a definite interval of time may be 
allowed after the Registration, witnesses required to be present at 
the marriage, and a certificate or license furnished for the assurance 
of the officiating Minister or Justice, — perhaps to be counter- 
signed by him, and returned to the Office of the Town Clerk ? 

These simple requirements will procure greater respect for the 
uriion which is thus solemnized. They will put no bar to the 
marriage of any honest Citizen, whatever be his rank or station ; 
they will protect the community to some extent against the mis- 
fortune of ill-judged, hasty, clandestine, and perhaps criminal, 
unions; and by thus elevating the views of the people as to mar- 
riage, they will contribute, it is hoped, and believed, to lessen the 
number of Divorces. 

4. And finally, efforts should be made, all good men united, 
and the public sentiment aroused where practicable, to procure 
such change in the Law as shall prohibit the dissolution of the 
Marriage bond except only in case of the adultery of one of the par- 
ties; increasing also, if need be, the pains and penalties incurred 
by adultery ; and in special cases of hardship authorizing separa- 
tion, if necessary be, a mensa et toro; leaving the way open to fu- 
ture reconcilation of the parties, but absolutely refusing permission 
to marry again while both the parties live, and treating all such 
marriages as criminal. ; 

There may be objections urged against this distinction between 
Divorce a vineulo and separation a mensa, but the state of things, 
we imagine, cannot be more alarming than it now is under our 
present system. - We cannot suffer greatly by maintaining openly 
the Christian Law of Marriage. In the State of Massachusetts, 
where this distinction is made, although it is most imperfectly ap- 
plied,! the number of Divorces of both kinds occurring the last 
five years, whether in proportion to the marriages or to the popu- 
lation, is not one fourth part as numerous as in Connecticut, or 
one half that in Vermont. 

If it is possible to procure these most desirable changes in public 


1 As, for instance, where 1,132 Divorces a vinculo, and say 132 Divorces a mensa, are 
granted, only 519 (less than one half) of the Divorces a vinculo are for the cause of 
adultery. 
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opinion, and in the Law, there is yet hope that the frequency of 
Divorce, and the drift towards successive Polygamy in our New 
England States may be stayed ; that the Public Mind may become 
more elevated, that the morals of Social and Domestic Life may 
become sounder and purer, more wholesome and beneficent, and 
that a new generation may arise with a higher, and better, and holier 
future, than that which now seems to dawn on the present. 

















Art. VI.—THE PRESENT ASPECT OF “THE ROMAN 
QUESTION.” 






The Comedy of the Convocation in the English Church, in two 
Scenes: Edited by ArcupEacon Cuasusiz, D. D. 






‘Iva ri yéAotov ei Kai mepi yeAolov mpayparos. 
Give me leave to be merry on a merry subject.— 8. Greg. Naz. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society, 126 Nassau 
Street. 1868. 


A Book with the above title, and imprint, has recently appeared 
which challenges the attentive, and thoughtful consideration of 
Anglican Churchmen. It is not an ordinary brochure, but a well- 
considered, and carefully-prepared theological pamphlet. The 
secular press describes it as ‘one of the sharpest, wittiest satires 
seen for a very long time ;” while the “ Catholic Standard” scru- 
ples not to affirm, that it is “as unanswerable, as it is timely, 
and has dealt a blow to Anglicanism from which that dying system 
will never recover.” Common rumor ascribes its authorship to 
that “ Prince of ’Verts,” Father Newman ; and, if it be not from 
his pen, it is.at least worthy of him, in its intellectual ability, and 
unscrupulous malignity against the Church of his Baptism. After 
a careful perusal, it is our humble judgment, that no abler assault 
than this has been made from the side of Rome on the doctrines 
and discipline of the English Church. Before this ** Comedy,” 
Milner’s ** End of Controversy ” must * pale its ineffectual fires.” 
That weak book proceeded on the principle (so common among 
Romanists) of lumping together all the errors and abuses of every 
known Protestant sect, and attributing them en masse to an imag- 
inary body, styled “The Protestant Church,” to which it is as- 
sumed that Anglo-Catholic and Puritan dissenter alike belong. 
Of course no well-instructed Churchman could be imposed on by 
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such clap-trap. Weak woman (like ** Charlotte Elizabeth ’’ Tonna) 
after reading it, might confess to bewilderment as to the right 
way; but the sophistries of the smooth-tongued Bishop of Casta- 
bala could mislead no well-instructed, and well-balanced mind. 
Not so with our author. His eagle eye has left unnoticed no spot, 
nor blemish capable of detection in any part of the Anglican Com- 
munion, while, with an ingenuity, which seems well-nigh super- 
human, he has contrived not to let drop a single word, which could 
be construed in our favor on any point. As a specimen of special 
pleading it is simply admirable. He means to exterminate us root 
and branch. He assails ** High,” “ Low,” and * Broad ’’— each 
in detail, and to each school of Anglican thought he designs to give 
“ No quarter.”” The scene opens in “ The Jerusalem Chamber,” 
with the question proposed for discussion by a certain Dr. Easy 
(a character evidently intended to personate a well-known easy- 
going Dean, whose local habitation is not distant from Westmin- 
ster Abbey).—‘* Would it be considered heresy in the Church of 
England tv deny the existence of a God?” And here let us note 
his first fallacy. The proposition is immediately stated, and repre- 
sented as uncontradicted, that our “ nineteenth Article, in affirm- 
ing that att churches, even the Apostolic, have erred in matters 
of faith, obviously implies that the Church of England may err also 
in the same way.” The nineteenth Article affirms no such thing 
of all churches. Error is attributed to four Patriarchates, inclu- 
ding Rome; but there is no charge brought against the Church of 
Constantinople, a rather important part of the Catholic Church. 
So the argument, whatever it might have been worth as stated, 
falls at once, because it is based upon a falsehood. Of course 
every difficulty, which besets the Mother Church of England, 
owing to her unfortunate (but we may hope temporary) conneetion 
with the State, is carefully brought to light. Queen Victoria, and 
the Judicial Committee of her Privy Council are represented as of 
equal authority in all matters of Faith with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the two Houses of Convocation. 

Much is made of the statement in the Twenty-first Article 
(omitted in our Prayer Book) that ** General Councils sometimes 
have erred.” But that this assertion was predicated of the Romish 
(so-called) General Councils, and not of the undisputed Councils, 
is obvious. The Statute (1 Eliz. i. 36) expressly provides that — 
“‘ Heresy shall only be adjudged by the authority of the Canonical 
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Scriptures, or by the first four General Councils, or any of them, or 
any other General Council wherein the same was declared Heresy, 
by the express and plain words of the said Canonical Scriptures.” 
And the Lambeth Conference solemnly reaffirmed “the Faith as 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, held by the Primitive Church, 
summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the undisputed General 
Councils.”’ Possibly this may suffice to answer the anxious ques- 
tion, which our Comedian puts into the mouth of his Dean Critical, 
— ‘Could any of his reverend friends undertake to inform him 
what was the authority of the Church of England?” 

We have little concern with our author’s trenchant assaults on 
the schools of pseudo-evangelicanism, and rationalism, save to laugh 
at the fine points he makes. What immediately concerns us is his 
attack on our doctrine of the Constitution and Nature of the 
Holy Catholic Church, as held by the orthodox among us— “ the 
branch-theory,” as our author contemptuously terms it. Of course 
we dismiss at once any such untenable theories as that the Angli- 
can is the sole survivor of the ancient Catholic Church, or that 
Protestantism is par excellence Catholicity. ‘* The branch-theory ” 
is, that the Catholic Church of Christ was for many centuries one 
undivided, visible, Holy Communion. But the grasping ambition 
of the Roman Patriarchs, and their unwarranted tampering with 
the Nicene Faith by the addition of rit10oquxE to the Creed, led to 
a separation between East and West, which still continues with 
mutual anathemas. The Catholic Church did not perish, but be- 
came divided like the Jewish Church after the death of Solomon ; 
the Greek Church corresponding to the tribes under Rehoboam, 
and the more numerous Latin Churches to the rest of the nation, 
Israel. Some centuries later, when the ancient Church of Eng- 
land reformed Romish abuses, and reasserted her true indepen- 
dence, which had fallen into abeyance, Pope Pius V. pretended to 
excommunicate her, and thereby created a new schism in the West. 
The Catholic Church therefore is at present divided into three 
communions — the Greek, the Latin, and the Anglican — each of 
which claims to rest infallibly on Holy Scripture, as defined by the 
(Ecumenical Creeds and Councils ; but neither of which can truly 
claim infallibility for minor theological opinions. Of course we, as 
Anglo-Catholics, believe in the correctness of all the religious ar- 
ticles laid down in the Book of Common Prayer ; but we would be 
perfectly willing to submit them for ultimate judgment to a Gen- 
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eral Council, in which all three branches of the Catholic Church 
should be fairly represented. To such a future Council our di- 
vines and doctors have constantly appealed. 

The ingenious author of this “* Comedy ”’ attempts to cast ridi- 
cule on “the branch-theory ” by such language as this : — 


“ Suppose the Archdeacon, resolving to try his theory, set out on a for- 
eign tour. Did he leave Dover an Anglican, and disembark at Calais a 
Roman Catholic? If so, at what particular spot did he drop the Angli- 
can Articles, and take up the Roman Missal? Was it marked by a buoy ? 
or was the transformation a gradual process, like the changes of tempera- 
ture? On leaving Dover he carried with him only two sacraments, which 
had grown into seven by the time he landed at Calais. Supposing the 
distance to be twenty-five miles, did he take up a new sacrament,— he 
was going to say at every fifth mile-stone, but the sea knew not such 
measures of distance. Were there fixed points at which he began to be- 
lieve that Transubstantiation was a holy mystery, and not a blasphemous 
fable ; that Confirmation and Extreme Unction were divine sacraments, 
and, not, as he had believed while breakfasting at Dover, a mere ‘ corrupt 
following of the Apostles?’ Did he, in spite of the injunction with which 
they were all familiar, ‘ not to speak to the man at the wheel,’ anxiously 
interrogate that individual as to the precise longitude in which it behooved 
him to cast away some Anglican delusion, and to take up some [ R.] Cath- 
olic Truth? At what point of the voyage did the Pope’s supremacy be- 
gin to dawn upon him ? ete. ete.”—pp. 64, 65. 


Now this is all very funny, but unfortunately not very true. It 
is a manifest Petitio Principii. It assumes that Anglo-Catholics 
hold the same expansion of dogma that the Roman Catholics do. 
Rome has elevated minor dogmas, many of which we consider 
erroneous, to the dignity of Articles of Faith. . Pope Pius IV. in 
his zeal for Roman orthodoxy, succeeded in chiseling out a mam- 
moth Creed, its stupendous proportions almost rivaling the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine articles of the “ Profession of Faith ” of 
some backwoods Calvinistie “ Church.” 

But we have not elevated the Thirty-eight Articles to the rank 
of a Creed. Wherever the Catholic Churchman goes, he carries 
with him his firm and unshaken Faith in the Nicene Creed, the 
Apostolical Succession, Baptismal Regeneration, and the Real Pres- 
ence. And this is al/ that is essential; on minor points we can 
safely allow latitude of opinion. S. Augustine has well said, * In 
necessariis, unitas ; in dudiis, libertas; in omnibus, caritas.”” Thus, 
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if inter-communion were restored between us and the Russian 
Church, we could carry with us our Articles to Moscow, and the 
Muscovite his sacred icons to New York, without prejudice to one 
another's Faith, and without ‘‘ counting the mile-stones ”’ to deter- 
mine their orthodoxy ! 

Speaking of the Articles, we cannot omit noticing the hit at Dr. 
Pusey’s “ Eirenicon.” Much as we respect the vast erudition, fer- 
vent piety, and holy zeal for Unity, which characterize that truly 
eminent man, we cannot but regard as chimerical his scheme for 
the reconciliation of the English Articles with the Tridentine De- 
ecrees. Better drop both, than attempt to harmonize incompatibles. 
The scheme commends itself more to the heart than to the judg- 
ment. 

“Dean Criticat did not see why, if every man might choose his own 
sense, Dr. Pusey might not choose his own interpreter, though he could 
have wished he had made a better choice. But he was surprised that 
Dr. Pusey did not detect the inconsistency of making the Roman Church 
the interpreter of Articles, which were directed against herself. 

It was really too much to make the Roman Church at once the interpreter 
of charges brought against her, and the judge of the parties who brought 
them.” — p. 26. 


This is all, in effect, very true, though the Articles are some- 
what older than the Decrees of Trent. Still the “ Eirenicon” 
has many merits, which suffice to redeem it from this blemish of 
inconsistency. 

The ingenious author of the “Comedy” devotes his second 
scene to a discussion of that bugbear of all Roman controversial- 
ists, — the validity of Anglican Orders. No mention, of course, is 
made of the fact that Pope Pius IV. the author of the long- 
winded Creed which goes by his name, offered repeatedly to Queen 
Elizabeth to accept the Anglican Church and its Clergy, without 
reordination, if England would but own his Supremacy. Such a 
suppressio veri is not uncommon in this work. The old stale cavils 
are all burnished up anew, except the “ Nag’s Head Fable,” which 
we trust is now dead and forever’ buried. (1.) The length of time 
before the records of Parker’s consecration were produced. (2.) 
The form of consecration : — ** Take the Hoty Guost, and remem- 
ber that thou stir up the grace of Gop which is in thee, by impo- 
sition of hands ; for Gop hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of soberness.” (3.) The missing record of 
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Barlow’s consecration. (4.) The lack of mission from the Roman 
Pontiff. These objections have been answered so often, that it is 
pitiful to see them renewed. (1.) The record of Archbishop 
Parker’s consecration was produced as soon as its validity was 
in question by the ‘“* Nag’s Head Fable.”’ And in addition to this, 
every Anglican Bishop can trace his Orders, through Archbishop 
Laud, to the famous Marco Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of 
Spoleto, who was consecrated by the Roman Pontifical. (2.) The 
second objection, if urged with any shadow of truth, would inval- 
idate all Holy Orders in the world; since the present Roman and 
English form was not used by the Ante-Nicene Church (Apost. 
Const. bk. 8, c. 4, 5); nor is it now used by the Oriental 
Churches. The laying on of hands with prayer by valid consecra- 
tors is the essential of Ordination. (3.) As to the third, Perceval 
has well shown, “that while Parker’s Episcopal descent can be 
traced by the Records, through three channels, independently of 
Barlow, namely, Coverdale, Scory, and Hodskin, all linking him 
to Archbishop Warham, and Cardinal Fisher ; Cardinal Pole’s 
through Thirlby, can be traced through only one channel, and that 
one which he had in common with Parker, namely, Hodskin ; that 
Bonner and Heath cannot be traced at all; and that concerning 
Gardiner, he is in the same case with Barlow, no record of his 
consecration having been made.” (4.) As to the necessity of a 
mission from Rome to confer valid Orders, we scout the idea. If 
there were anything in it, it would invalidate the Orders of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, the validity of which Rome freely admits. 
So that here the Romish controversialists are plainly inconsistent 
with themselves. In fact the Roman Court has never judicially 
pronounced Anglican Orders invalid ; though the Roman Bishops 
too commonly practice the sacrilege of reordination on such Eng- 
lish Priests as abandon their own altars for those of Rome. Our 
author, however, warns us that there is wrath in store for us. 
** But there was to be a new Council next year, and, from informa- 
tion which had reached him, he had not a shadow of doubt that it 
would not only decide that point, but a good many others which 
his High-Church friends were extremely anxious to keep open. 
There was evidently sorrow and trouble in store for them, and their 
position would soon be more untenable than ever.”” Eheu! 

In his zeal against Anglican Orders, our witty writer occasion- 
ally descends to balderdash. For example, he claims that our 
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Clergy have, “as a class, a dreadfully unsupernatural (!) look.” 
Indeed he goes so far as to say, that “in their faces there is no re- 
flection of the Sacramental Presence ” — whatever that may 
chance to mean. Now, when it comes to appearance, we are 
grieved to say that we have met with Hibernian Priests of the 
Holy Roman Faith, the reflection from whose faces was anything 
but “ Sacramental ” — indeed rather spirituous than spiritual. But 
we would not, like our author, charge this on them “ as a class.” 

When our author raises the question of the “ uncertainty of 
Baptism,” he trifles with what pierces himself. Carelessness in the 
essentials of Holy Baptism may have been the exception, but never 
the rule in the English Church. But how was it in the Dark 
Ages, and even occasionally in the earlier centuries? Has our 
friend ever read about the sportive boy-baptism of S. Anthanasius ? 
Does he remember the famous Latin sacrament, administered, ** In 
Nomine Patri, et Filia, et Spirituee Sancta?” Let him beware 
lest in seeking to demolish our tabernacle, he may unwittingly pull 
down his own house! If the intention of the Priest were supposed 
necessary to the validity of the Sacrament, who can tell how many 
thousand times intention may have been lacking? And, if he pre- 
sumes that Gop would not thus abandon to sacrilege, * the Holy 
Roman Church,” we surely can, and will presume as much for 
the Holy Anglican; which has been preserved to newness of life 
amid so many, and such wonderful dangers and difficulties. 

The only real difficulty attending the position of our Mother 
Church of England (but not our own American), is the lack of the 
enforcement of discipline, as the direct result of her bondage to 
the State. The Roman Church, placed in the same position, would 
be compelled either to submit to the same evils, or else to rebel 
against, and defy the State. The latter alternative may ere long 
be the lot of our English brethren. The Establishment may per- 
ish, but the Cuurcu will survive the shock. The heretic Colenso 
has been deposed, and excommunicated by the voice of the Church ; 
but he still holds the temporalities of his widowed See, and flaunts 
his ** Queen’s Patent” in the faces of the persecuted Christians of 
Natal. Our Romish neighbors will bear in mind that a somewhat 
similar event occurred in the history of Arius. Such anomalies 
must speedily come to end. It will not do for the Bishop, even 
of so rich a See as London, to avow himself “in communion with 
Colenso.” The venerable halls of Westminster Abbey must be 
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purged from every taint of Heresy. Else, (to borrow the language 
of the London “ Church Review’ *), the ery will soon be : * Let 
us now accomplish our Exodus. Never, indeed, had we so good 
an opportunity. Let us march out together, shoulder to shoulder, 
with drums beating and colors flying. Only let the Disestablish- 
ment be complete, and the Church may cry out in exultation, 
* The snare is broken, and we are delivered!’”’ These are strong 
words, but they are uttered by faithful and influential English 
Churchmen. 

If our Romish brethren will, however, insist that Dr. Colenso is 
the representative of the English Faith; it may not, perhaps, be 
impertinent to suggest that that saintly man, Pope Alexander Bor- 
gia, was the representative of Roman Morals. If we seek an in- 
terpret tation of the Creed of Pope Pius IV. we will doubtless find 
it in the holy life and teaching of Talleyrand, the eminent Bishop 
of Autun. If we need other testimony, those distinguished Romish 
saints, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rénan, will supply the deficiency. 
Lessons in humanity and mercy can be learned from those pious 
laymen, Robespierre, Danton and Marat. Freedom from the sin 
of schism will be learned by studying the lives of those most re- 
ligious monks, Luther and Knox, nt that Candidate for Roman 
Orders, John Calvin. We pen these lines to show that (though 
not graduated at Maynooth or Salamanca) we fully understand the 
Roman style of controversy. 

We cannot forbear, however, congratulating the witty author of 
* The Comedy of Convocation,” on the skill with which he has 
demolished what he terms, “ Bible-Christianity,” or the theory that 
the only Rule of Faith is the Bible interpreted by each man’s pri- 
vate fancies. Here we willingly say with the Saint of Nazian- 
zum : — ‘Ive zi yeAovov eim® Kal rep) yeAoiov TpayyLaros. 

It only remains for us to consider the objection raised, That the 
English Church denies the Catholic Faith by comprising within 
her Communion, men, who differ so widely in their views of the 
efficacy of the Sacraments as Dr. Pusey and Dr. MecNeille. From 
the stand-point of Ultramontane Romanism this would indeed be 
true. If belief in the Articles of Pius [V. is essential to salvation, 
the only way to save our souls would be “ to go over.” But we 
reject with scorn such tampering with the Catholic Faith. Catho- 
lic Churchmen of all parties will rejoice to plant themselves on the 
well-known platform of the Christian Unity Society — “ The Ni- 
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cene Creed and The Three Apostolic Orders — as essentials. We 
may believe more—we cannot believe Jess with safety. Hence 
Mr. Bennett (the extremest of the Ritualists), is right, when he 
counsels forbearance toward those who differ from us in non-essen- 
tials, and that we ‘remain in their Communion.” When we 
bring our children to the font, we stop not to discuss theology with 
the officiating minister. All we ask of him is to give — 
“ The drops of the bright New-birth,’”’ — 


in the form appointed by the Church, and leave the rest to Gon. 

*“ Accedit Verbum Elemento— fit Sacramentum.”’ Only let 
us have no Colensoite heresies ; no violations of law and order 
(like the scandals of New Brunswick and Westerly) and we can 
continue to dwell together in unity and godly love, without any 
advice from our Romish neighbors. 

As another writer has beautifully remarked in a recent number 
of this Review : — 

“ Nor should the existence of these extremes excite distrust as to the 
mission of the Church. Nay, these opposite parties may have their strifes 
overruled by Infinite Wisdom for her final triumph, and prove Providen- 
tial links, on the one hand, uniting us with the Oriental and with the West- 
ern Church, and on the other, with the innumerable denominations; and 
so far from causes of alarm, are proofs of Catholicity. Let the Reformed 
Church, at once resting on the true Farrn, and the true Orper, as the 
foundation laid by the Saviour and by the Apostles, keep ever burning on 
her altars the fires of love, and in the latter days of earth’s glory, she 
shall arise, with her Primitive Constitution, and her Millenial Purity, to 
shine in the brightness of her Lord, and extend her sway of peace over 
all the world.” 

Fervently may we all pray in the words of that Collect, ascend- 
ing daily to Heaven from the lips of thousands, whose hearts yearn 
for the Reunion of Christendom : — 

* QO Lorpv Jesus Curist, Who saidst unto Thine Apostles, ‘ My 
Peace I leave with you, My Peace I give unto you;’ regard not 
our sins, but the Faith of Thy Church, and grant unto Her that 
Peace and Unity which are agreeable to Thy will, Who livest and 
reignest Gop for ever. Amen.” 
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Art. VII.—THE AMERICAN CHURCH, AND THE RES- 
TORATION OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


Ir there is one yearning above all others dominant in our 
Church, and indeed throughout the Anglican Communion, at the 
present time, it is the yearning for the restoration of CurisTIAN 
Uniry. Revealing itself by unhealthy as well as by healthy man- 
ifestations ; now overflowing towards those from whom our fathers 
were separated by the ecclesiastical convulsions of the Middle Ages 
and of the Reformation ; and now towards those who have since 
separated themselves from us: now laboring to accomplish its holy 
mission by drawing others back to that Primitive Catholicity which 
unites evangelical Truth with apostolic Order, and which we believe 
to be substantially our own possession ; and now rushing forward 
impulsively to meet others where they stand, even though it be at 
the sacrifice of that Truth or of that Order ; — rightly or wrongly, 
wisely or unwisely, calmly or passionately, from principle or from 
policy, that yearning is steadily becoming, if indeed it has not al- 
ready become, a great overmastering power in the Church. 

In our Mother Church of England it is struggling with the 
stately bondage of the cxtablishevent which refuses to the Catholic 
spirit pent up within her, the power alike to preserve the faith un- 
defiled or to adapt her practical policy to the necessities of her new 
and solemn destiny. The Colonial Church is being tried as by 
fire, to fit her for the great future in store for her — while to the 
American Church (we say it with all humility, with a profound 
sense of our own short-comings, but with an assured conviction, ) 
is intrusted the singular responsibility of taking, on behalf of the 
whole Communion, an initiative, for which she seems to be, whether 
by the temper of her Catholicity, the freedom and elasticity of 
her Ecclesiastical Institutions, or the adaptability of the American 
character, peculiarly fitted. Already our own Church has been 
enlisted, one by one, in each and every branch of the sacred 
work. 

For many years she has had a Mission at Athens calmly, silently, 
patiently laying foundations, whose value the Church is only now 
beginning fully to appreciate. Local causes in one of our Western 
Dioceses gave us, some years since, an interest in questions con- 
cerning the validity of Swedish Orders, and, in consequence, in the 
religious and ecclesiastical condition of the Scandinavian Churches, 
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which the late visit of the Bishop of Illinois to Sweden has ma- 
terially increased. Six years ago, the General Convention found 
itself almost compelled, by practical issues arising on our Pacific 
coast, to take into consideration the relations between our own, 
and the Russo-Greek Church. Again, political events have been 
thought to be preparing the overthrow of the power of Romanism 
in Mexico, and the Foreign Committee and others, including the 
late Dr. Hawks, have given much attention to the question of our 
duty to foster a Reform Movement in that country. Finally, the 
last General Convention appointed a Committee charged to inquire 
into the prospect of a Reformation in the Church of Italy. And 
now, as we write, the proposition comes from a leading English 
Church periodical that the American and English Churches should 
unite in a mission to the Nestorians. 

Heretofore, we have,as a Church, given no very serious atten- 
tion to any one of these subjects. The charge of the Greek and 
Mexican missions, merely on the score of being without the territory 
of the United States, was put into the hands of the Foreign Com- 
mittee of the Board of Missions. The Swedish, Russo-Greek, and 
Italian questions are scarcely intrusted to temporary Committees 
of the General Convention, with authority to do little or nothing 
more than just to keep the subjects alive, and remind each succeed- 
ing Convention of their existence. 

Then again, turning nearer home, we are reminded too, that 
twelve years ago a Committee on Christian Unity was appointed 
by the House of Bishops, to be the expression of the Church’s 
readiness to consider any practicable suggestion, or to meet any 
overtures looking towards the recovery of organic unity with our 
Christian brethren of any of the various Protestant denominations 
around us. One member alone of this Committee now survives ; 
and its appointment, as far as anything tangible is concerned, has 
been even more resultless. 

And yet, he must be sleeping at his post upon the walls of Zion, 
who does not realize, that not one step in either of these directions 
have been taken in vain: and that the answering yearning for 
Christian Unity is as real, although certainly vague and not as 
strong and advanced, without, as within our hash: ; nay, more- 
over, “that the secular events of the age are both preparing the way 
for the ultimate realization of this hope, and exacting of Christi- 
anity the fulfillment of this duty. 
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Let the close and philosophic observer of contemporaneous 
History reflect upon the extent to which, not in Italy alone, but 
throughout the Latin nations, and especially in the Austrian Em- 
pire, the conflict between new national interests, and the Papal 
policy is forcing forward the beginnings of a Latin Reformation. 
Let him examine the map of the Turkish Empire, and say whether 
the late virtual revolt of Egypt, the present conflict in Candia, 
and the warlike preparations of the local governments and the in- 
dependent tone of the press in Servia and Roumania, bode nothing 
for the overthrow of Mohammedanism, and the reawakening from 
the bondage and degradation of Greek Christianity. Let him 
analyze the elements of European politics, and say, if the Eastern 
question is likely to be solved without giving to the Russian Church 
as well as to Russian arms, a part to play in coming History, such 
as we have not yet conceived. Let him think of the purchase of 
Alaska, and say, if our interest in the Russo-Greek question has 
not already been made still more practical. 

And let’us reflect, moreover, that this yearning for Christian 
Unity which has become so warm among ourselves, is by no means 
unechoed by those towards whom we are reaching out our arms. 
Others can bear better testimony to the truth of this assertion in 
some directions ; but we have all marked the steady progress of 
Churchward tastes on the part of the denominations around us in 
respect to those very customs in externals which were formerly the 
stumbling blocks in their way ; and we can all see too, for instance, 
in their *“* Christian Union Society,” the proof of their weariness 
of internecine Christian strife, and of their growing conviction that 
there is some more excellent way of combating Satan and sin, than 
of scattering our forces in the face of our common enemy. On 
the other hand, we have heard of the very cordial weleome with 
which our consideration of the subject of reunion has been received 
at the East ; —the appeal of the Nestorians to our English breth- 
ren, already alluded to, is full of touching significance ; and the 
confident longing for the time when there shall be * unum ovile et 
unus pastor” is almost as controlling a principle of the religious 
movement in Italy as the “libera chiesa in libero stato.” 

There is scarce a section of Christendom that is not in a con- 
dition of change. The most short-sighted observer cannot but be 
impressed by the conviction that an epoch has been reached in the 
History of the Church from which, henceforth, all those who love 
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our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth, are to draw nearer 
and nearer together for the last great conflict between truth and 
falsehood, between Christianity and infidelity. 

On the threshold of this era, we see the Anglican Communion 
revealed to itself and to the world in its essential Unity ; and the 
progress of locai modifications is bringing its several district 
Churches into closer relations and greater practical harmony, — as 
if to prepare it for the fulfillment of De Maister’s prophecy, — 

“Si jamais les Chrétiens se rapprochent, comme tout les y in- 
vite, il semble que la motion doit partér de I’Eglise d’ Angleterre 
mia. < l’Kglise Anglicaine qui nous touche d’une main, touche, 
de l’autre ceux que nous ne pouvous toucher. . . . . et peut étre 
considérée comme un de ces intermédes chiruiques, capables de 
rapprocher des élémens inassociables de leur nature.” 

If such is, indeed, the trust reserved in the Providence of God 
for the Anglican Church, what portion of that Church has He 
called to enter first upon its fulfillment? At the original diffusion 
of Christianity, the imperial power of Rome had prepared an arena, 
Greek culture a language, and the dispersion of the Jews over that 
empire, and more or less using that language, fitting instruments 
for the preaching of the Gospel. Now, for the recovery of the 
Unity of His people, international relations have made of the 
civilized world one Empire; and, in our own generation, there is 
again found a people, possessed it would almost seem with a mania 
for traveling, spreading themselves over every part of Christen- 
dom, and, partaking as they do of a cosmopolitan descent, capable 
above all races of understanding and adapting themselves to others, 
easily becoming identified in feeling with the interests of any peo- 
ple among whom they sojourn, or of any class with which they 
mingle, becoming Russians at the North or Italians at the South 
with equal readiness. One hundred thousaad Americans, among 
whom the children of our Church are in a majority, over all others 
together, and for whose religious care our Church alone can — if 
she will — successfully provide — one hundred thousand American 
Churchmen (as, speaking of them in the aggregate one might al- 
most say,) are then to-day scattered abroad, by the power of many 
and varied motives, outnumbering in every part of Christendom 
all other foreigners together. These are in the mysterious provi- 
dence of God the agency He has prepared, and sent forth for this 
work. 
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We solemnly ask the Church, when God has so plainly pointed 
out the way which He has set before us, shall we delay to act upon 
the bidding? Shall the Church of the American Dispersion re- 
main any longer unorganized, nay unrecognized, pleading silently, 
by her opportunities and her needs for an Episcopate and for the 
power to fulfill her mission, as our colonial fathers of the English 
Church —all in vain? Shall that work, the sublimity of which 
is only unrecognized by us because we have not faith to gaze up- 
ward to where its grandeur is lost in the clouds, be any longer 
put aside with mere resolutions, and Committees of Inquiry? The 
modern history of our Church, both in England and in the United 
States, is full of great opportunities thrown away. Is there to be 
no end to this ! 

If there is to be —a number of separate Committees, sufficient 
indeed to investigate and to prepare the mind of the Church to act 
understandingly, — but so far as action is concerned, powerless to 
do much more than awaken suspicions, .each on the part of those 
whose interest lies chiefly in the opposite direction, — will, of 
course, no longer suffice. The Church should at once, it seems to 
us, recognize the importance of all, and the mutual relations and 
interdependence of these several movements; and, above all, the 
overwhelming importance of the one great common principle 
which inspires them all, and distinguishes them from the Church’s 
missionary work proper. 

Only on the ground of their comparative unimportance has there 
been any propriety in leaving the Greek and Mexican missions so 
long to a Committee whose proper charge is that of missions to the 
heathens. So far as the geographical argument is concerned, there 
would be exactly the same appropriateness in charging our Domes- 
tic Committee with the negotiations with our Christian brethren 
of other denominations within our national boundary ; as of charg- 
ing the Foreign Committee with our relations with other Churches 
without. Neither would be justified, unless on the distinct supposi- 
tion that we refuse to consider the subject of reunion with the 
former, save by the simple process of individual absorption, and 
that we place Greek and Mexican Christians on the footing of 
heathen. No section of the Church would accept both of these 
suppositions ; and we doubt if any calm and moderate section 
would accept either. In fact, nothing but evil can result from the 
attempt to unite in the same hands two branches of the Church’s 
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external work so entirely dissimilar : or from the independent pros- 
ecution of those which ought to be alike governed by the same 
general policy. 

If such views as these are at all well-founded, the time has come 
when the Church must take the whole subject of her future and 
possible relations with other Churches and communions of Chris- 
tians into more serious consideration than has ever yet been given 
it: and instead of leaving each little branch of this subject to be 
developed in so many diverse ways ; she must — as it seems to us 
— constitute some agency which would be able, and which could 
be trusted, to represent the Church in dealing with them all on 
broad, Catholic and common principles. 

Two considerations greatly help us to a solution of this need. 
In the first place, the Church, must, of necessity, employ, as her 
immediate agents, in each branch of such a work, those individuals 
whose studies have especially qualified them for understanding the 
principles ; and whose interest has especially fitted them for enter- 
ing zealously, laboriously, and patiently upon the detailed toil, 
which each must involve. In the second place, these several in- 
dividual agents should not be left so disconnected that, either from 
excessive concentration of vision in one direction, or from relative 
ignorance of all other branches of this work except their own, they 
might impede or even endanger the success of each others labors 
—a Russo-Greek Committee, for instance, creating stumbling- 
blocks in the way of Protestant Reunion, or a Scandinavian Com- 
mittee unconsciously giving offense to half-matured Latin Refor- 
mers. In some way, which will provide for both these necessities, 
the Church should address herself to the solemn duty of going for- 
ward to this work not independently of her sister Churches of the 
Anglican Communion, but certainly in advance of them; and 
should be prepared to answer the Master’s summons, as it is by 
Divine Providence revealed to her in the events of current 
History. 

We earnestly trust, therefore, that at the approaching General 
Convention this subject will receive serious attention. We should 
henceforth recognize the broad distinction which exists between 
our missionary work proper, and what we may, perhaps, for want 
of a better expression, be excused, for terming the diplomatic re- 
sponsibilities of the Church. Let us no longer even seem to class 
our brethren in the Christian faith, whatever we may think their 
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errors or shortcomings, whether abroad or at home — on the one 
side, with the heathen who know not, or, on the other, with the 
worldly and irreligious, who have, thus far, refused to hear 
the Word. We pray continually on every occasion of Public 
Worship, that ‘all who profess and call themselves Christians 
may be led into the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity, 
of spirit, in the bond of peace and in righteousness of life.” We 
most respectfully ask our Right Reverend Fathers, and our breth- 
ren, both Clerical and Lay of the coming Convention, gravely to 
consider, if it be not now full time that the Church should give 
some formal, practical evidence that, for Her part, She is ready, 
as the Holy Spirit may prepare the hearts of His faithful servants, 
to be “ laborers together with God,” in accomplishing the fulfill- 
ment of Her prayer. 

Separating, then, at once, and for the future, between the in- 
congruous operations which have, so far, been permitted to be 
united in the hands of the Board of Missions, — and appropriating 
the work of the now independent Swedish, Russo-Greek and Ital- 
ian Committees, — the Church ought, as it seems to us, — without 
further delay to constitute and refer the whole subject of our re- 
lations present and future with other Christian Churches and com- 
munions to a Catholic Commission which should so represent the 
whole Church that she could properly entrust it with a power not 
wholly incommensurate with the dignity of its purpose. 

Such a Commission should, of course, be composed of Bishops, 
Presbyters and Laymen,— it should embrace the profoundest 
wisdom, the soundest learning, the deepest piety of the Church ; 
it should number among its members all those who are especially 
identified with, or especially important to, the prosecution of any 
one department of the work of the Commission. It should fairly 
represent the different schools of Theology, and the calm and sober 
advocates of different tendencies, and, also, so far as practicable, 
the different sections of the land, though its membership should 
not be so widely scattered that it would be difficult, for, at least, a 
considerable majority, to meet for deliberation as often as the grav- 
ity of any occasion might require. 

To such a Commission, as a whole, —and to the Commission 
alone, should be entrusted the determination of the great principles 
which should govern it in each and every branch of its operations ; 
while, for executive purposes, it should subdivide itself into, or 
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appoint from its number, Committees of proper size for the im- 
mediate charge of, each such separate branch. In this way, if the 
Commission was, in the first instance, constituted with proper care, 
due vigor and efficiency in the prosecution of each department of 
its work, would be combined with due harmony in the operations 
~of all, as well as with due caution in the adoption of the principles 
governing them. 

Such a Catholic Commission, composed, say of thirty members, 
—ten of each order, —or thereabouts, would be none too small 
to be entrusted with so weighty a responsibility, nor yet too large 
for efficient codperation ; and if subdivided into five or six Com- 
mittees of five or six members each, such Committees would be of 
very good working size. Such a division, for present purposes, 
might be somewhat as follows; though we are far from assuming 
that it would be the most scientific : — 

1. Committee on depressed Greek and Oriental Churches. 
2. Committee on the Russo-Greek Church. 

3. Committee on the Latin Churches. 

4. Committee on the Scandinavian Churches. 

5. Committee on the Spanish-American Churches. 

6. Committee on Home Protestant Reunion. 

Such a division is obviously suggested merely by the present 
condition of our relations with the subject ; and, even if regarded 
as appropriate for a beginning, it would doubtless, sooner or later, 
require no little modification. The work of Committees at present 
practically distinct, might become united ; while new fields of par- 
allel labor will, no doubt, in time demand special attention. It 
would be also a question worthy of serious consideration at the 
outset, to determine upon some channel of formal conference with 
our Mother and Sister Churches of the Anglican Communion, 
through which we could secure harmony between their policy and 
our own in this whole movement, and, if possible, in each and 
every branch of it. 

So far as the Church of England — or, to speak more accurately, 
so far as English Churchmen have felt themselves free to approach 
the subject of her relations with other Churches and Communions, 
they have acted wisely in not confusing it with the Missionary 
operations of the Church. They have interested themselves in 

the question of Eastern Reunion — in the hope of Italian Refor- 
mation, and in the Scandinavian Churches. More lately, the hope 
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of recovering the Wesleyan Separatists has been earnestly dis- 
cussed: and the appeal from the Nestorians has been most warmly 
received. Much of this field has been cultivated by the Anglo- 
Continental Society ; some of these subjects are yet in the hands of 
investigating Committees of Convocation; but no single branch of 
this work has been committed to the Propagation Society. 

Under such a scheme as we have thus ventured to suggest, a 
Bishop Delegate, or other Bishop exercising jurisdiction over Amer- 
ican Clergy and Chapels in Europe — (as proposed in the last num- 
ber of this Review) — might, in view of one phase of his usefulness, 
hold the same relations to the Catholic Commission, that the Mis- 
sionary Bishops now hold to the Domestic and Foreign Committees 
of the Board. And any other Bishop, rendering special services, 
such as the proposed mission of inquiry and investigation into the 
state of the Church in Mexico— would naturally act, for the time 
being, in the name of the same agency. 

Such a Catholic Commission would, at least, have the advantage 
of manifesting in the eyes of all Christendom, the importance 
which we attribute to the consideration of Christian Unity, even 
though it may be yet but a hope. It would rescue all partial and 
experimental movements in that direction, from the danger of un- 
consciously widening one breach by efforts to heal another ; and 
would entrust the subject in its singleness and completeness to a 
body expressly constituted by the Church as its fiduciary repre- 
sentative for that purpose. 

It would be a solemn step, to which the Church would hereafter 
gratefully look back, as She does now to the missionary epoch of 
1835: and if the Lambeth Conference marks the turning of the 
tide of Ecclesiastical History, the practical restoration of CuRrisTIAN 
Unrry will date, perhaps, from the year in which the American 
Church rose to the full measure of the grandeur of God’s prov- 
idential summons, and committed all her external relations to- 
gether to the Carnoric Commisston of the American Church. 
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Lectures on the Apocalypse. Delivered before the University of 
Cambridge. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1848, by 
Cuartes Worpswortn, D. D., Canon of Westminster. From 
the Second London Edition. Herman Hooker, Philadelphia, 


1852. 


Wiruovt entering into a full examination of the above work, 
there is one argument, derived mostly from it, which will appear 
best when stated by itself. Accerding to the theory of the ultra- 
montane teachers, the Church, founded by our blessed Lord, was to 
go on increasing from the Apostles’ times without any great error 
or hindrance. It was to be one uniform compact Body, with 
a visible Head, always easily seen and distinguished by the world. 
But unfortunately for them, this is not the teaching of holy men. 
Our adorable Master warned His own disciples against false teach- 
ers, especially in view of His second coming. St. John wrote of 
Antichrist, and said there were many Antichrists. St. Paul said, 
that after his day there would grievous wolves enter in and not 
spare the flock. There must come a great “ falling away” or 
apostasy (2 Thess. ii. 3), and that man of sin be revealed, the son 
of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or is worshipped, so that he as God, sitteth in the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God. This apparently means 
some apostate power in the church, “in the temple of God.” It 
had not risen in St. Paul’s day, for there was something that “ let ” 
or hindered its rise — “ though the mystery did already ” * work.” 
But when that hindrance should be taken out of the way, then, 
that “‘ wicked” or lawless one “‘ should be revealed, whom the 
Lord would consume with the Spirit of His mouth, and destroy 
with the brightness of His coming.” (2 Thess. ii. 8, 9.) “* Whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, with all power and signs and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish.” This alone would be quite an argument against 
the theory of the ultramontanist, especially in view of what some of 
the early Fathers said on this subject, and of their pointing out the 
place where this Lawless One was to be revealed, and what hindered 
his coming. But this is not all. A whole Book of Prophecy was 
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written apparently on this subject. The Apocalypse was evidently 
intended to depict the fortunes of the Church to the end of the 
world. And instead of its having a plain, peaceable progress, such 
as the Romanist supposes, the Church was to pass through stormy 
times. From the 12th to the 19th chapters, there seems to be one 
difficulty of the most formidable and fearful character. Under va- 
rious forms and emblems, this evil is described, until it appears to 
culminate in the 17th chapter. By reading it, as we usually do, 
we sometimes fail to see the clearness of it. But if we begin at 
the last verse of that chapter — which St. John evidently intended 
as an explanation of the mystery — we shall be able to see more 
clearly his meaning. 

1. “ The woman which thou sawest is that great City, which 
reigneth over the kings of the earth.” Rev. xvii. 18. Figurative 
language is here dropped. This great evil is not to be found in 
any nation, kingdom or people. It is not a Church. It is a Crry. 
Neither is it one of the obscure places of the earth, which might 
be overlooked. It is a great City. And that wherein it may be 
distinguished from all other places is this— it claims to reign 
over the Kings of the earth.” In St. John’s day there was but one 
City which could claim this preéminence. Rome had conquered, 
and was then governing, all the known nations. But in our own 
day the distinction is scarcely less clear. England is a great coun- 
try, and has extensive colonies, but London does not claim to reign 
over Kings. Rather the country governs the city, and the Queen 
too. St. Petersburgh comes nearer to governing an immense 
territory. But she does not rule Kings. She is rather ruled over 
by an Emperor. At the present moment Rome is the only great 
City which professes to rule over Kings. This distinction is as 
clear now as it was in the days of St. John. 

2. But let us go back to the 9th verse, “ Here is the mind 
which has wisdom,” this sentence is therefore to be carefully 
observed, “* The seven heads are seven mountains on which the 
woman sitteth.”” Rev. xvii. 9. Common Cities are built on one 
mountain — Jerusalem has three. But the boast of Rome was for 
many ages that she was built on seven. The names of the seven 
hills of Rome were well known, — Palatine, Quirinal, Aquiline, 
Ceelian, Viminal, Esquiline, and Janiculum. In St. John’s day 
Rome was usually known as the seven-hilled City. Canon Words- 
worth (page 253) quotes ten Roman poets, viz., Virgil, Horace, 
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Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Silius, Italicus, Statius, Martial, Clau- 
dian, and Prudentius as calling Rome the Srven-Hiizep Crry. 
Could he point out what City he meant more clearly ? Add this 
to the other declaration, of its being that great City which reigneth 
over Kings, and here is an argument like a threefold cord, not 
easily broken. 

3. But let us go on to the 10th verse: ‘ There are seven Kings: 
five are fallen, one is, and the other is not yet come.” Rev. xvii. 10. 
Five Kings, or Kingdoms (forms of government) are passed — 
(fallen). Can this be said of Paris, Vienna, or Madrid? But 
this was well known of Rome. Her Kings had passed away — her 
Consuls, Dictators, Decemvirs, and Triumvirs. Five were fallen. 
One then existed, to wit, Emperors. One was yet to come, that 
is the Papacy. Is not this a clear intimation, especially when 
added to the two before given ? 

4. Now go tothe 12th verse. “The ten horns which thou sawest 
are ten Kings, which have received no Kingdom as yet, but receive 
power as Kings one hour with the Beast.” Rev. xvii. 12. These 
ten Kings or Kingdoms, as they were called, were not in exist- 
ence in St. John’s day —“* Had received no Kingdom as yet” — 
but were to arise out of the Kingdom of the Beast — were horns on 
his head, and were to exist at “one hour” with the Beast; doubt- 
less at one time with the Beast. They were to have “ one mind, 
and give their strength and power unto the Beast” (v.13). This 
is an uncommon distinction, that there should be ten Kings or King- 
doms united in supporting one. This cannot be said of England 
or France or Russia. There are no ten united in supporting any 
monarch in Europe. Neither can the instance be often found in 
history of ten Kings thoroughly united, of “ one mind,” in sup- 
porting one power for any great length of time. Such a thing is 
quite unprecedented. But here are France, Spain, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Italy, and some German Princes thoroughly united 
with Rome in one Religion. They have one mind on the most 
important and greatest of subjects. Morally and spiritually they 
are ali the time upholding Rome. It is true, also, that * they 
hate ”’ her, “ and quarrel about her, and will one day make her des- 
olate and burn her with fire.” (Rev. xvii. 15.) Seduced women 
often hate their seducers. But still, in religion, in interest, in 
policy, and in many ways, spiritual, moral, and political, those ten 
nations are bound together as no other ten nations often are. 
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These bonds are not temporary, as some nations unite for one war 
or a single effort. Here are bonds of union existing during ages. 
They have been growing up into each other, and growing together 
for centuries. As no other nations have, these have one mind in 
giving their power and strength unto the Beast. For ten or twelve 
hundred years there have been several independent nations in Eu- 
rope, more or less united in this one thing. How could St. John 
have foreseen this unless he had his eyes fixed on the Papacy ? 

5. Verse 15 has another designation: ‘ The waters which thou 
sawest, where the woman sitteth, are peoples and multitudes and 
nations and tongues.” (Rev. xvii. 15.) When Rome was taken 
by the Republicans in 1848, and the Pope fled, the excited citizens 
rushed to the Jesuit College to destroy it. But, strange to say, 
they found there the American flag, the flag of liberty, and the 
building was saved. Mr. Cass at that time represented the United 
States in Rome. He was entreated by the Jesuit fathers to pro- 
tect some American youth who were there studying. In gratitude 
for this act, they sent him a manuscript written in several lan- 
guages by the students. It was a prayer for his welfare, written 
by the young men of different nations gathered there. It was a 
great curiosity, so many languages all on one manuscript. The 
whole number was said to be more than one hundred. Is there 
any other school that can do the same? And what does it show 
but that the emissaries of the Papacy have found their way into 
an uncommonly large number of nations, and that the Pope is now 
domineering over (as no other ruler does) “ multitudes and peo- 
ples and nations and tongues ?”’ 

Here, then, are five different ways in which the inspired writer 
endeavored to point out that great hostile power which was to be 
the oppressor of the people of God. If there had been only one 
or two, there would have been more reason for doubt ; although 
there are several of these which can scarcely be applied to any 
other city. But, taking the whole five together, how can it be pos- 
sible for them all to be united so well in any other way? Such a 
thing cannot be conceived. The chances are multiplied against it. 
To point out one city, by five such clear and startling designations, 
could hardly be less than the work of inspiration. If there were 
no more evidence, it would seem to be an act of more than usual 
unconcern to go on against it. But there are more than these. 

6. Verse 3 (17th chap. Rev.) describes the woman as arrayed 
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in scarlet color. Is not this the color of the cardinal’s dress and 
of the Roman Court — purple and scarlet ? 

7. The woman is full of names of blasphemy. This is explained 
in chap. xviii. verse 7: ‘* How much she hath glorified herself.” 
It is doubtless common for large cities to magnify their own merits. 
But it is not common for any city *v reach the height which the 
ultramontane teachers have reached in extolling Rome. To call it 
the Hternal City is usual. Is not such a title blasphemous — giv- 
ing it an attribute of the Deity, and virtually denying the second 
coming of Christ? To call Rome the mother and mistress of all 
churches is scarcely less wicked. So like verse 5, chap. xvii: No 
other city claims such titles. Where can a place be found in 
Christendom which glorifies itself like Rome, or to which these ex- 
pressions in Revelation can be better applied ? 

8. This view coincides with the Prophecies of Daniel. The 
wicked power which that Prophet foretold was to grow out of the 
fourth Monarchy, which all concede to be the Roman Empire. 

9. This is an interpretation more or less understood from the 
first, beginning with Ireneus and continuing down to the present 
day. ‘The testimony of that father is more important, perhaps, 
than any other. He lived so near St. John’s time, that if he said 
it meant Rome, he could scarcely be mistaken. 

10. This interpretation is so clear that eminent Romanist divines 
have not failed to see and acknowledge it. Canon Wadsworth 
(p. 269) quotes Bellarmine, Baronius, and Bossuet as doing so. 
The *“ Church Journal” of October 30, 1861, quotes Manning’s 
“Lecture on the Present Crisis of the Holy See as Tested by 
Prophecy.” What a confession for a Romish Bishop to make! 
“The writers of the Church tell us that in the latter days Rome 
shall become apostate,” etc. Lepius says, “in the time of Anti- 
christ, Rome shall be destroyed,” as we see from the 13th chapter 
of the Apocalypse ; and again, “The woman which thou sawest 
is that great City which reigneth over the Kings of the earth, in 
which is signified Rome in her impiety, such as it was in the days 
of St. John, and shall be again at the end of the world.” Bellar- 
mine says, ** Rome shall be destroyed and burnt,” as we learn from 
the 16th verse of the 17th chapter of the Apocalypse ;” on which 
the Jesuit Ehermann comments as follows: ‘* We all confess, with 
Bellarmine, that the Roman people, a little before the end of the 
world, will return to paganism, and drive out the Roman Pontiff.” 
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When St. John points out one place so clear as to draw out 
such confessions from the Romanists themselves, do we need any- 
thing further to strengthen the argument? Is there any humble, 
watchful Christian who would like to go on in the face of such 
testimonies ? 

This is not the whole argument, by any means; but these ideas 
are put forth as having occurred to one in retirement, and as being 
a satisfactory solution of some difficulties which surround the sub- 
ject. All cannot be clear until the end comes ; but we can doubt- 
less see enough to guide our steps intelligently. And if we walk 
humbly, watchfully, and prayerfully, we shall be able by God’s 


grace to save ourselyes from this great and impending danger. 





Art. IX.— ORGANIZATION, No. II. 


In the April number of this “ Review” we expounded the 
principle of OrGanization. We evinced its value in the State, 
and in the Church. We proved the immense talent in this diree- 
tion that the native American, this new-born nation, placed by 
God’s Providence in these latter days in this new world, possesses, 
— this great race, throned upon the Central Continent, between 
two oceans, the ocean of Europe, the ocean, reaching from pole to 
pole, of the ancient world of Asia. This nation, so placed, we 
showed to have unlimited powers for organization. 

And then we showed how the English nation had kept the 
Church here unorganized — how England had left it without 
Bishops or Bishoprics, without Sees or Cathedrals, without Church 
Courts or Church Law, a few scattered Presbyters and Churches 
over a continent, absolutely compelled by her politics to exist as 
Congregationalists. And at the same time, that all sects by the 
English Law were given full freedom to organize themselves, the 
English Church, in the Colonies, was compelled by the English 
Government to remain in a disjointed, and unorganized state. 

And then, at once, when this country became independent, our 
Church existence began. The Episcopacy produced life and unity. 
Our congregations, scattered and disunited, as they had been under 
English rule, leaped together — they became the members of one 
living body. And it is not too much to say that the course upon 
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which we were set by Seabury, White, and Hobart, has since then 
been our steady course — our polity, as one Church, since that era, 
has been uniform. We were then no longer congregations, scat- 
tered and broken; we became, with the Episcopacy, one Church, 
the Church of a nation, to extend “from sea to sea,” from the 
* flood unto the world’s end.” : 

The Church is the Kingdom of God. This implies Church 
government, Church Law, and the power, and means of Church 
legislation. And accordingly, we find, that the first work of the 
American Church, and the American Episcopacy, was to restore 
the power of legislation, which the Brunswick Kings in England 
had stolen from the English Established Church. They did more 
than this, they restored the Laity to their place in the Councils of 
the Church. They organized a Great National Council under the 
clumsy name of General Convention, and councils also of the laity 
and clergy in the several States, corresponding to the Provincial 
Councils inthe Roman Empire. It is too much to say, that the 
Church, since then, by her legislative action, by her law enacted by 
herself, by her powers of self-government, has been coming nearer 
and nearer to the primitive model. She has been girding herself up 
to her peculiar circumstances in this new world. We do not err 
when we say, that every one now can see that our Church Law se- 
cures us the largest Church liberty— that we are making progress in 
Church principle, and polity, as well as in influence, and numbers. 
And forced, as we were once, to exist as scattered congregations, 
our Bishops and our Laity are, all of them, assured that Congrega- 
tionalism is the worst Ecclesiastical tyranny, the oppression of vil- 
lage groups of voters without law and without restraint — and that 
the rule of the Church, under an organized law, self-governing, 
freed from the State, capable of holding on in its course amid the 
storms of the moment, is the best government, the fullest of free- 
dom for all persons and for all purposes. 

Having been two or three hundred years under Congregational- 
ism which was forced upon us by England, we stepped at once upon 
the Status of a Church. We received the Episcopacy, the tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Faith in the Prayer Book, and above all, per- 
fect freedom from the Supremacy of the King, and the Supremacy 
of the Pope. What did we then require? We answer —OrGaAn- 
IZATION ; that the Bishop instead of being placed as an occasional 
ornamental functionary, simply retained for the use of confirming 
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and ordaining, should have his proper position as the centre of the 
Church’s growth, the great agent of her progress, the most efficient 
of her missionaries — that this, his position, should be secured to 
him by his See in the City, his own peculiar Church, the Cathe- 
dral, his residence in the heart of his work — and again that the 
Bishops, Clergy and Laity of any State should meet in a State 
Council, analogous to the old Provincial Council, as the whole 
church of the nation does in its Great National Council. These 
elements of church organization we expanded as necessary to the 
progress and growth of the Church in this land, in the Article we 
have alluded to. We recommended their consideration to the 
General Convention. We demanded their distinct and full recog- 
nition and enactment. And we suggested the necessity of remov- 
ing all impediments to them from our legislation. 

We are a law-abiding people, and also a law-abiding Church — 
no Athenian or negro mob, talking of law, and self-satisfied law- 
breakers in fact, upon no weightier motives than sheer self-will, 
personal vanity, and the fumes of popular applause. It will be, 
therefore, necessary to examine the canonical difficulties that are in 
our path, with a view to their discussion and repeal. This legisla- 
tion to which we refer is but of late origin, passed and enacted in 
1835-38, and receiving its final form in 1856 — enacted after Ho- 
bart, and Seabury, and White had passed away. A modern after- 
thought, therefore, receiving no honor from their great names, but 
to be discussed upon its own merits. What the legislators of 1838 
and 1856 have enacted, the legislators of 1868 may discuss, and 
review, and repeal. 

The obstacles to which we allude are contained in the Fifth Ar- 
ticle of the Constitution. We will show that Article to be wholly 
obstructive. We will prove it is so arranged, that it is almost 
impossible to divide a Diocese, and get a new Bishopric. We will 
open it up, and make plain to our readers that the restrictions it 
places are so many and various, and so shrewdly put in the way 
of the increase of the Church, that it might be entitled, “* An Ar- 
ticle to impede the progress of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States.” 

Judge Otis, of Chicago, was the first to call attention to this 
Article and its effects, in the last General Convention, in a short 
speech, which has been extensively copied in our Church papers. 
We thank the Judge for his remarks, and we think that we cannot 
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do better than print that Article first, and then his remarks upon 
its tendency and results. For as long as that Article remains, so 
long the Church is crippled. So long you have in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, great States of fifty thousand square miles adding 
hundreds of thousands annually to their population, while the 
Church in these States is at a stand-still, or getting one or two 
clergy more per annum, fifty or one hundred communicants more. 
We tell the Church that a Bishop, a See, a Cathedral in every city 
in this great valley is the only method of growth. The Bishop is 
our best Missionary. The cities are the natural centres of mis- 
sionary action and Church growth, and of the propagation of the 
Gospel. We have the officer's, and the office ready to place in the 
cities, and this wretched Fifth Article, this obstructive enactment, 
stands in the way. 

But of course, it will be said, that we are writing theoretically 
against the Church legislation that has stood so long. “We give 
therefore, at this point of the discussion, the opinion of the present 
Assistant Bishop of Indiana, for six years our only and most 
efficient Missionary Bishop, a man born in the West, of the widest 


knowledge of the West, and of the ablest business talents. Here 
it is from his address to his Convention in 1867 : — 


“There are many points in the Diocese not yet occupied, at which I 
am confident the Church could be at once established, if the proper men, 
and necessary means were at hand. For these I must wait and pray. 
Meantime, I find my time so entirely taken up by the work actually be- 
gun ; so much of it lost in mere travelling and waiting upon trains, that 
it is impossible for me to do as fully as I wish, what I conceive to be 
strictly a Bishop’s work. His commission is to go to the world, and 
preach the Gospel. Not merely to preach in organized Parishes, and con- 
secrated churches. He ts to be the chief, the leader in all aggressive mis- 
stonary work. But before he can be this, our whole idea of the Episcopate, 
and all our arrangement of Dioceses must undergo a radical change. My 
views upon this subject ave been so long known to the Church, that per- 
haps it is not needful to repeat them here. As Missionary Bishop of the 
North West, from the first year of my consecration, I urged the multipli- 
cation of Bishops as the need of the Church in the far West — because 
they can do the work of Missions as no one else can doit. In this smaller 
field — smaller in one sense, but vastly larger in another, and more im- 
portant — I see the same need. And I am well persuaded, as the result of 
my own experience, and observation in Indiana, that, were it three Dio- 
ceses, instead of one, each with an active Bishop at its head—a Bishop 
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filled with missionary spirit, every one of the three would, in a few years, 
be as large in the number of its Clergy, its Churches, and its communi- 
cants as the whole is to-day. This, for us, is impossible now. Our general 
Canon law on the subject contains not one really progressive element. It is 
wholly and entirely obstructive. I trust another General Convention will 
not adjourn, until it has removed every restriction upon the erection of 
new Dioceses, except those absolutely needed as checks upon haste and 
indiscretion, namely, the consent of the Bishop and Convention most in- 
terested, and of the General Convention. As every new Parish becomes 
a centre of new influence, and new enterprises, and new strength for the 
Church, in the City and the Diocese, so, I conceive, does every new Dio- 
cese for the Church within the State and the country at large. In this 
faith I desire to place myself on record, not only as the friend of small 
Dioceses, which I have long been known to be, but also as earnestly de- 
sirous of such an extension of our Episcopate as will give to my Order 
its proper, its normal position, as the Divinely appointed Missionary Or- 
der of the Church — the “sent” by Christ to be the leaders in the work 
of the world’s conversion.” * , 


Indiana cannot get another Bishop to-day under that Article ; 
and yet it is a large Western State, of thirty-three thousand eight 
hundred square miles, with a population of more than a million 
and a half. Great cities are there to receive their Bishop, the 
Church in the State desires it, and the Bishop is willing, and it 
cannot be done. 

We now print Article V. of the Constitution. 

“ A Protestant Episcopal Church in any of the United States, or any 
Territory thereof, not now represented, may, at any time hereafter, be 
admitted on according to this Constitution: and a new Diocese, to be 
formed from one or more existing Dioceses, may be admitted under the 
following restrictions : — 

“No new Diocese shall be formed, or erected within the limits of any 
other Diocese, nor shall any Diocese be formed by the junction of two or 
more Dioceses, or parts of Dioceses, unless with the consent of the Bishop, 
and Convention of each of the Dioceses concerned, as well as of the 
General Convention. 

“ No such new Diocese shall be formed which shall contain less than 
fifteen self-supporting Parishes, or less than fifteen Presbyters who have 
been, for at least one year, canonically resident within the bounds of such 
new Diocese, regularly settled in a Parish or Congregation, and qualified 
to vote for a Bishop. Nor shall such new Diocese be formed, if thereby 
any existing Diocese shall be so reduced as to contain less than thirty 

1 Journal of the Diocese of Indiana for 1867, pp. 60-66. 
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self-supporting Parishes, or less than twenty Presbyters who have been 
residing therein, and settled and qualified, as above mentioned : Provided 
that no city shall form more than one Diocese. 

“In case one Diocese shall be divided into two Dioceses, the Diocesan 
of the Diocese divided may elect the one to which he will be attached, 
and shall thereupon become the Diocesan thereof. And the Assistant 
Bishop, if there be one, may eleet the one to which he will be attached ; 
and if it be not the one elected by the Bishop, he shall be the Diocesan 
thereof. 

“ Whenever the division of a Diocese into two Dioceses shall be ratified 
by the General Convention, each of the two Dioceses shall be subject to 
the Constitution and Canons of the Diocese so divided, except as local 
circumstances may prevent, until the same may be altered in either 
Diocese by the Convention thereof. And whenever a Diocese shall be 
formed out of two or more existing Dioceses, the new Diocese shall be 
subject to the Constitution and Canons of that one of the said existing 
Dioceses to which the greater number of clergymen shall have belonged 
prior to the erection of such new Dioeese, until the same may be. altered 
by the Convention of the new Diocese.” ? 


We give now the remarks of Judge Otis upon this Article. 


“ The restrictions imposed by Article V. of our Constitution are eight 
in number. 

“Tt so happens that I have been made a member of the Committee on 
the new Dioceses at this session, and the papers in reference to the Dio- 
cese formed in the Western part of the State of Pennsylvania came be- 
fore that Committee. In examining those papers, we were astounded at 
the steps necessary to be taken to organize a new Diocese. Many of us 
were astonished to see how thoroughly the Church was fenced in appa- 
rently against all possible growth. In 1838, the first division of any Dio- 
cese in the United States, occurred in the case of the Diocese of New 
York, and it seems to have frightened somebody, for this Article V., as we 
read in a foot-note, was then proposed and subsequently adopted. Some 
one seems to have feared that there would be again another division, and 
Article V. was placed in the Constitution, so as apparently to make it as 
difficult as possible to again divide a Diocese. 

“ Now, sir, what are the steps that a new Diocese has to go through in 
order to be entitled to come into this Church? First, It must have the 
consent of the Bishop. Second, The consent of the Diocesan Convention. 
Very good, so far. Third, It must have the consent of the House of 
Bishops. Fourth, The consent of the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties. Fifth, It must have fifteen self-supporting Parishes. Sixth, It 
1 Digest of the Canons, pp. 7 and 8. 
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must have fifteen Presbyters, who have all resided one year within the 
new Diocese, and been, during that time, regularly settled in a Parish, 
and must all be qualified to vote for a Bishop. If one of them has lived 
in his Parish less than one year, the case does not come within the 
rule. Seventh, It must leave thirty self-supporting Parishes in the old 
Diocese. ighth, It must leave twenty Presbyters in the old Diocese, 
all of whom must have resided therein, and been regularly settled in 
their Parishes, and all entitled to vote for a Bishop. 

“T submit that this is too much of a gauntlet for any new Diocese to 
run. It is unnecessary to throw so many restrictions around the Church, 
that we expect to expand and grow with this new country. I submit 
that it is proper for the Committee on Canons to consider whether they 
may not with propriety, leave it to the Bishop and Diocesan Convention, 
and perhaps, also, include the House of Bishops, and the House of Cleri- 
cal and Lay Deputies, and strike out all the other restrictions ; leave 
something for discretion; lay down no iron rule. J believe the Church 
will grow if you will only let it grow.” * 

Now look at this Article. Are not all these objections to it 
true ? Is it not manifestly its tendency and effect to impede the 
increase of the Episcopate; to prevent, as much as may be, the 
organization of new Dioceses throughout the United States? We 
think that evidently such has been the effect. From 1835-38, 
when that Article was enacted, until Pittsburgh was instituted in 
November, 1865, no Diocese was divided. In 1840, two years 
after this was passed, the population of these States was as stated in 
the first column, their population in 1860, as in the second. 


1840. 1860. 
New York ... ... Pedals ta! 2,428,921 3,880,735 
Pennsylvania........ ... 1,724,033 2,906,115 
Virgimia. 0.2.2... cece sees 1,239,797 1,596,318 
6 na SA eae eer eees 1,519,467 2,339,511 
Massachusetts... ......... 737,699 1,231,066 


We give these as a sample. Just look at it! New York, in 
twenty years, has an increase of nearly a million and a half of 
population, yet our Fifth Article absolutely prevented any more 
Bishoprics in New York, during that time! Pennsylvania in- 
creased in population one million two hundred thousand — there 
could be no new Diocese in it! Ohio gets in those twenty years 
an accumulation of eight hundred thousand inhabitants more, 
and Massachusetts of five hundred thousand — and our own legis- 
lation actually so impedes us that there is no increase of the Episco- 

1 Report of General Convention of 1865, p. 247. 
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pate in either State! We put these figures straight before our 
readers, and we ask, what are we to call this legislation which, 
during the period of our greatest national growth, when this na- 
tion grew in twenty years from seventeen millions to thirty-one 
millions, actually prevented any Dioceses being divided, any new 
Episcopate being appointed in huge States having a growth, as we 
have seen, of hundreds of thousands and millions? We say with 
Bishop Talbot, this has been and is an obstructive legislation, a 
legislation injurious and ruinous to our own growth and increase. 
The Primitive Church method of the See-Bishopric worked 

easily and readily. It excited no evil feeling. It took no means 
or money, no power or influence, from the old Diocese. But this 
Article makes the increase of the Episcopate a matter of strife, un- 
pleasantness, and bad feeling. It puts the man who first makes 
the attempt at division in an attitude of personal hostility to the 
Bishop — for it implies taking away half his jurisdiction, which is 
merely territorial, the division of the Episcopal fund, and therefore 
the loss of half his income. No wonder that in most cases it should 
seem an act of personal hostility. It implies a new Bishop— 
hence if any prominent clergyman act in this direction, * he is look- 
ing for a mitre” — party accusations can be and are freely bandied 
against him ; he is made personally to feel that he is simply ambi- 
tious, and a rebel. If any obscure.man move “he is a restless 
mischief-maker,” to be proscribed and put down. Eight several ° 
restrictions! The Bishop in three several capacities! The 
Bishop, personally, in the Diocese with an absolute veto. The 
Bishop in his Diocesan Convention. The Bishop as member of the 
House of Bishops— which we must remember sits always with 
closed doors. The Diocesan Convention then in which either the 
Laity or the Clergy can defeat the movement. Then, the fifteen 
self-supporting Parishes with all the legal impediments which cav- 
iling partisans know so well how to raise as to definition, qualifica- 
tion, and numbers. The fifteen Presbyters resident one year, and 
what that means, we have seen. The assertions in Convention that 
a division is desirable, or not desirable, that the people want it, or 
do not want it, which give such beautiful opportunities for in- 
quiries statistical and otherwise, that shall cause a delay of years, 
for appointing committees to examine, who next year are “ not 
ready to report at this Convention,” etc. There never was a 
greater opportunity given for speech-making imbued with personal 
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imputations, for miserable personality and intrigue, for pulling of 
wires in manifold directions, and upon all sorts of persons, for ap- 
peals to the baser passions of avarice, jealousy, and personal dislike ; 
in other words, of thorough mischief-making among our Clergy, 
than this Article gives in any Diocese. And as General Conven- 
tion meets but once in three years; as the matter requires in the 
Diocese itself to be opened and discussed, in every way, and then 
to be brought before its Convention, generally more than once, 
more often three or four times: all this personal irritation and un- 
pleasantness, this opportunity for intrigue and maneuvring, this 
endless discussion, and debating, and writing in newspapers, must 
be spread over a good length of time, and so we secure the ugliest 
state of feeling in that Diocese for years. We do not say that this is 
always so; for we know that we have as noble and generous-minded 
a Clergy as exists in the world, as sincere, and honest, and earnest a 
laity. But any one who looks at the Article itself must see that it 
invites mischief. It is so complicated as to embroil classes and per- 
sons. It is tedious in its remedy, and gives many a chance over a 
range of years for suspicion and jealousy, personality and irritation. 
And from the evidence of our Clergy and Laity who have known 
the inside of these movements, during the attempts at division under 
this Article, for the last thirty years, we are afraid that the mis- 
chief it gives room for, has in too many cases been produced, and 
wounds have been inflicted thoughtlessly, even by the best of men, 
that will take years to heal. 

The institution of the Episcopate, a Church office, a new centre 
of growth and progress, and of missionary work, is not, and should 
not be made a personal matter. It ought to be utterly separated 
from all personal feelings, preferences, and jealousies, in every way. 
It ought to be made absolutely and entirely easy, so that there 
will be no more difficulty in establishing a new Bishopric in a city 
that has none, than a new Parish. Then let the election of the 
person to fill it be as jealously guarded, made as rigorous and as 
careful as you please. The absurdity of a legislation that actually 
impedes the establishment of Bishoprics over a nation of thirty 
millions, and puts all the impediments possible im its way, is as- 
tounding. Let us have the old rule of one Bishop in every city, 
and upon that principle legislation can be easily adopted which 
will give the Church within the State in Council, and the Great 
National Council, the controlling powers. Let us take, in other 

VOL. XX. 18 
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words, the organization of the Church in all its elements, and we 
shall have our Episcopate over the whole land, established and en- 
dowed with less unpleasantness, less personal irritation, than in any 
one of these three divisions of Dioceses that have taken place since 
1835. 

Let us pass any laws to prevent bad Bishops, but for the sake of 
the Church, make the institution of new Bishoprics easy. The 
city is the centre. The old canonical rule is, only one Bishop to 
one City, great or small. This is the natural limitation. This is 
the thing ; and not vague discussions as to large Dioceses or small 
Dioceses. In the very nature of the case, the limitation of one 
Bishop to one City, secures us against a mob of'.Bishops. 

It is safe to leave to the Church, in the State, the matter of 
limits, and, to the General Convention, the consent, or acknowl- 





edgment. 
We think objection to a Bishop may be made a personal thing. 
“IT do not give my consent to the consecration of Dr. L ee ae 


wise and prudent man, as one voter out of many, may have reasons 
to induce him not to give consent to a person being consecrated, 
which are perfectly valid to himself, and which he has a right to 
keep to himself. But why the Bishop of a city of five hundred 
thousand people, at one end of a State, should have a right to pre- 
vent the erection of a Bishopric in another city of say, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand people, three hundred miles away, 
because it is within the same State, we cannot see. As one out of 
many, not to give consent to the election of a person for private 
reasons, we cannot but see may be just, when an absolute personal 
veto upon the institution of Bishoprics, the irresponsible power 
that cannot be overruled, of utterly preventing the establishment of 
new centres of Church growth and progress, may be utterly unrea- 
sonable, and utterly inconsistent with our principles. 

Look at the operation of that article in regard to our Western 
States, and it is perfectly manifest. A second Bishop cannot be in 
a State until there are forty-five self-supporting Parishes, although 
the State may be as large as England, and there may be three 
great Cities andmillions of inhabitants. If the Bishop, the Clergy, 
and all the Church people want it, under this Article the thing 
cannot be done. Tennessee is larger than New York —a long 
narrow State — has three cities in Middle, East, and West Ten- 
nessee, Memphis, Nashville, and Knoxville. Under this Article 
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they can have no Bishops. But the Roman Catholic Church can. 
So with Kentucky. So it is with many great States in the West. 

But worse than this. Under our present arrdngement a Bishop 
may reside in the country, and thus, whether he intends it or not, 
leave the great city to the Roman Catholic Bishop, or to absolute 
Congregationalism among Episcopal Churches. Bishop Meade, we 
understand, lived at Milwood, Clarke County, Virginia, all his 
life, and Richmond was left clear for Bishop Whelan, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, and his Diocese of Richmond. And so, under this 
Fifth Article, by merely acting in this way, a Bishop can prevent, 
if he will, any element of the system of the Church, as to our great 
cities, from coming into existence ; can absolutely force the Clergy 
of his central city to be Congregationalists in position and practice ! 

We can tell the Church, that over the Western States are whole 
ranges of counties, often six or eight together, abounding in popu- 
lation and wealth, having as able, and refined, and well educated 
a people as are in the world, in which a Church Clergyman has 
never been seen, a Church Service never been heard — and never 
will be, if this outrageous and obstructive legislation be maintained 
to strangle the Church throughout the Great West. 

It would have been otherwise, had we been at the very first, 
upon the Church system of organization. As it is, we have been, 
by our own action, a cluster of Congregationalist Societies, with 
the Bishop as an ornamental adjunct —a Bishop without a See, 
or Cathedral, a See-house, or a Church : — our Bishops, outside of 
their visitations, having actually no Church to preach the Gospel 
in, except by the courtesy of some vestry, or Parish Minister’ A 
Bishop, who, except he becomes the Rector of a Parish, has no 
canonical right to preach in his own Diocese, but by invitation of 
vestries or parish ministers, is rather a curious product of Church 
legislation in this nineteenth century.! 

Had we had the organization of the Church, her system in oper- 
ation, it would have been otherwise. Instead of a seven years’ 
quarrel among brethren, upon every division of a Diocese, we 

1 “ No minister belonging to this Church shall officiate either by preaching, reading 
prayers, or otherwise, in the parish or within the parochial cure of another clergyman, un- 
less he have received express permission for that purpose from the minister of the parish or 
cure, or in his absence, from the Church-wardens and vestrymen, as trustees of the congre- 
gation, or a majority of them.* 

“Tn this Church there shall always be three Orders in the Ministry, namely: Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.” ¢ 

* Title I., Canon XII., § 6, p. 1. t Title I., Canon I. 
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should have had the Church propagated quietly, easily, and nor- 
mally over the whole country. Especially, do we say this in 
regard to the West. We affirm that because of the want of the 
system of the Church, the West has simply absorbed, and the 
Church has lost, thousands and tens of thousands of communicants. 
Instead of the system planted upon the spot, rooted in the soil, 
growing with our growth, we have, perforce, this barren Congre- 
gationalism, with the ornamental Episcopacy. And so our place 
has been taken by Methodism, which, although it has no real Epis- 
copacy, is highly organized, and works from centres according to 
a system. And now that Methodism is failing, Romanism, acting 
upon the system on which we ought to have acted, is taking pos- 
session of the land. We have been six and twenty years in the 
West, and we know that this is the case, that here lies the flaw, 
and the fault — in our want of the organization, and the system of 
the Church. 

But we give a testimony to this effect that cannot be rebutted. 
In November, 1865, after much trouble and strife, and many 
efforts, the first division that had been effected for nearly thirty 
years took place, and the See of Pittsburgh was instituted. The 
eloquent and able, as well as amiable and moderate Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, on that occasion, declared that it ought to have been 
done fifty years before!—that the Church had lost by its not 
having been done, churches, communicants, population, influence ! 
— that sizty years before the attempt had been made and defeated ! 
But we proceed to give the passage we allude to. 

“Tt is among this people, having to some extent the controlling influ- 
ences of Religion, but demanding still more, that we are to erect this Dio- 
cese, and organize in a new bond of ecclesiastical government the energies 
and powers of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

“The aim is to concentrate and knit together here, the elements of 
strength and influence which have hitherto gravitated to the eastern end 
of the State. To establish here an organism, that, confining its work to a 
smaller circle, shall do that work thoroughly and effectively — that shall 
give a home interest, and call out home affections for the work to be done 
at your doors, by your own selected agents — that shall have its mis- 
sionary centre, its Diocesan centre, its Episcopal centre, not across the 
mountains, but in the heart of the Iron City, that grapples to itself with 
iron bands all parts of the new Diocese. This is the work which you de- 
sire to do, and had it been done fifty years ago, you would have seen 
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to-day a different state of things from that which now meets the eye of 
Churchmen in Pennsylvania. 

“ Sixty-four years ago a meeting was held in Washington, Pa., by the 
few Episcopal Clergymen in the western parts of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, to consult in relation to Church affairs. At that meeting it was 
resolved that Dr. Doddridge should open a correspondence with Bishop 
White, for the purpose of obtaining permission through him from the Gen- 
eral Convention to form themselves into a Diocese in this Western 
Country. Eighteen months passed away, and the Doctor heard nothing 
of the fate of his urgent appeal, and then that the project had been laid 
aside, by the death of Bishop Madison of Virginia. ‘I then,’ writes Dr. 
D., ‘ lost all hope of ever witnessing any prosperity in our beloved Church 
in this part of America. Everything connected with it fell into a state 
of languor. The Vestries were not reélected, and our young people 
joined other societies. Could I prevent them, when I indulged no hope of 
a succession in the ministry ;’ and he mournfully adds, ‘I entertained no 
hope that even my own remains after death, would be committed to the 
dust wjth the funeral service of my own Church.’ ‘ How often,’ he pro- 
ceeds to write, ‘ have I reflected with feelings,of deepest regret and sor- 
row, that, if anything like an equal number of professors of any other 
Christian community had been located in Siberia or India, and equally 
dependent on a Supreme Ecclesiastical authority at home, had been 
so neglected, a request so reasonable would have met a prompt, and 
cheerful compliance.’ Dr. D. states, ‘that large portions of Western 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Kentucky, and Ohio, have been settled by origi- 
nally Church people, emigrants from Maryland, Carolina, or Virginia.’ 
He says, ‘that they had had Methodist Bishops, and Roman Catholic 
Bishops, but that they had never seen one of our Church,’ nor did they 
until 1819, when Bishop Chase was consecrated for Oktio. In a letter 
which Dr. D. wrote to Bishop Hobart, in 1816, he says: ‘Had we 
imitated at an early period the examples of other Christian communities 
— employed the same means for collecting our people into societies, and 
building Churches, and with the same zeal, we should by this time have 
had four or five Bishops in this country (¢. e. west of the Alleghanies), 
surrounded by a numerous and respectable body of Clergy, instead of 
having our very names connected with a fallen Church. Instead of offer- 
ing a rich, and extensive plunder to every sectarian missionary, we should 
have had the first and highest station among the Christian Societies of 
the West.’ 

“ Such was the appeal which near fifty years ago rang out from these 
regions to the Atlantic. In the General Convention which met in New 
Haven, in 1811, a resolution was passed requesting the Bishops of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia to devise means for supplying the congregations of 
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this Church west of the Alleghany Mountains, with the ministrations and 
worship of the same, and for organizing the Church in the Western States. 

“The next year, 1812, Bishop White brought the subject to the notice 
of the Pennsylvania Convention, and having stated that ‘ the decease of 
Bishop Madison rendered all further proceeding impracticable at present,’ 
he makes this significant remark: ‘I submit to this Convention the in- 
quiry, how far it may be expedient to declare their consent, in the event 
of there being consecrated a Bishop for one of the Western States, that 
the Churches in this State, lying beyond the Alleghany Mountains, may 
have the benefit of his superintendence.’ The Convention then sitting in 
Christ Church, in Philadelphia, passed the following resolution : ‘That 
if a Bishop should be consecrated for any State westward, and it should 
be thought expedient that the Churches of this State westward of the 
Alleghany Mountains, should be under the superintendence of the Bishop 
so contemplated, this Convention consents to the same, on such terms as 
may be approved of by the Bishop, and the Council of Advice of this 
Church.’ 

“Thus the action which you take to-day, was foreshadowed by the 
views of the Bishop, and the action of the Pennsylvania Convention, fifty- 
three years ago. Had such action been consummated — had the cry of 
the Church, through the appeals of Dr. Doddridge and others, been re- 
sponded to by a generous sympathy and liberality, we should not now be 
founding a new Diocese, but should have around us a hundred congrega- 
tions, thousands of communicants, with the long-established, well-regulated 
and full-working machinery of a noble Diocese. How much we have lost 
by delay — while we have debated, others have pushed forward — while 
we have hesitated, others have possessed the land — and while we dallied 
about titles and consecrations, hundreds of the Church’s children famished, 
and went hungéring and thirsting to other folds, leaving our Church ema- 
ciated, feeble, and ready to die. At a late day we seek to redress this 
great wrong. It is late, but not too late. All is not lost — much remains 
— foundations exist, and the Spirit that moved in the valley of Ezekiel’s 
vision is present, we trust, here, breathing life and vigor, and motion and 
unity, into our long dormant Church, and quickening her into newness 
of being that shall make her, henceforth, go forth fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” ! 


We think that we have no nobler proof than this extract, that 
the Church’s system is the Church’s best policy. And even now, 
when we have lost fifty years’ work and growth, we think that the 
adoption of it at once, will place us in the front of the work we 
have to do. 

1 Bp. Stevens’ Sermon, pp. 19-25. 
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In fact, all that is necessary to convince any man how ruinously 
obstructive our present system is, is to look at the number of clergy 
and communicants twenty-five years ago, and their present num- 
ber, and to think that these States have increased in population, 
four or five hundred thousand each during that time. 


1838. 1865. 1838. 1865. 
Ohio, 53 Clergy, 95 Indiana, 9 Clergy, 32 
Kentucky, 20 as 29 Missouri, 4 “ 21 
Tennessee, 18 “ 22 Mississippi, 6 “ 33 
Alabama, 10 “* 34 Michigan, 17 “* 65 


This is the growth of a quarter of a century, and communicants 
and baptisms just as bad! How long, at this rate, will it take the 
Church to convert the West? If Kentucky gains nine clergy, and 
twenty-three hundred communicants in twenty-five years, and the 
State increases during that same period in population seven to 
eight hundred thousand —and the whole wide West shows just 
the same results— what are we to say of the present system, 
under which the zeal and energy, and eloquence and learning of 
our Bishops, the missionary fervor of our Clergy, and the love 
and attachment of our people to the Church, are so shattered and 
fettered as to produce these results. We blame neither Bishops, 
Clergy, or people, but simply the system we are under, that makes 
us congregationalists, encumbered in all our Church efforts by an 
alien system. 

Let us have the See, the Cathedral, the Provincial system, both 
recognized and in operation, and we shall go on and increase in 
the West. Or else be consistent! Fling overboard the whole pres- 
ent system of legislative enactment, and let us be congregationalists 
in fact, with an adjunct episcopacy, calling Bishops to confirm and 
ordain, when we please, and whom we please, and how we please, 
without Canons, or Constitution, or Dioceses, or Conventions, or 
Standing Committees, and no doubt we shall increase under that 
no-system. We hardly think that the Church is ready for that! 
And yet it would be better than the present cumbrous and obstruct- 
ive legislation. The Fifth Article is simply obstructive, every- 
where, and especially in the West, repressive of all growth, except 
that which cannot be repressed. Let us have either the complete 
system of the Church, or the most perfect and absolute unfettered 
liberty, and we shall grow and increase. The present legislation 
simply impedes progress, lowers our vitality, and prevents our ad- 
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vance and increase. We are strangled in the West by that Fifth 
Article. 

Judge Otis says, “that the first division of any Diocese that took 
place, seems to have frightened somebody.” There is no doubt it 
did. And “* Article Fifth,” as he says, “ was placed in the Con- 
stitution so as to make it apparently as difficult as possible to divide 
a Diocese.” We have examined that legislation, and we have no 
doubt that it was intended, if possible, to prevent the division of 
any Diocese except New York, to seewre there being one Bishop, and 
no more, in any State. Under that Article, as it came from the 
hands of the joint committee of both houses in 1835, had it passed, 
the Diocese of New York might have been divided at that time, 
but no other in the country. It was actually legislation to enable 
that Diocese to divide, and to prevent all others from division. 

And especially, it was an act to prevent any New England State 
from getting more than one Bishop — for under it every new Dio- 
cese must have ten thousand square miles in one body (!) and must 
leave ten thousand square miles to the old Diocese (!) so that no 
Diocese of less than twenty thousand square miles could be divided, 
and so Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Vermont, 
New Hampshire, all the New England States except Maine, were 
put under the Ban. They might each of them have one Bishop, 
but no more, for none of them but Maine have twenty thousand 
square miles of territory ! 

Again, the new Diocese must have fifty Presbyters within its 
bounds regularly settled in a Parish, and qualified to vote for a 
Bishop, — and as many must be left to the old Diocese. Had it 
passed in that shape, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Western New York would have been the only Dioceses that at this 
day could be divided. 

As it was too glaring, the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
inserted eight thousand square miles instead of ten thousand, and 
thirty presbyters instead of fifty, —a very small gain indeed. For 
in the form in which it finally passed both houses,! the Bishop was 
given an absolute veto upon division, instead of a two-thirds veto, as 
it was in the original draft that came from the Committee of both 
houses. And so the increase of the Episcopate in any State was 
utterly prevented. No Diocese under this legislation was divided 
for nearly thirty years, just the time in which the Church should 


1 Journal of 1838, p. 23; House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, p. 93; House of Bishops. 
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have placed her Bishops, her Sees, and her Cathedrals in every city, 
East and West —the time in which the country increased from 
seventeen to thirty-one millions of people. 

'. In 1856 the Article assumed its present shape ; for the absurd 
eight thousand square miles’ qualification was then dropped — and 
New England was thus freed from proscription. The thirty Pres- 
byters also, were reduced to fifteen in one case, and twenty in the 
other. But still there must be fifteen self-supporting Parishes in 
the new Diocese, and thirty left in the old one. The Article 
thus assumed its present form. 

But all the mischief that was done by that legislation is not 
brought yet fully before the reader. The Fifth Article before this 
time read simply — 

“ A Protestant Episcopal Church in any one of the United States not 
now represented, may hereafter, at any time, be admitted on according to 
this Constitution.” 


And the Fourth Article read : — 

“The Bishop, or Bishops in every State shall be chosen agreeably to 
such rules as shall be fixed by the Convention of the State, and every 
Bishop of this Church shall confine the exercise of his Episcopal office to 
his proper Diocese or district, unless requested to ordain, or confirm, or 
perform any other act of his Episcopal office by any Church destitute of 
a Bishop.” 

On the face of these articles several Bishops are contemplated 
as possible in a State — nay, the thing is manifest and proven by 
the word “ district.” And it seems that the State Convention was 
to prescribe the rules for the choice of the Bishop or Bishops in that 
State. The Convention of 1835 and 1838 struck out the word 
“State” or “ States,” everywhere, except where it followed the 
word “ United.” This took place in fifteen different places in the 
Constitution. It struck out also the word “ district ” in the Fourth 
Article. Let any man look over these changes thoughtfully, and he 
will see that a revolution was silently effected. The State may 
then have had only one Diocese and one Bishop, but it was con- 
templated in the Constitution before the alterations, as possibly hav- 
ing several, and the State was the unit of the General Convention, 
answering precisely in theory at least, to the old Province. The 
Diocese was made the unit by striking out the word “ State,” every- 
‘where, and substituting the word “ Diocese.” And then, as we 
have seen, the number of the Bishoprics was limited by conditions 


q 
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so numerously, and variously and shrewdly imposed as absolutely 
to prevent all increase of the Episcopate by division for thirty 
years together. All the members of that joint committee are dead. 
They were all respectable and good men, and well-meaning. But 
upon our review of their legislation in regard to that Article, and 
its results upon the Church, we must candidly say, there never has 
been any more ruinously obstructive legislation in the Church. 
They had in their heads manifestly a theory of one Bishop in every 
State, and no more, and under color of enabling Dioceses to divide, 
they altered the Constitution in accordance with their theory. 
They put all the legal impediments possible in the way of the 
increase of the Episcopate — and then, to finish the whole, they 
gave the Bishop of the Diocese to be divided an absolute veto upon 
division. 

Only one remark more would we make on that Article. The 
animus of it, as we have seen, is the fixed determination that the 
number of Bishops shall not be increased. This is shown very 
strongly in the fourth section. When a new Diocese is erected, 
one would say, that it should naturally elect its first Bishop. That 
upon all Church ideas would be but fair. 

But suppose there happen to be two Bishops in the Diocese. be- 
fore division, the Bishop and an Assistant. Of course they should 
be considered as one Bishop only, and as belonging to the old Dio- 
cese, since an assistant is elected canonically ** when the Bishop is 
unable by reason of old age and other permanent cause of infirmity 
to discharge his Episcopal duties.” ‘That we think should settle 
the question in favor of the new Diocese in such case electing a 
Bishop. 

But no! they are so determined that the number of Bishops 
shall not be increased that the “ infirmity” is made to disappear, 
the Bishop “ incapable of discharging his Episcopal duties” “ may 
elect one of the two Dioceses to which he will be attached, and 
shall forthwith become the Diocesan thereof ’’ — *‘ and the Assist- 
ant Bishop may elect,” etc. — ‘and shall forthwith become the 
Diocesan thereof.” A very strange mixture we think of principles, 
that makes a Bishop who is ‘ incapable of discharging Episcopal 
duties’ capable of leaving his own Diocese and electing himself to 
a new one! and his Assistant elected because of his Principal’s in- 
capacity to do the duties of the old Diocese, and ultimately to suc- 
ceed him, has the power of making himself a Diocesan, of electing 
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himself to the new Diocese,” in case the Senior Bishop do not! And 
thenagain, after all this, when his Senior dies, he must leave that 
new Diocese and succeed the Senior Bishop in the old one! “ who 
in all cases shall succeed the Bishop on his death or resignation.” 
The provision is imperative. 

We hope this whole jumble of mischievous legislation will be 
repealed — that our Episcopate will be taken hereafter to be a real 
order, Apostolic, Missionary, Executive, governing, in every way 
central, and absolutely necessary to the Church, her progress and 
growth, in every city, ‘East and West. And that in every city the 
Bishop shall have his Church, however small it may be, not a 
Parish, but a Bishop’s Church or Cathedral, held by himself, or by 
the Diocese in trust for him, and his successors, in which the Bishop 
shall be the authority. And then we hope that within the region 
answering to the old Province, which is the State, there shall be 
the Synodical union or Federative Council of all the Churches in 
that region, answering to the old Provincial Council, such as might 
have taken place canonically in every State until the legislation of 
1835-38 prevented it. Give us the Church System in all its per- 
fection of organization, and we shall grow and increase beyond all 
measure, East and West — and sweep away this legislation, which, 
for the last thirty years, has been a legislation in favor of the 
growth of the Methodists in the West, and against our own in- 
crease —and now, if it be permitted to remain, will be, for the 
next fifty years, a legislation absolutely and distinctly in favor of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

We have now one matter more to consider. It has been said: 
As the Bishopric is contemplated henceforth as a See-Bishopric, 
in a city, will not the work of the Bishop be more or less confined 
to the city, and hence less time be given to other parts of the 
State? We answer, It is in the city — but in the city as the 
centre of a work that flows out from it, and that more fully than 
before. The See is the centre of the Diocese as the heart is the 
centre of the body. 

And again, instead of one Bishop in a State, say of fifty thousand 
square miles, among a population of four and a half millions, a 
single Bishop rushing from place to place, over all our railroads, 
you have in the great cities of that State, six to ten Bishops, at 
work with all the machinery of the See, and the work spread and 
diffused and equalized in force and power over the whole State 
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by the Provincial or State Council. The Bishop of New York 
will undoubtedly give far more work to the city of New York, and 
far less to the country villages that are scattered over the State. 
But we think, upon the whole, that the Episcopal work will not 
be less. The Bishops of New York, Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Utica, Syracuse, etc., operating from their several centres, will 
leave no deficit from the present amount of work done. Any one 
who looks upon it fairly must see that in every State the result will 
be an increase actually of the amount of the Episcopal work now 
done within that State. 

The See-Bishopric, the Cathedral system, the State Council — 
this is the Church organization. And any man who will look at 
it, can see how it will save time and resources, and thence multiply 
power and efficiency. Take the Bishop at present in any great 
State, East or West, —have you not, on the one hand, a man 
overloaded with labors that are formal, traveling from one great 
city to another at railroad speed, writing a mass of letters that a 
classical Secretary, a deacon at five hundred dollars a year, could 
write as well, member and president of two dozen Committees, 
called upon by visitors half the day, that mean well, and cannot ° 
be refused, but are nine out of ten of them merely wasting his 
time. And then, in the West, the Bishop traveling on horseback 
and in wagons, over vast spaces, on lonely roads, nine months out 
of twelve. 

We wonder men do not see that the want of centres to work 
from is a mere waste‘ of the most valuable time. Under the 
present system, the Bishop has too much to do — the layman has 
nothing absolutely to do, but to pay for his pew and sit therein 
upon Sundays. And the time of our Bishops is wasted — their 
powers and energies overwrought and overtaxed in vain attempts 
to do, single-handed, the work that ought to come from all classes 
together — would come easily and abundantly, almost without their 
feeling it, if they were organized in and under the proper system 

To show by a little incident how things at present go. The 
writer went with his Bishop, an old man of seventy-six, but very 
hale and energetic, eighty miles, two winters ago, to attend the 
ordination of a young man twenty-five years of age. This was 
three days’ expenditure of time, which neither of us grudged. 
And then next day, with the thermometer 10 degrees below zero, 
the Bishop started in an open sleigh for the ordination of another 
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young man, ninety miles further West, the writer returning home. 
The Bishop’s expenditure of time, besides the fatigue and ex- 
posure, was five days in all, in the depth of winter, and the time 
expended by the two young Deacons, say ten minutes’ walk to 
their Churches! Had the Church system been in existence the 
process would have been reversed. ‘These young men would have 
traveled on to the Cathedral city. They would have been or- 
dained both of them together. The expenditure of the Bishop’s 
valuable time would have been saved, and the risk of an aged 
and most venerable and precious life. The present unorgan- 
ized state of Church work, if you look at it in every aspect, is 
simply wasting the most valuable time, and risking the most pre- 
cious lives, putting the heaviest burdens, in the most unmanage- 
able way, upon our Bishops, oppressing them with labors that do 
not tell, and making the whole machine full of jars. 

In fact, take into consideration time, means, the personal influ- 
ence, and authority of our Bishops, unity of action and good feel- 
ing, the adoption of the Church system of organization would save 
and increase them all. It would bring them all forth into ener- 
getic action to a degree we do not in any way at present ex- 
perience. And it would perfect in position, and in powers all the 
elements of Church influence. Under it the Bishop in his work 
will be more efficient, more prominent as a citizen, and influential 
as a man, more beloved and respected, followed in every city by 
a love and loyalty on the part of the Clergy and Laity which is the 
due of those who are Right Reverend Fathers in God, Apostles 
of Christ, Angels of the Churches, but which, under the present 
unorganized and jarring, and discordant system, we know very little 
about. The Presbyters will be freed from all the evils of Congrega- 
tionalism and Presbyterianism, under which they labor ; and the 
Laity, in every respect, will become more interested, more clear in 
duty and doctrine, more directly and immediately at work for the 
Gospel. 

In truth, it is enough to make any one weep to look over any of 
our great cities, and to see, on the one hand, multitudes of Chris- 
tian women with abundance of means, and their whole time their 
own, with warm.and fervent hearts, naturally, towards poverty and 
distress, forced, by absolute ennui and tedium to kill time in all 
kinds of frivolity and fashion — and on the other, to see the hun- 
dreds of thousands of a wretched population worn down with inor- 
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dinate labor; godless, because this wretched pew system, and the 
competition of this sect-shattered Christianity shuts out from our 
churches the poor who are laboring for a bare subsistence, them- 
selves by their poverty, their diseases, their despair, crying for the 
organized work of Christian men and women. Here are the men 
and women to do it on the spot, with the time and all the means. 
And the Church has only to organize itself in the primitive way, 
to call forth all these forces to this work, as in the days of old. No 
wonder that men and women are despairing of Christianity when 
they hear of what it did in those days, and see how little it actually 
does now. Five thousand women in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, says the ‘“* New York Express,” spend, each of them, 
five thousand dollars a year in dress! And we say thousands of 
women in these two cities waste their lives in ennui and hopeless fri- 
volity, because of a Christianity that preaches faith without works, 
that gives them nothing to do for the Gospel but to sit on Sunday 
in a pew and listen to preaching. Give us in addition to our Epis- 
copate, our Prayer Book, and our freedom from the State, the 
Church organization, the Cathedral and the Bishop in the city, and 
within twenty years ten thousand Christian women, and five thous- 
and Christian men shall do the work this day in New York that 
was done in Rome, and Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage. And 
means will be found in abundance to uphold and maintain their 
work. 

At the same time we must candidly admit one fact and establish 
one proviso. We have for eighty or ninety years been content with 
the elements of the Church, without her organization, the Episco- 
pate without a See, without a Cathedral, without the advantages in 
the dignity of its natural position, — with the Presbyterate subject 
to all the difficulties of actual Congregationalism,— with the Laity 
upon the ground of the pew system, faith without works, and noth- 
ing to do. Now a system takes time to root itself, to adapt itself 
to the circumstances and persons of the nation and the day, to get 
into working order, and to get rid of all jars:in the machinery, 
and obstacles in the way. We do not expect that the See, the 
Cathedral, the Provincial System, in a moment, in a month, or a 
year, will work easily and quietly without jar and without diffi- 
culty, as if it had been established eighty-three years ago, as if we 
had begun with it. But, we do expect, that the Church will place 
herself upon it, and that the most organizing people in the world, 
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Bishops, Clergy, and Laity will set it a-going, and bring out all 
its untold resources toward God and man, in a shorter time than 
could be done in any other nation in the world. In fact we 
believe that in the Upper House and in the Lower, there is knowl- 
edge enough, experience enough of this new world we have to 
deal with, to make the whole System the System of the Church by 
a huge majority, in the General Convention of this year. 

We have a few remarks more before we close this Article. The 
principle of the See is rigid and unyielding, a complete principle, 
exact and definite. A Bishop is placed in every city, small and 
great. Rome, Alexandria, and Carthage, and Constantinople, huge 
cities, million-peopled, and then again the smallest cities of the an- 
cient world through all countries, each of them had its Bishop. 
And the rule is invariable, that there is only one Bishop in one 
city. Great Rome, with three to six millions of people, as it is va- 
riously estimated, has one Bishop and no more, and little Rhegium 
with five thousand, has also one Bishop. The principle of the See- 
Bishopric is manifest, precise and exact — it is just as applicable 
now as in the days of old, to our cities as to those of the ancient 
world. But the matter of the Province is more difficult. There isa 
certain variety in the application of the principle, a certain latitude 
permitted which is to be seen in the ancient distribution of Sees 
into Provinces over the Roman world, and must be permitted 
among us. Any one can at once enounce the See-principle, it re- 
quires no wisdom to apply it. Here are the cities— here is the 
principle — only let us have the freedom from obstructive legisla- 
tion—and at once the Church crystallizes in and around the, 
proper centres. 

But this other system requires the organizing power, requires 
the wisdom and the thought of men who have peculiar governing, 
and administrative gifts, who have had ecclesiastical experience — 
and above all, it requires time and patience for its ultimate adjust- 
ment. 

And here we protest against the making of systems upon paper. 
We have in the Church, and out of the Church, in this nation, men 
who can draw out in their closets systems and constitutions for any 
society or Church, any object of benevolence, or of missionary or 
philanthropic effort, and can do it in such a way that perfection is 
given at once—upon paper. We hope that the General Convention 
will not give the Church into the hands of any system-makers, upon 
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this matter of the Provincial System, that it will remember that 
everything must have a root and grow — and abstain from too great 
exactness of rule and preciseness of law, while it recognizes fully the 
principle. We hope that it will leave a great deal to the experience 
and the wisdom of the Bishops, and the Clergy, and Laity every- 
where, and not expect to finish in three weeks of 1868, or in three 
years, that work of wise and patient adjustment which we ought to 
have been steadily going upon, to have been fitting and framing in 
this great nation for the last eighty-three years. The increase of 
the Episcopate, which we expect is at once going to take place, will 
bring out to us with a clearness which we do not at present possess, 
the various adaptations and modifications requisite to make the Pro- 
vincial System the most beneficial to us. And the consciousness of 
the Church, the practical thought of Bishops, Laity, and Clergy, 
will be absolutely the best guide. 

The first remark we make in connection with this subject, is his- 
torical. Since the German Empire was destroyed, the word 
Empire has lost altogether its original sense. The Roman Empire 
was an aggregate of Countries, States, or Nationalities, in which 
the Sovereignty was in Rome. The German Empire, in like man- 
ner, has regard to the sovereign States of Germany. They were 
States, self-governing, with internal powers ; but externally, as re- 
gards the other nations of Europe, they were represented by the 
German Empire. Austria since then has invented the Austrian 
Empire, Napoleon the French Empire. And now we have the 
Empire of Brazil, and the Empire of Russia. These are not em- 
pires in the Roman sense of the word. The Roman idea and defi- 
nition of the empire is wholly lost, and an empire is nothing but a 
large kingdom. If Scotland were a kingdom still, Ireland a king- 
dom, Wales and Orkney, Shetland and Man, kingdoms, all under 
England, then England would be an empire. Such was the 
Roman Empire —the Provinces were actual States, Nationalities, 
Countries, which were integral parts of the Empire — not prov- 
. inces in any way in the modern sense. 

The ancient Provinces of the Roman Empire, therefore, corre- 
sponded in a very great degree to our States, regarded in the Dem- 
ocratic point of view. Their union took place, of course, by 
conquest, it was under one man, the Emperor,— but putting those 
two things on one side, the American State in respect to the United 
States, is very nearly in the-same relation that the old Roman 
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Provincia was to the Empire. It is not in any way the modern 
European province, which is simply an aggregate of counties, for 
administrative convenience — it is a State, with State rights and 
the power of local self-government. The old Roman sense of the 
word Provincia is altogether gone out of use — the new European 
sense of a mere executive subdivision of a country has exclusive 
possession of language, and the common thought. We propose, 
that, as the Church took the term in those days from the Empire 
in which she was, and that term has lost altogether its meaning, 
we take our term from the New World in which we are. The 
word State has the same relation to this New World of the United 
States, as the word Province had to the old Roman World. 

Let us therefore have three Councils for the Church — the 
Great National Council of the whole Church triennially — the 
State-Council for the Provincial council — the Diocesan Synod for 
the Diocese — the same names as of old. 

And here we will say that it is time we get back to the term 
Council. Convention is a political title. It has brought in among 
us politicians and demagogues, with all their arts. It is a title too for 
all meetings of all sorts of people. When the General Convention 
of the Church was in session in Philadelphia, in 1865, there were 
sitting at the same time, in that city, a Dentist Convention, a 
Baptist Convention, a Spiritualist Convention, and the Episcopal 
Convention, the Convention of the Church. It is time that we were 
back to the ecclesiastical title, Council. It is time that we rid our- 
selves of the miscellaneous associations and tendencies of this word 
“Convention,” and of the proclivities which it originates, East and 
West, North and South. 

But to return. We propose that we use the word “ State ” 
instead of the word * Province,” for the reasons above specified. 
And here, if we look to the old arrangement, we shall find the 
latitude we allude to. There is no doubt to our mind that in this 
matter of the regions we call countries, there is something divine 
and supernatural. The extent of a country does not always depend 
upon territory, upon natural boundaries of rivers and mountains, or 
upon any one thing which the power of man’s intellect can come to 
by philosophic abstraction. A country is an unity corresponding to 
the unity of a people. And how this comes to exist we can guess 
at, not precisely determine, according to human rules. According- 
ly in the Old Testament the establishment of nations and countries 
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is especially assigned to God —“ When the Most High divided to 
the nations their inheritance, when He separated the sons of Adam, 
He set the bounds of the people according to the number of the 
Sons of God.” } 

Taking, therefore, such a world as the Roman Empire was, and 
considering that the country or State was the Provincia, or the Unit 
of the Empire, still, there were times, nevertheless, when single cities 

‘were autocephalous, or independent. Now, taking it for granted 
that the State as with us corresponding to the Roman Provincia, 
will be made the unit, there must be a good deal of liberty allowed. 
For instance, all New England is manifestly one again, with a 
great unity of population, sentiment, and interests. It would 
seem, therefore, very natural that New England should be one 
Church Province. Yet Connecticut, in many respects, is more 
like New York. And Maine seems developing a character of peo- 
ple far more like the West than New England. Again, the Church 
in Rhode Island, or Delaware, or New Jersey, may not desire to 
be slung on to the adjacent huge States, but to stand alone, and it 
may be better for them to do so. Again, there are New York and 
Pennsylvania regions as utterly different in character of people 
and territory as may be; to put them together as a Province, 
althoygh they are coterminous, would be absurd and useless. 

We do not speak of such arrangements as would join together 
in one Province California, Minnesota, and Texas, — States that are 
each two thousand miles distant from one another — about the same 
sort of a Province as would be made by Guinea, Greenland, and 
the Feejee Islands — or legislate out of existence, the General 
Convention and the Presiding Bishop, by giving their powers to 
Provincial Synods and Primates. We say generally that there 
are a multitude of arrangements and adaptations that are to be 
made by the good sense of the Clergy and Laity, in any case with 
regard to the Provincial System. There are difficulties, on the 
one side and the other, which only time will arrange and set in 
order. Had the Church begun with the proper system, the 
Sees and Dioceses would, in the last eighty years, have arranged 
themselves in the process of Church advance easily and quietly in 
the best way. Now we must leave time, and give opportunity for 
the Church to do so. 

Furthermore, we must also remember that the Provincial Sys- 


1 Deut. xxxii. 8. This is the Septuagint reading. The Masorite is “ Sons of Israel.” 
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tem in a wrong shape is just as capable of impeding as of aiding 
progress. England has two Provinces, York and Canterbury, — 
and therefore the convocation of neither of them represents the 
National Church. How great a loss this is to the Church in unity 
of action, influence, and force, every English Churchman knows. 
All over Europe the same flaw in the system, and the same injury 
will be everywhere discerned. 

We come therefore to these conclusions, — 

First. The State should be the Unit. 

Secondly. In every State where there are three Bishops and Sees 
there must be a State Council, a representative Convention of the 
Clergy and Laity of that State ; arrayed in its essential principles 
of elective assemblage and action by the Church in that State. Of 
course in subordination to the constitution and canons of the Church 
nationally, and the powers of the great National Council, or Gen- 
eral Convention. 

Thirdly. Any State should have the power of remaining auto- 
cephalous with its single Bishop, and its Convention, or else of 
uniting with the adjacent ones in order to make up a Provincial 
arrangement. All over the West this privilege would be widely 
taken advantage of. We know of several Dioceses of which the 
Bishops would at once combine in this way. 

Fourthly. Any State should have the power, by its own act, of 
withdrawing at once from any such arrangement, and of standing 
either as autocephalous, or with its own Provincial arrangement. 
But no Sees within a State should be permitted to stand isolated. 
When a State has more Sees that two, the State council and legis- 
lation should come into existence constitutionally at once. 

Fifthly. We think that no attempt should be made to introduce 
new officers and new titles. Primates, Metropolitans, Archbish- 
ops, Patriarchs, and all that paraphernalia of titles, will simply im- 
pede the chance of getting at the reality, and the working fact of 
the Provincial system. For its enactment must come from the 
General Convention. And in the Lower House especially, which 
owing to the secrecy of the Upper House, is the House that leads 
public opinion, there is not only Christian knowledge and conviec- 
tion, and Church principle, but also a very large amount of honest 
and steady prejudice. To put these European titles and officers 
into any plan, therefore, is simply to raise excitement, to delay leg- 
islation, and to fling the whole overboard. We want a real and 
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great principle of the Church acknowledged, at once, and set 
a-going, to grow according to the necessities of the Church. To 
attain this result, that is enough. We do not want the peculiar 
form it has arrived at in Europe, in the course of fourteen hundred 
years ‘of Church-and-State, made a model and a necessity for us, 
so that our American prejudices and convictions shall stand in the 
way, and make us reject the thing. 

We have now, to the best of our powers and knowledge, ex- 
pounded the value of oRGANIZzATION, and its importance and neces- 
sity to the Church. We have also shown the elements, and the 
system of organization which the Church adopted from the earliest 
times, and its harmony and adaptedness to the state of society, 
both in the Roman world, and now, to that great empire, and to 
our great empire of the United States. We spread the whole 
system now before the eyes of our readers in one conspectus. In 
it they will see all its elements and their natural relations and 


bearings. 


I. —-THE SEE-BISHOPRIC. 


First. All Bishoprics (after the death or resignation of the 
present incumbent) to be named after the chief city in the Dio- 
cese. ‘This is to be the Bishop’s See, his place of residence, and 
the centre of all his work. 

Secondly. In all future divisions, the See-principle to be observed. 
Each Bishopric being named after the central city of the region in 
which the Bishopric is placed. 

Third. The system to be ultimately completed by the adoption 
of the principle, “that every city in the land is to have a Bishop, 
and only one Bishop, whatever its population may be.” 


II. — THE CATHEDRAL SYSTEM. 


First. In the city of the Bishop’s residence; his See, a large 
Church, the BisHor’s Cuurcn, or CATHEDRAL, is to be held for 
the Bishop’s uses, by the Diocese, if incorporated, or by Trustees 
for that purpose. This Church is not to be a Parish Church, but 
employed by the Bishop for the various purposes and uses which 
his position as Bishop render necessary — united services for in- 
stance for the whole city on extraordinary occasions, missionary 
meetings, conventions, convocations, meetings for sacred and 
choral music. Most likely it will be a Free Church, the centre 
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of missionary work in the city among the poor, with a staff of 
Clergy under the Bishop— the centre also of Educational and 
Hospital work. Most conveniently the Bishop’s residence or See 
House should be close by, and various other buildings for all this 
central work. 

Secondly. This Church is at present to be left wholly in the con- 
trol of the Bishop. Not that organization is not necessary, but 
that only the experience of the Bishop, Clergy, and Laity of the 
city, in a course of years, can ascertain what organization ulti- 
mately will be the best. And that the Parochial Organization is 
not the organization wanting or desirable for the Bishop’s Church. 
The Bishop, under the completed Church System, should stand in 
the relation of Bishop exclusively to the Clergy and the Laity of his 
See. The Cathedral, therefore, should not be in the city as one 
Parish Church out of many, on the level with them, and in com- 
petition with them — but as the one peculiar Church, the Carur- 
DRAL. For its union with, and representation in, the Convention, 
peculiar provisions should be made. 


IlIl.— THE SYSTEM OF ECCLESIASTICAL FEDERATION OR CON- 
CILIAR UNION. 


First. When there are two or more Dioceses within a State, 
they must unite in a State Council, analogous to the Provincial 
Council, under the old Provincial System in the Roman Empire. 

Second. The Sees in any adjacent States (not more than four in 
number at the most, ) may unite in forming one State Council. But 
when the Church in any one of these States acquires three Dio- 
ceses, it must then be separated, and stand by itself with its own 
State Council. 

Third. But the Church within any State having only one Diocese, 
may, if its Bishop and Convention so determine, remain apart, 
autocephalous, or independent, and shall not be compelled to unite 
itself to the State Council of any adjacent State. 


IV. — CHURCH COUNCILS. 
First. There shall be three Ecclesiastical Councils in the Church, 
— the Great National Council, the State Council, and the Diocesan 


Synod. 
Second. The Great National Council shall be the same, except 
in name, with the present General Convention of the Church, — 
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i, e.—the present General Convention shall remain with its pres- 
ent position and powers, its number of Houses, its members, and 
times of meeting, in fact its whole organization unaltered and un- 
changed, save as at present it is modified from time to time by its 
own action, constitutionally and canonically. The only change shall 
be that of name. Instead of “‘ General Convention,” it shall be called 
** Great National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 

Third. The State Council, the Council of the Bishops, Clergy, 
and Laity of the Church within any given State. This must be 
organized by the best wisdom of the Church within the State. Its 
relation to the General Convention would most naturally be that 
of the present Diocesan Convention, when there is only one 
within a State. Its position in regard to the Diocesan Synods 
would be more hard to define. This may be safely left to the 
clergy and people within the State. 

Fourth. The Diocesan Synod, composed of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, one Clergyman from each Parish with others according to 
canon, and a representation of the Laity. This in the old Church 
met twice a year. Increased facility will manifestly be given to 
its meetings, and very considerable modifications of its form sug- 
gested by the position of the See, as ultimately one city sur- 
rounded by its peculiar territory. Its final arrangement may be 
left to the Bishop, his Clergy, and Laity. 

The above is not drawn out as a scheme set forth to be followed, 
legislated upon, or enacted, but simply as.a method of bringing 
distinctly before the eyes and the minds of our readers all the ele- 
ments and the systems of the organization of the Church accord- 
ing to the primitive model. 

For we look upon it, that one effect of our position (in this 
great land, hidden by God’s Providence from the world, until in 
Europe despotism in both forms, religious and political, had 
reached its most oppressive and crushing shape, and then finally 
opened as a New World, the home of a new Japhetic race,) is, 
that, in it, Christianity is to take the full and perfect form it had 
when it conquered, and took possession of the world. That it 
should be * the tree on both sides of the river of the Water of 
Life in the midst of the heavenly Jerusalem, let down from 
Heaven to the Earth, bearing twelve manner of fruits; and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations.” ? 


1 Rev. xxii. 1, 2. 
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We look upon it that the Church in this land, having the Min- 
istry, the Catholic Faith, the Open Bible, is to rise above the nar- 
rowness which in Europe has shrunk and shrivelled her powers, 
and crippled her progress. That, as She feels She is no sect, but 
the Cuurcn, no department of the State, but a co-equal and in- 
dependent power, no Establishment, acting as a spiritual police, 
and cheaply serving the monarchy, and landed interests in keeping 
down anarchic ideas, and preaching obedience to the powers that 
be—but is the Church of the living God, so has she a great work 
to do in this new-born, ocean girded, continental nation — and in 
the whole world. 

And this can be done in all its parts only by assuming and tak- 
ing to Herself, once more, all the elements and the system of her 
ORGANIZATION — the system of the See-Bishopric, of the Cathedral, 
and of Ecclesiastical Federation, or Conciliar union in each State. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Norwoop, or VittaGe Lire ry New EnGianp. By Henry Warp 
Beecuer. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 12mo., pp. 549. 


Mr. Beecher reminds us of a brilliant lighthouse, on an uncertain founda- 
tion, throwing a dazzling blaze of beams through the darkness, and admired 
by the sailor for the splendor of its illuminations, while he constantly fears it 
may yield to the storm, and the billow, and sinking in the gloom, leave him 
alone amid the perils of the midnight. That the author of Norwood has 
genius, cannot be questioned. Yet, he is the last man in America, reflecting 
persons would choose for a leader. He has a lively sense of the beautiful. 
He possesses a quick perception of the ludicrous. His Fancy often blooms 
with beauty. His Intellect is bold, vigorous, creative. He resembles a vessel, 
with immense sails, and waving flags, and powerful engine, rushing tosea amid 
the huzzas of the multitude, yet, in imminent danger from an explosion, or a 
collision. Superior to his father in wit, and fancy, and fertility, he is greatly 
inferior to him in that manly logic, which, driving to a point, inspires the re- 
spect of the thoughtful, and the confidence, if not the admiration, of the pop- 
ulace. Had Mr. Beecher submitted in childhood and youth to that long 
course of patient discipline essential to the development of genius, as well as 
of moderate capacities, he might have stood near the rank of the great Pulpit 
Orators. As it is, he is simply a most brilliant talker, admired by the multitude 
for his smartness, yet not trusted, and venerated for deep earnestness, or correct 
judgment —a rocket flinging off sparks, expiring while they dazzle, rather 
than a steady light shining usefully over the centuries. Nothing can be more 
amusing than his assertion that he learned the art of preaching from Jonathan 
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Edwards. Compare the stately, solemn Divine of Northampton, with his rigid 
Theology, driven from his Parish for his sharp rebukes of wickedness, with the 
bright, witty occupant of Plymouth Pulpit, worshipped by the multitude, who 
pay him sums almost fabulous for Sunday entertainments, where laughter and 
tears succeed each other like light and shadows chasing over a summer field. 
All the peculiarities Mr. Beecher exhibits as a Preacher, he evinces as a Nov- 
elist. Norwood has the usual New England characters. You find a sturdy 
youth having to make his way through life —a bright girl, rather masculine in 
her disposition — a precise maiden, remarkable for her shining floors, and or- 
derly bureaus — a shrewd, successful farmer, an eccentric physician, and a 
respectable minister. Yet no writer has overlaid the common framework with 
so many flowers of genius, gay in bloom, and rich in fragrance. Everywhere 
are original thoughts, and admirable descriptions. Norwood is Plymouth Pul- 
pit transformed to a novel. In the early part of the tale you remark a ver- 
bosity, a prolixity, a dearth of dialogue. ‘The Author resembles a gay boy 
conscious of his powers, just let loose from a long confinement, who cannot re- 
sist the temptation to forget his errand and chase through the fields every bright 
butterfly flashing over his path. But as he progressgs, and becomes familiar 
with his new vocation, he acquires more and more directness, concentration, 
and power, until particular scenes occur, exhibiting more than ordinary dra- 
matic excellence. If Norwood were freed from its excrescences, and reduced 
to its proper size, it might be shaped into a work of art. Perhaps, however, 
greater culture would diminish its popularity. Enduring excellence is too 
often acquired with the sacrifice of present fame. The novelist, and the 
Preacher who flash over their own age do not usually illuminate the Future, ex- 
cept in the case of that rare Genius which is willing to attain the highest, and 
most enduring excellence by the most patient, and persistent labor, thus pro- 
viding its own balm for immortality. : 

We cannot refrain from adding an expression of wonder that the man pos- 
sessing so keen a perception of Beauty, should be so deficient in veneration. 
It is difficult to understand how there should be such ecstacy in the Majestic 
Cathedral with its dim lights, and grand music, and so little respect for an 
Ancient Creed, formed by the collected wisdom of the Church, made sacred 
by Centuries, and expressing for all time the universal Christian Consciousness. 


Tue Great Exmisition, with CONTINENTAL SKETCHES, PRACTICAL AND 
Humorous. By Howarp Payson Arnoip, Author of “ European 
Mosaics.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868. 12mo., pp. 486. 


We cannot but feel grateful that Photography has transferred the world into 
the drawing-room. We can sit at our tables, amid our children, and in an 
hour, with the Stereoscope, make the circuit of the globe — now gazing at the 
stately Coliseum, and now at Mount Blanc lifting its snows into heaven — 
now surveying the Parthenon, and now standing before Niagara — one moment 
looking at the solitary palm towering from tropical sands, and the next behold- 
ing an iceberg on the polar ocean. Yet, while we value such views pictured 
on the eye, we feel that the amount of information communicated is not very 
great. We wish to see the edifice from different points. We desire to enter 
the gallery, and explore the palace, and thread the streets of the city. We 
demand the knowledge of a thousand details which can alone satisfy the intel- 
lect. And it is very much thus with books belonging to the class embracing 
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that at the head of this notice. They are photographic sketches — deficient 
in thorough information — presenting only single views— bright, sparkling, 
interesting — superficial rather than instructive — pictures for the eye, not 
store-houses for the mind. We rise from their perusal, pleased, but not satisfied. 
It is but justice to the author of the volume before us, to say, that it is one of 
the very best of its class. Some of the descriptions are really brilliant. Wit, 
and humor brighten the page. The author indeed, devotes more time to a 
Russian Restaurant, than to the mechanical department of the Great Exposi- 
tion. He describes minutely and amusingly, a race between Egyptian and 
Algerian dromedaries, and passes in silence those mighty agencies by which 
the Scriptures were preached, and circulated in so many tongues, making 
Paris almost seem a Pentecostal centre for the nations. But what the work 
lacks in philosophic depth, and breadth, is partially made up in keenness of 
perception, and vivacity of description. Notwithstanding an ignorant fling at 
the Lambeth Council, and much sophomoric declamation about human progress, 
the book must be pronounced racy, and readable. The vigor which leaped 
the chasms, and dared the glaciers of Mont Blanc in reaching its sublime 
heights, and commanding prospects, breathes a manly and healthful energy 
through the volume of Mr. Arnold. 


AvTosioGRAPHy OF ELpER Jacosp Knapp, with an Introductory Essay, by 
R. Jerrrey. New York: Sheldon & Company. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1868. 12mo., pp. 341. 


The early Romish missionaries of Europe displayed before the heathen all 
the pomp and magnificence of their Church. Splendid robes, emblazoned 
banners, resounding music, imposing processions, at once arrested and awed 
the rude races of idolaters. Even now, Ritualism is invoking the bright light, 
the smoking censer, and the gorgeous vestment, with all the accompaniments 
of song, and organ, and architecture, that she may attract the poor to her 
churches by sights of beauty, and songs of melody. Refined taste, indeed, 
often shrinks from certain excesses, questioning their purity, and their useful- 
ness in promoting true piety of heart, and life. Yet, we must remember, that 
the barbarism of Europe was brought, at least, nominally, into subjection to 
the Cross, in a great measure, by mere sensuous appliances, and through the 
influence of doctrines where the truth was most painfully corrupted by error. 
Human wisdom may ask, Why were methods entirely spiritual not employed ? 
Why after centuries of bondage, and darkness, and superstition, was it neces- 
sary that a Reformation should shake the world with the tempest and the earth- 
quake ? We cannot answer. The marvelous triumphs of an Augustin, and a 
Boniface, baptizing their thousands, contrast painfully with the sad and tearful 
and limited successes of a Martyn and a Hoffman, infinitely as we prefer the 
pure efforts of these devoted messengers of truth. 

And as we regard with a species of confused wonder the results of sensuous 
Romish agencies, so .we view, with a very similar feeling, the career of such a 
person as Mr. Knapp. His egotism is repulsive. His theology is defective. 
His expressions are often blasphemous. His irreverence is absolutely shocking. 
He hurls the fires of Divine vengeance, almost as one delighting to kindle the 
eternal blaze. He sometimes talks as if Omnipotence had endued him with 
power over Earth, Hell, and Heaven. He transfers to the pulpit all the worst 
faults of the political harangue, made a thousandfold more revolting by con- 
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trast with the greater sacredness of its themes. Yet he seems to attract around 
him rude minds. He introduces truth, under forms indeed mutilated and dis- 
torted, where, otherwise, she would find no reception whatever. If many are 
hardened, and blasted by his excited and harsh methods, a few, at least, seem 
permanently, and perhaps truly, reformed. Omniscience only can decide how 
far the evil, or the good prevails. In the mean time we must hope that both 
Romish and Sectarian agencies, like the wilderness efforts of the Baptist, are 
preparing the world for the Faith and Order of the Cuurcn, and that her 
Apostolic Purity, freed from these human blemishes, at last, will brighten into 
Her Millennial Glory. May Heaven bestow upon us those graces, which, at 
once, inspiring tolerance for both extremes, and zealous boldness for the Truth, 
may hasten over earth the day of Universal Unity. 


A Frenca Country Famimy. By Mapame De Wirt, née Guizor. 
Translated by Divan Mutocn Crark. Author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 12mo., pp. 216. 


There is something in the French mind exquisitely beautiful. You perceive 
in its productions a rare union of taste and vivacity. France has transferred 
to her very porcelains the galleries of the masters, and her graceful vases glow 
with the genius of ages. Her public gardens exhibit the collected vegetable 
beauty of the world, so arranged as most to fascinate the eye. The sketches 
of M. Doré, with consummate delicacy and power, almost reproducing the land- 
scape, and embodying the very thought of the author, seem pictures of the 
national mind. Everywhere, throughout the recent Exposition were the he- 
reditary tact and taste visible, which have converted Paris into an attraction 
for the world. You perceive the peculiar gift in the arrangement of a nosegay, 
or an art-gallery, in the adjustment of a robe, or of a theatre, in the house of 
the mechanic, and in the palace of the Emperor. We have always, however, 
regarded it as simply ministering to elaborate sensuality unto a refined, and 
therefore more dangerous luxuriousness. Paris has been considered a city, ig- 
norant of the domestic joys, and virtues, and abandoned to a gay voluptuous- 
ness, while the provinces of France have been believed only less immoral than 
the capital, because possessing fewer opportunities for fostering the vices. How 
delightful, therefore, to be presented with a book which reveals in France a 
genuine home-life, where the affections rule, and there is every indication of 
Christian faith and purity! The unpretending volume of Madame Guizot 
could never have been written in a corrupt society, whence were exiled the 
domestic virtues. It reminds us of a sweet, fragrant rose, not blooming in the 
artificial gardens of the capital, but in the bright valleys of the provinces. 
Here are most charmingly exhibited all the wealth of those affections which 
beautify the home. The story is told with the delicacy, the vivacity, the naivete 
which we might expect in a pure, gifted, and cultivated French woman, How 
different from many of our coarse American tales! We would be pleased to 
place the book in every Sunday-school, and in every family in the land; and 
earnestly hope we shall have many such works from the same pen translated 
into our language. 


Tue Massacre or Str. BarTHoLtomew, preceded by a History of the Relig- 
ious Wars, in the reign of Charles IX. By Henry Wuire. With illus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 8vo., pp. 497. 
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This volume is everywhere impressed by that spirit of impartial and faithful 
research, which imparts such excellence to the best Histories written in this age. 
We are not sure that our own American Authors— Irving, and Prescott, and 
Bancroft, and Motley — have not been an example to European writers, both 
in exhaustive examination, and unprejudiced statement. However this may 
be, Mr. White continually reminds us of our own Historians. He has pro- 
duced a work which we believe will be permanently valuable. If his style is 
never characterized by remarkable power, or polished elegance, it is always 
clear, unpretending and agreeable. The narrativn is well sustained, and the 
interest equal to what might be expected from so absorbing a theme. Every- 
where is exhibited candor of disposition, moderation of opinion, desire for the 
truth, and that patient industry which would exhaust its subject. Many new 
records have been examined, and it is not probable this book will be soon fol- 
lowed by one on the same subject more worthy the public confidence and 
esteem. 

We think Mr. White sustains the theory that the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was not long premeditated. The brilliant marriage of Henry under the 
splendid pavilion fronting Notre Dame, attended by ringing bells and roaring 
cannon, amid all its magnificent pageantry of gold and scarlet, attracting to 
the capital so many Huguenot nobles, and gentlemen of the best families of 
France, has been supposed by Protestants to have been contrived with a view 
to the extinguishment of their faith in a sea of blood. The theory seems 
plausible, but cannot be established. Charles the [X., a weak young Prince — 
ardent in his affections, and impetuous in his passions — was continually oscil- 
lating between Coligny, and the Queen-mother, Catherine de Medici. On 
the one side, was the magic influence of a manly integrity and Christian be- 
nevolence ; and on the other, the fascination of a serpent. All the powers of 
good and evil seemed struggling in the bosom of the youthful monarch. The 
gallant admiral was assassinated, partly to satiate the vengeance of the Duke 
of Guise, and partly to break the spell of confidence and admiration often 
absolutely swaying the king. When the great Huguenot was wounded by the 
treacherous bullet, his death was essential to the safety of those who plotted 
his murder, and then, probably, occurred the plan of rousing all the tempes- 
tuous passions of Charles, and sweeping away in blood the whole Protestant 
party. But even the royal tigress was for a moment appalled. At last she 
ordered the bell of St. Germain to give the fatal signal. Destruction is let 
loose over Paris, and over France. Men, women, children are stabbed, shot, 
hewn, tortured, until streets and streams run red with blood. Hell itself 
seemed in carnival on earth. The slain multitudes will never be accurately 
numbered until the Judgment. Rome not only approved, but extolled the 
deed. Priests rejoiced. Bishops were jubilant. Cardinals exulted. The 
messenger who brought the news to the Vatican received a thousand crowns. 
Bells rang. Bonfires blazed. The cannon of St. Angelo thundered. The 
Pope went in pomp to the Church of St. Louis, to chant a Te Deum. A 
medal commemorated the massacre, and Charles received from Gregory the 
golden vase, which, however, could not appease the phantoms of horror which 
glared in life and death around the guilty king. 

It is pleasing, however, to find that humanity was not extinguished in every 
Romish breast. St. Hérem, Governor of Auvergne, wrote to Charles, “ Sire, 
I have received an order, under your Majesty’s seal, to put to death all the 
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Protestants in my Province. I respect your Majesty too much to suppose the 
letter is other than a forgery; and if the order really proceeds from your Maj- 
esty, I have still too much respect for you, to obey it.” The Bishop of Lisieux 
nobly said, “I do not read in the Gospel that the shepherd ought to snffer the 
blood of his sheep to be shed ; on the contrary, I find that he is bound to pour 
out his own blood, and give his own life for them. Take the order back again, 
it shall never be executed so long as I live.” The Governor of Dieppe, assem- 
bling the Huguenots in the Palace of Justice, made this humane and beauti- 
ful address, “ Citizens, — we read in the Gospel that love to God, and our 
neighbor is the chiet duty of citizens. Children of the same Father, let us 
live together as brothers. These are my sentiments, and I hope you all share 
them. They make me feel assured that in this town there does not exist a 
man who is unworthy to live.” Thus soldiers and governors exhibited more 
humanity than Cardinals and Popes. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE Hoty Scriptures. Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Homiletical, with Special Reference to Ministers and Students. By JoHn 
Peter Lance, D. D., in connection with a number of eminent European 
Divines. Translated from the German and edited, with additions, by 
Puitie Scuarr, D. D., in connection with American Divines of various 
Evangelical Denominations. Voi. VIII. of the New Testament ; containing 
the Epistles to tfe Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the He-. 
brews. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 1868. 4vo., 
pp- 558, 


After all the controversies of the German Divines since the Reformation in 
regard to the canonicity and inspiration of the Scripture, it seems marvelous 
that, from the chaos of Rationalism and Heresy, there should, in this age, 
marked by Comte’s Atheism, and Renan’s Infidelity, and Colenso’s treachery, 
and Stanley’s insidiousness, emerge, in the very nursery of Skepticism, a work, 
profound in learning, usually correct in doctrine, and rich in practical sugges- 
tion. The Commentary of Dr. Langé and his associates is freighted with the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries, and will be a most valuable and almost in- 
dispensable addition to the library of the Clergyman, and of the private 
Christian. American Divines have doubtless performed a real service to the 
world and the Church, in devoting themselves to the translation of such a 
work, while the publisher deserves high praise for venturing an enterprise so 
bold and so expensive. We cannot, of course, be expected to endorse all the 
views of particular persons connected with the volume, and yet have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it, as a whole, to those who wish a more accurate and 
extensive acquaintance with the Holy Oracles. 

We must dissent, too, from the opinion everywhere apparent, that each 
individual Divine has a right to change, on his own responsibility, the canon of 
the Scripture. There is not, perhaps, a single sacred Book which German 
Theologians have not questioned. A volume exhibiting their differences would 
prove most interesting and instructive. What opposing theories! What end- 
less speculations! What absurd suggestions! What monstrous conclusions ! 
What tossing seas of doubt beneath what mists of darkness! How refreshing 
after these controversies, too often prompted by mere human vanity and am- 
bition, to accept the Cuurcn as the Divine Conservator of the Sacred Oracles 
and the Perpetual Witness to their Truth ! 
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In this very volume Dr. Mohl, the commentator of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, pronounces its authorship an open question, while Dr. Kendrick, the 
Translator, thinks the weight of argument strongly in favor of Apollos. The 
Church of England, in Her Authorized Version, in the Order for the Visita- 
tion for the Sick, ahd the Form of Solemnization of Matrimony, considers Paul 
the writer. Our own private judgment not only bows to authority, but also 
acquiesces in the opinion. We cannot, of course, here argue the question. 
Those denying the authorship to Paul, rely on the admitted fact, that the style 
of the Hebrews is much more polished and elaborate than that of his other 
epistles. Without here urging, that, in addressing the Greeks and Romans, 
he would avoid all ornament seducing their attention from the substance to the 
form, while in writing to the less literary Hebrew, he could exhibit his refined 
and elegant culture, we venture to assert, we have, in our own country, a far 
more marked and astonishing instance of a similar diversity. Nothing can be 
more wonderful than the difference in the style of Irving's earlier writings, and 
that of his Life of Washington. In the one case, what a sparkle of wit, what 
a frequency of humor, what a vivacity of fancy, what a glow of imagination, 
what a wealth of chaste, yet often brilliant imagery! In the other, what puri- 
ty, what plainness, what severity, suitable to the solemn struggles giving birth 
in blood to a mighty nation, and in harmony with the simple majesty of the 
character of Washington. We do not believe there is anything so decided 
and remarkable between the most diverse of the Epistles of the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles. After carefully weighing the arguments on either side, we 
are glad that we can perceive a solid reason on which the opinion of the 
Church is based. Bowing before Her Holy Judgments, we can seek with ben- 
efit for knowledge amid the vast and varied treasures of German Erudition. 


Sermons PREACHED ON SEVERAL Occasions. By Roserr Sours, D.D., 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Canon of Christ’s Church, Oxford. In 
five volumes. Vol. Il. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 8mo., 
pp- 531. 


The enterprising publishers of this volume, in sending from their admirable 
press the works of our old English Divines, are conferring a lasting benefit on 
the Church, Perhaps one end the British Establishment was designed, by 
infinite wisdom, to accomplish through its endowments, was, to educate and 
support Theologians, who should give to future ages a rich and almost unriv- 
aled Christian Literature. Treasures have not been lavished in vain. The 
work is accomplished. From modest Rectories, from University cloisters, from 
Episcopal palaces, have gone forth over all the world, volumes, laden with a 
wealth of learning, piety, and genius, which will forever bless the Universal 
Church. In our own age, when the streams of knowledge are in danger of 
becoming shallow in proportion to their diffusiveness, and when the Pulpit too 
often utters pointless generalities, and sickly sentimentalisms, it is well to have 
before our minds the sound Anglican models, solid in doctrine, profound in 
thought, manly in style, and practical in application. Nor are there any works 
of the English Divines more worthy our attention than those of Dr. South. 
He is not always gentle. He is not always elegant. He is not always pleas- 
ing. But he is always clear, pointed, exhaustive, erudite, vivacious, energetic, 
and original. His discourses are admirably divided. He is never dry. He 
keeps your attention awake. If he does not strew your path with flowers, 
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you are at least supplied with fruits. His rebukes are lightning-flashes. He 
thunders like a blazing battery, against Puritanism, and Popery. He is abso- 
lutely fearless. He burns with a fiery energy peculiar to himself. Even when 
he offends against taste and propriety, you find yourself inclined to forgive the 
transgression, and ascribe it to the rough honesty of a manly nature. You 
scarcely know which most to admire, the vigor of his style, the wealth of his 
illustrations, the keenness of his wit, the fertility of his imagination, the sin- 
cerity of his purpose, the boldness of his courage, the extent of his learning, 
or the power of his intellect ; and while he must never be accepted as a fault- 
less model, he can never be studied without permanent profit. 


Lire, LetTerRs, AND PostHumMovus Works OF FREDERIKA BREMER. Ed- 
ited by her Sister, CHARLOTTE BREMER. Translated from the Swedish by 
Freperick Mirov. Tue Porerry marked by an asterisk translated by 
Emity Nonnen. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 12mo., pp. 439. 


Often exceedingly affectionate parents little imagine the keen torture they 
inflict on sensitive children. We have a painful illustration of the truth 
in the life of Miss Bremer. The stiff, powdered, wealthy old iron-merchant, 
and his precise, formal, punctilious wife —high in social position, and sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of opulence — wished to educate their gifted 
daughter according to their own cold and worldly standard, and evidently 
expected for her a brilliant marriage. The child was shy, homely, and in her 
nervous organization, delicate as a flower. Unconsciously a barrier of ice 
arose between her and her parents, within whose chilling inclosures her whole 
nature burned like a flaming furnace. She was not attractive in her person. 
She hated society. She loved nature. She courted the seclusion of her own 
apartment, or sought repose amid the silent works of her Creator. During 
years she was filled with the wildest imaginations, and most burning aspira- 
tions. With wealth, with high social standing, surrounded by every comfort, 
in a circle of numerous relations, having really kind parents, and every ex- 
ternal advantage to make life desirable, the child seemed like an imprisoned 
bird, absolutely dying for light, and air, and liberty. Her relief was her pen. 
Yet the very exertions of her genius increased the sensitiveness which stimu- 
lated its activities. Her existence was miserable. She braved tempests, 
snows, hunger, cold, that she might forget her sufferings. After years spent 
in writing, praying, reading her Bible, administering to the destitute and dis- 
tressed — in dreaming, struggling, speculating — she found rest for her heart 
in faith, and obedience to her Saviour; and occupation for the intense activi- 
ties of her nature, in the labors of Authorship— the proceeds of which were 
devoted to humanity. The fitful, willful, gloomy, wretched child, emerged into 
the calm, resolute, industrious, gifted, successful noble woman, whose writings 
have blessed two continents, and whose life will be a heritage for all time. 
Many of us, who in childhood, by the cheerful fireside, have enjoyed “ The 
Neighbors,” the “ Diary,” “ The H. Family,” “The President’s Daughters,” 
“ Brothers and Sisters,” or perused the simple touching poems of Miss Bremer, 
little imagined that the peace, the purity, and gentle power of those fascina- 
ting writings, were like the smile of the rainbow, born from the darkness 
and the storm. 

The genius of Frederika Bremer exhibited in her varied and numerous works, 
her visit to our country, and admiration of our institutions, the consecration of 
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her beautiful life to works of benevolence, her intense sympathy for her suffer- 
ing race, have given her a warm and deserved place in the affections of the 
American people, and this volume, — so touching, so graceful, so interesting, — 
showing the circumstances of her development, and the inspiration of her 
career, will make her name and memory even more dear, and cherished. 
There are specimens of writing in her autobiography and letters, which for 
delicacy, beauty, and power have not been often surpassed by any female pen. 
We may add, that it was not in Poetical, but in Prose composition, that the 
genius of Miss Bremer attained its greatest force and freedom. Her verse has 
not the sweetness, fire, or elegance which might have been expected from a 
mind so sensitive, vigorous, and intense. If the loved and gifted Swede was 
too much inclined to sympathize with those advocating the rights of woman, 
and was somewhat decided in her political opinions, her eccentricities never 
seemed to blunt or stain her own sweetly feminine delicacy. 


A SMALLER History or ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the year 
1862. Edited by Witt1am Smita, LL. D. _ Iilustrated by engravings on 
wood. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 357. 


The young are generally rather fascinated with brilliant biographies than 
with continuous, and condensed narrations. The sketches of Abbott delight, 
because they unfold whatever is striking in a particular life. Attention is more 
easily arrested by the pictures of the gallery than by the Catalogue in which 
they are described. Yet the Catalogue, devoid as it may be of form and col- 
oring, and expression, is often indispensable. Now the office of the Historian 
who undertakes to arrange the events of centuries for the instruction of youth, 
rather resembles that of the man who makes the Catalogue, than that of the 
man who paints the pictures. His work, however important, is necessarily 
often dry, and unsatisfactory. We perceive both the excellence and the use- 
fulness of the volume edited by the learned Dr. Smith. Those who carefully 
study it, will derive a solid benefit. It will doubtless accomplish the very end 
it proposes, — in presenting to youth a reliable chronological arrangement of all 
the principal facts of English History to the present age. Perhaps, it will 
disseminate more substantial knowledge than a multitude of the pleasing de- 
scriptions of particular persons, or periods, and is undoubtedly better fitted for 
the instructions of the School. Yet, while performing its unostentatious mis- 
sion of usefulness, it must from necessity see another class of writings more at- 
tractive and popular. 


LANDMARKS OF History. Part III. Mopern History. From the Be- 
ginning of the Reformation to the Accession of Napoleon III. By Miss 
Yonee. Author of “ Landmarks of Ancient History,” and “ Landmarks 
of Medieval History.” Edited by Epira L. Cuase. First American 
edition. New York; Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 12mo., pp. 465. 


This excellent volume labors under the very difliculty we have just no- 
ticed. What a multitude of mighty events from the birth of the Reformation 
to the accession of Louis Napoleon! Here we have the struggles of Luther, 
the imperial successes of Charles V., the bloody career of his gloomy son, the 
tyrannies of the Netherlands, all the most striking periods of Art, Science, 
Literature, Politics, Religion, in Britain, France, Spain, Austria, Russia — in- 
deed every European State — and at last, the events of the Old World insepa- 
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rably connecting themselves with the development of the New — all culminat- 
ing in the rise of our own Republic, the brilliant career of Napoleon, and this 
blaze of modern discovery and improvement. Omitting the relations of our 
own country to Europe, nothing is even then possible but the merest sketch of 
historical facts. Little opportunity is displayed for descriptive power, or the 
charms of narration. Yet, it is most desirable to have great events grouped 
in their connections, and as a whole. This useful and laborious work — that 
rather of a compiler than a historian — has been most faithfully and creditably 
performed by Miss Yongé. She, and her translatress deserve thanks for their 
painful and learned industry, and we hope their labors will receive an abun- 
dant reward in the patronage of the public. 


Mary THe Viren. As Commemorated in the Church of Christ. By the 
Rev. Samuet Seasury, D. D., Rector of the Church of the Annunciation, 
New York, and Professor of Biblical Learning in the General Theological 
Seminary. To which is annexed an Essay on “ Wuo was JAMES, THE 
Lorp’s Brotuer ?” By the Rev. M. Manan, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s, 
Baltimore, Md. New York: Pott & Amery, Publishers, Nos. 5 and 13 
Cooper Union. 1868. 12mo., pp. 72. 

The subject treated in this little volume, in one respect, resembles the Co- 
pernican theory of the Solar System, where the impression of your senses 
must be corrected by the processes of your Reason. When you read the last 
verse of the first chapter of St. Matthew, and when you discover that our 
Lord had brothers, and that he is styled the “ first born,” it seems almost un- 
deniable, that his mother did not retain her virginity. On the other hand, 
when you compare these with similar phrases in the Hebrew and Greek of the 
Sacred Oracles, and investigate all other disputed passages, your understand- 
ing, better informed and divested of prejudice, and inclining to the preferences 
of the heart, draws you to the opposite cpinion. The Scriptural Arguments 
seem very nearly poised in equilibrio. Why not then, as in other instances, let 
the matter be decided by the preponderating authorities of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in the Fathers, if not in the Creeds? The testimony here seems full 
and unequivocal. On the same side are the most solid English Divines. Be- 
sides, how much more acceptable to Christian sensibility and reverence is the 
doctrine of the perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord! And how 
weak to withhold from her due regard, lest a proper estimation be construed 
into a Romish adoration! The Essays of Dr. Seabury, and of Dr. Mahan, 
present the learning and the argument on the entire subject in a manner so 
lucid, so modest, so scholarly, and so exhaustive that we recommend this vol- 
ume as an absolute model of that species of disputation which should dig- 
nify the productions of Christian gentlemen. 


American Eprtion or Dr. Wittram Smitn’s Dictionary OF THE Br- 
BLE. Revised and Edited by Prof. H. B. Hacxerr, D. D., with the 
Codperation of Ezra Asport, A. M., A. A, S., Assistant Librarian of Har- 
vard University. Part VIII. and Part IX. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 1868. 8mo., pp. 223. 

These two numbers of this admirable and noble work are certainly equal 
to any heretofore issued. The typographic execution is all that could be ex- 
pected from the celebrity of the Riverside Press. We wish specially to notice 
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the treatment of the Genealogies of our Saviour, and of the Gospels. In rela- 
tion to the first, the writer asserts that there are no difficulties, if the documents 
are considered reasonably. He adopts the theory, 1. That both are the gene- 
alogies of Joseph — that is, of Jesus as the reputed, and the legal son of Joseph 
and Mary. II. That the genealogy in Matthew, is that of Joseph, as legal 
successor to the throne of David, exhibiting the successive heirs of the king- 
dom, ending with Christ. II]. That Mary, the mother of Jesus, was in all 
probability the daughter of Jacob, and first cousin to Joseph, so that in fact, if 
not in form, both genealogies are hers, as much as her husband’s. We com- 
mend the ingenious theory to the diligent examination of the learned. The 
first part at least, was long ago suggested by Grotius. 

The subject of the Gospels is discussed in a manner so orthodox and so 
satisfactory as to dispel any doubts excited by the name of Harvard on the 
title-page, or a former approving reference to Dean Stanley. We infer that 
the Archbishop of York is the author of the principal Essay. He sets aside the 
cumbersome theories of Eichhorn and Marsh involving, the one five, and the 
other eight, original documents, and most clearly and convincingly shows how 
naturally, almost inevitably, during the early preaching of the Apostles, would 
arise a species of oral Gospel, from which, as a common standard, the written 
records would be largely compiled, thus accounting for similarities in the narra- 
tions of different writers, without resorting to an hypothesis elaborate as that 
of the German Scholar, or the English Bishop. The appended note, we be- 
lieve, by Prof. Peabody of Harvard, absolutely demolishes the dreamy, mythical, 
absurd speculations of Strauss. 

While the union of many authors, entertaining opinions widely different, 
produces an apparatus of essays and notes, somewhat formidable and oppress- 
ive, with an occasional clash of views, yet perhaps in no other way could the 
learning of the Christian world be concentrated on such a work; and by a 
wise assignment of topics, the orthodoxy of the Dictionary is secured, and the 
rich treasures of various minds harmonized by coOperation in a common enter- 
prise, are obtained for the Church. We can but admire the energies of schol- 
ars and of publishers, in carrying successfully forward a project so vast, and so 
expensive. 


AnTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN LiprRARY. Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to a. p. 325. Edited by the Revs. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, 
D. D., and James Donatpson, D. D. Vol. V. IreN&us. Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. New York: Scribner & Co. 1868. 
8mo., pp. 480. 


Irenzeus was very probably a native of Smyrna. In his early youth he saw 
the venerable Polycarp, Bishop of that city, and a disciple of the Apostle 
John. The period of his birth was in the earlier part of the second century, 
and during its last quarter, he was Bishop of Lyons. His great work on Her- 
esies was principally designed to exhibit the monstrous speculations of the 
Gnostics in their efforts to account for the existence of evil, and to reconcile the 
finite with the infinite. It has come down only in the Latin version, except 
the greater part of the first Book, preserved in the original Greek, by quo- 
tations made by Hippolytus and Epiphanius. But three manuscripts exist. 
The first printed copy of Irenzeus was given to the world in 1526, by Eras- 
mus. A number of reprints followed. The edition of Prof. Feuardent, pub- 
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lished in 1515, passed through six subsequent editions. In 1702 came that of 
Grabe, and ten years after, that of Massuet. A German edition was published 
in 1853, and a Cambridge edition in 1857. The excellence of this latter 
arises from the fact that additions have been made from the Philosophumena 
of Hippolytus, and the fragments of a Syriac version, culled from the Nitrian 
collection of the British Museum. 

It is refreshing to a Churchman when he finds such words as these in the 
writings of this godly and venerable Father: “ Wherefore it is incumbent to 
obey the Presbyters who are in the Church — those, who, as I have shown, pos- 
sess the succession from the Apostles; those who, together with the succession 
of the Episcopate, have received the certain gift of Truth.” 

How emphatic the following : “ For in the Church, God hath set Apostles, 
Prophets, Teachers, and all other means through which the Spirit works:— 
where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God, and where the Spirit of God 
is, there is the Church — those, therefore, who do not partake of Him, are 
neither nourished into Life, from their mothers’ breasts, nor do enjoy that most 
limpid Fountain which issues from the Body of Christ.” 

How clearly can be shown from Irenus, that the Council of Nice but gave 
an authoritative sanction to a Creed which had, in substance, and nearly in 
form, long existed! He says, “ The Church, though dispersed throughout the 
whole world, even to the ends of the earth, has received, from the Apostles 
and their Disciples, this Faith — She believes in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, and the Sea, and all things that are in 
them, and in one Christ Jesus, who became incarnate for our Salvation. And 
in the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the Prophets the dispensations of 
God, and the Advents, and the birth from a Virgin, and the Passion, and the 
Resurrection from the dead, and the Ascension into Heaven, in the Flesh of 
the beloved Christ Jesus our Lord, and his future manifestation from Heaven 
in the glory of the Father— that He should execute just Judgment towards 


all.” 


Ante-Nicene Curist1AN Lisrary: Translations from the Writings of the 
Fathers down to A. p. 325. Edited by the Revs. ALEXANDER RoBERTSs, 
D. D., and James Donatpson, LL.D. Vol. VI. Hirporyrvus, Bishop 
of Rome. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. New 
York: Scribner & Co. 1868. 8mo., pp. 508. 


The discovery of an ancient manuscript in a convent of Mount Athos, a 
little more than fifteen years since, was quite a memorable event in the Lit- 
erary and Religious World. Mindides Minas, a learned Greek, was the happy 
person who secured this rich treasure. The patronage of the French Govern- 
ment under Louis Philippe supported the enterprise, and enjoys the honor of 
its success. It was reserved for the University of Oxford to make the first 
publication. The “ Refutation of all Heresies” was printed at the Claren- 
don Press in 1851, Mr. Emmanuel Miller being the editor. He ascribed the 
work to Origen. Heuman attributed the Philosophumena to Didymus, Gale 
to Aetius, and it, with the rest of the “ Refutation,” Fessler and Bauer, to 
Caius, and Abbe Jellabert, to Tertullian. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, a har- 
bor of Rome, is now usually conceded to be the author, and the advocates of 
his claim are Jacobi, Giesler, Duncker, Schneidewin, Bernays, Bunsen, Words- 
worth, and Dollinger. These distinguished scholars may be considered by the 
weight of their opinions, almost to have settled the question. 
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The “ Refutation,” commencing with the Heresies before the composition of 
St. John’s Gospel, and terminating with the death of Callistus, explains in the 
order of their chronological development, the systems of the Ophites, the 
Simonists, the Basilideans, the Docetz, and the Noetians. The nearness to 
the Apostolic Age makes the work invaluable. Besides, it has been inci- 
dentally useful in enabling the learned to restore in the Greek, much of the 
similar work of Irenzus, previously known only in the Latin. It is farther of 
inestimable importance, in its frequent testimonies to the Faith, and Order of 
the One Holy Catholic, and Apostolic Church. 

We have now complete in the English Translation, the Apostolic Fathers, 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus, the Clementine Recognitions, 
Clement of Alexandria, Irefzeus, and Hippolytus. It is most sincerely to be 
hoped that the enterprising Publishers of these volumes will not terminate 
their work with the Council of Nicwa, but give, in the Anglican tongue, all the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, and then the mighty productions of the Medizval 
period, among which are many treasures rich with genius, learning, and relig- 
ion. The authors of few ages have surpassed Bernard in glow of piety, or 
beauty of expression; Abelard in bold speculation, and varied erudition ; or 
Anselm in profound and vigorous intellection. 


A Key to tHe KnowLepGe Anp Use or THE Book or Common 
Prayer. By J. H. Brunt, M. A., Editor of the Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer; Author of “ Household Theology,” ete. Rivington’s, 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. New York: Pott & Amery. 1868. 
12mo., pp. 159. 


We agree with the author of this volume, that the Holy Eucharist is the 
great central act of the worship of the Church, around which the parts of the 
Prayer Book revolve. This view makes all a harmony. On Earth, as in 
Heaven, the atoning Lam» is the object of faith, love, and adoration. Nor 
can it be doubted that the Service of the Church was originally musical. That 
the part of the “ Prayer for the whole State of Christ’s Church Militant,” re- 
lating to the Departed, is commemorative, and not supplicatory, as believed by 
the Author, we think, is at a glance most obvious. Although Mr. Blunt here, 
in our opinion errs, we must pronounce the Book, in many respects, suggestive 
and instructive. 


History oF THE UnitTeEpD NETHERLANDS. From the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. By Joun Lorurop Mort.ey, 
D. C. L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France ; Author of 
the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” in four volumes. Vol. IV. 1600 to 
1609, with Portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 8vo., pp. 
632. 


Nothing can be more marvelous than the History of the United Nether 
lands, That a people should wrest their country from the ocean, and defend- 
ing it against the billow, cover it with the bloom of a garden, is sufficiently 
wonderful. But that through years of warfare, a few disjointed States, amid 
sieges and battles, almost without a parallel for endurance, and heroism, should, 
by sea and land, absolutely conquer their independence in defiance of the tor- 
tures of the Inquisition, of the tyrannies of a vast Power whose riches were 
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fabulous, and whose possessions filled half a world, and of all the temporal and 
spiritual influence of the Papacy, seems only explicable on the supposition that 
the fortitude and the valor achieving such results were the inspiration of 
Heaven, for the accomplishment of its own great plans. Nor is it less remark- 
able that this age of strife and blood should have given birth not only to the 
greatness of William the Silent, the brilliant exploits of Prince Maurice, and 
the statesmanship of Barneveld, but that it should have also stimulated into 
life cities and universities, and made itself famous by the pencil of Rubens, 
the inventions of Janssens, the learning of Arminius, and the genius of Gro- 
tius. 

Mr. Motley’s learned and industrious research has explored the records of 
these wonderful events in the European libraries, and his graphic pen has given 
them to the world in forms, which, if not characterized by polished elegance, 
are at least marked by truthfulness and power. He exhibits in this volume 
the same earnestness, energy, vivacity, erudition, and fidelity which have 
always made his works attractive, and which will probably render them imper- 
ishable. May we venture to ask why so eminent and interesting a writer 
should so frequently and persistently employ that homely word “job”? How 
strange too that he should inform us that Snellius invented the doctrine of re- 
fraction! We had supposed that machines were invented, that principles were 
discovered, and that doctrines were enunciated. Yet, while Mr. Motley may 
be sometimes deficient in a certain delicacy of literary taste and discernment, 
he is never wanting in those greater elements which make the popular and 
instructive historian. 


A Manuva or Rites anp Ritvart. Part I. The Divine Liturgy. By 
the Rev. Jonn J. E-menporr, D. D. New York: H. B. Durand, 11 Bible 


House. 1868. 12mo., pp. 220. 


No thoughtful Christian can treat this volume with anything but respect. It 
evinces candor, learning, and piety. However we may dissent from its opin- 
ions, we must admire its style and spirit. How much better for the advocates 
of a rich and high ceremonial to seek their ends by sober argument, and 
earnest appeal, than even by the appearance of defiance to law and authority, 
and the prevailing sentiment of the Church! Admit that Baptism is a Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Ghost, and the Eucharist of our Lord’s Spiritual Presence, 
and you seem at once to lay the foundation for a symbolic worship. But if 
this is to prevail in any wide or important sense, it must be forever separated 
from mere Romish imitation and corruption, and receive the support of the 
thoughtful and the cultivated in the Church. To obtain the sanction of the 
General Convention, implies an appeal to reason by solid argument, and not a 
disregard of its authority by reckless innovation. Every candid person will 
therefore hail with pleasure a book written by a theologian, and a gentleman, 
whose position and character command our respect, even where his opinions 
may not have the sanction of our judgment. 

Perhaps, we may incidentally remark, that in our view, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, reproducing spiritually all the ideas centering in the Priesthood of 
the Temple, and transferring them to our ascended Lord pleading his Sacrifice 
in the Heavens, had as much influence in moulding the early Church into the 
love of a high ceremonial, as the blazing lamps, and smoking censers, and 
swelling music, and angelic ministrants of the Revelations. Yet, simple as 
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may be the suggestion, we have never seen allusion made to this cireumstance 
in any treatise on the subject of Symbolism in the worship of our Crucified 
but exalted Redeemer. 


Davin, THE Kine or Isrart. A Portrait drawn from Bible History, and 
the Book of Psalms. By Freperick Wiiitiam Krummacuer, D. D., 
Author of “ Elijah the Tishbite,” ete. Translated under the express sanc- 
tion of the Author, by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M. A. New York : Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers. 1868. 12mo., pp. 518. 


Perhaps the most wonderful compositions of the Scriptures are the Psalms. 
They not only express every possible variety of feeling and experience, but 
seem adapted to every country and age. Written in the morning of Revela- 
tion, they are suited to the period when shadows have dispersed, and the Sun 
of Life shines in his fullest glory. How wisely has our Liturgy ordained 
that these divine productions, read in the synagogue, and chanted in the tem- 
ple, shall be said and sung in the Church! Their best commentary is found 
in the life of David. They grew out of his adventurous career. They are 
the outbursts of his heart. They é@xpress his sorrows and his joys, his humili- 
ations, and his victories. Representing the man, they describe human nature. 
Dr. Krummacher, in his clear, interesting, and instructive manner, has per- 
formed important service in giving us vivid and beautiful sketches of Israel’s 
Bard and King, in all the phases of his varied life, and in such a way as to 
make the incidents of his history constantly and truthfully explain the mean- 
ing of his writings. This volume will doubtless take rank with others of the 
same learned and pious author, and have a wide circulation among the families 
of Christendom. 

2 
Tae Catrnoric Wortp. A Monthly Magazine of General Literature and 
Science. April, 1868. New York: The Catholic Publication House, No. 
126 Nassau Street. 


We have an article in our drawer of which we are reminded as we write, in 
answer to the strictures of the “ Catholic World” upon a contributor to the last 
October number of the “ Review.” Owing to an absolute superabundance of 
matter, it must, for the present, be deferred. We cannot, however, resist allu- 
sion to an article in the “ World,” entitled “ The Episcopalian Crisis.” This use 
of the noun for the adjective, had always before struck us as a certain mark of 
a deficient culture. However, the learning and popularity of a Romish Mag- 
azine, must serve as correctives of our error. Our surprise at a mistake in 
Grammar, was, however, by no means so great as at an absolute misstatement 
of History. How must every man of intelligence regard the following ex- 
tract? ‘It has been shown over and over again, by arguments incontestable, 
that the ordination of Archbishop Parker, if, indeed, it ever took place, was 
wholly and entirely invalid. There is not satisfactory evidence that any cer- 
emony of consecration was used.” Surely the writer cannot intend to revive 
the exploded falsehood of the Nag’s Head Consecration. We hesitate not to 
affirm, that no fact in history has ever been recorded with more minuteness 
and exactitude than the consecration of Archbishop Parker. We have in 
Strype, with all possible detail, an account of his election, his confirmation, 
and every particular of his consecration. He names not only the day, but the 
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very hour of the ceremony. He describes his vestments. He enumerates the 
persons officiating. He records the door through which Parker entered and 
made his exit. The account in one of the Cambridge Libraries was in all 
probability the basis of the opinion of Lingard, the learned Romish Priest, who 
was perhaps as well acquainted with English History as the writer in the 
“World.” He says, “ Barlowe, the deprived Bishop of Bath, and Hodgkins, once 
suffragan of Bedford, who had both been consecrated according to the Catho- 
lic pontifical, and Scovey, the deprived Bishop of Chichester, and Coverdale, 
the deprived Bishop of Exeter, who had both been consecrated according to 
the reformed ordinal, proceeded to confirm the election of Parker, and then to 
consecrate him after the form adopted towards the close of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI.” We have thus, Romish and Protestant testimony to the fact. 
Although the officiating Bishops had been deprived by Bloody Mary, yet, their 
power to consecrate was not the gift of the State, but of the Church, and even 
by the Romish doctrine is considered absolutely “ indelible.” Nay, according 
to some authors, whom the “ World” will scarcely question, should a Bishop die, 
and rise from his grave, his Episcopal right to ordain would remain. 

To the remark that “ Every honest High Churchman should be a Catholic,” 
we simply say, that much as we desire communion with Rome, we must pa- 
tiently wait the coming day, when her pious children, illuminated by the Holy 
Ghost, renounce the claim to Papal supremacy and infallibility, the invocation 
of Saints, the worship of the Virgin, the dogma of Transubstantiation, the 
fallacies of the Sacraments, the denial of the cup to the Laity, the refusal of 
the Scriptures to the people without the written consent of the priest, the doc- 
trines of Purgatory, and all those other errors by which, while retaining Apos- 
tolic Order, we believe she has corrupted Primitive Faith. 


Tur Comf#py or Convocation In THE ENGLISH Cuvrcu, in two Scenes. 
Edited by Archdeacon Cnasuste. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society, 136 Nassau Street. 1868. 


A friend of the Review has recently written in great alarm concerning this 
production. We confess we do not share his fears, or concede to it such abil- 
ity as a writer in this number acknowledges. Everything has its ludicrous 
aspect. The author of the Comedy even makes his irreverent wit turn on 
the existence of Almighty God, Creator and Sovereign of the Universe. It 
is not surprising that he directs it at Rectors, Professors, Doctors, and Bishops. 
Surely in the past, Friars, Hermits, Nuns, Monks, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Jesuits, Priests, Cardinals, Popes, have sufficiently waked the ridicule of the 
world, and to-day, the follies of dignitaries, and the inconsistencies of infallible 
Pontiff’ might make Humor smile, and Laughter roar. Argument must be 
met with argument, but caricature with caricature. The true response to the 
“ Comedy of Convocation” would be the “ Absurdity of Transubstantiation,” 
the “ Nonsense of Indulgences,” the “ Drollery of Papal Weaknesses,” or the 
“ Farce of Romish Infallibility.”. We would be sorry, however, to see any 
Church writer pervert wit by applying it to any of those serious subjects which 
pertain to duty, to truth, to Eternal Life. The laughter which refreshes body 
and soul has a sufficiently wide domain without any unholy intrusions, and we 
rather wonder at the endorsement of such a work as that of Archbishop Chas- 
uble by the Catholic Publication Society. To meet the charge of Protestant 
misrepresentation, we propose, at some future time, to show, in a series of Ar- 
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*ticles, what Rome teaches in her own acknowledged standards — the writings 
of her Divines, the decrees of her Councils, and the bulls of her Popes — in 
regard to the dogmas which we believe corruptions of Scriptural Truth. But 
we leave the matter here, and refer our readers to the excellent Article of our 
present number for a more extended notice, and some very able replies to the 
insidious writer of the Comedy. 


Tue LeGenp or St.. GWENDOLINE, with eight Photographs by Appts, from 
drawings by John W. Ehninger. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son, 661 
Broadway. London: Sampson, Low & Co. 1867. Folio, pp. 55. 


We opened this most beautiful volume with the feeling of a person who sup- 
poses the value is in the casket, but not in the jewel it contains. Our pleased 
surprise may be imagined when we discovered in the narration of the legend 
such a charming simplicity, such touches of genius, such beautiful piety, such 
deep lessons for the inner life, that we could not but think how greatly superior 
the gift of the writer, to the art of the printer. Yet, perhaps, we err, in 
making a contrast, where both are attractive, and admirable. Eye, taste, 
heart, intellect, are all together satisfied, and charmed. Here we have the 
highest improvements of the Present enshrining in a form of beauty one of 
the most simple, but instructive and venerable legends of the Past. We hope 
this elegant volume will brighten many a drawing-room, and cheer many a 
heart. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PuystoLoGy AND Hyarenr. A Text Book for Edu- 
cational Institutions. By Taomas H. Hvuxuey, LL. D., F. R.S., and 
Wittram Jay Youmans, M.D. With numerous illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 443 and 445 Broadway. 1868. 8mo., pp. 420. 


In this age of over-taxed physical and mental energies, stimulated to excess 
by the demands of civilization, it is most important that men should be re- 
called to a knowledge of the human system, and the laws of health. From 
ignorance and abuse of nature what multitudes are paralyzed into imbecility ! 
How many linger in the hospital, or rave in the asylum! What countless 
numbers hurry themselves into premature graves! We therefore hail with 
pleasure this work of a learned English Professor, adapted and enlarged by a 
most competent American Editor, which embodies, in a clear and agreeable 
style, all that information relating to the structure of the body and the laws 
of the mind, necessary to preserve man, physically and mentally, in that state 
of health which not only conduces to comfort and success, but also to practical 
piety. The work is what we would expect from authors at once so able and 
erudite. 


EriscopaL Common Praise; Consisting of the Chants, in the Morning and 
Evening Service of the Book of Common Prayer, and the Psalms of David 
in Metre, with Hymns suited to the Feasts and Fasts of the Church, together 
with the Additional Hymns, licensed for use in the Congregations of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, by the General Convention of 1865. All set 
to appropriate music. New York: Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 
and 113 William Street, corner of John. 1868. 8vo., pp. 600. 


The musical element is certainly more and more to predominate in our 
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Service. In reading Strype’s account of Archbishop Parker’s consecration 
we had, recently, an incidental proof of its original prevalence. He says, 
“then was the Litany sung.” Certainly every other part of the service must 
have been also set to music. In this age, when the old, revived, takes the 
impress of the new, encouragement will be given to a work, with which have 
been associated, directly, or indirectly, so many persons of eminence, and in- 
tended to make our inimitable service more devotional, and attractive. Per- 
haps it may not be amiss to remark that Episcopal Praise sounds as oddly as 
would Episcopal Prayer. Universal acts of Worship should have no such lim- 
iting designation. 


Harper’s Picrortat History oF THE GREAT REBELLION. Nos. 25, 26, 
27, 28. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This work is upon a scale absolutely gigantic, corresponding to the enterprise 
of the publishers, the greatness of the struggle, and the vastness of the Repub- 
lic. The illustrations are wonderful for their number, variety and truthful- 
ness. Some of the engravings are almost startlingly life-like. The completed 
volumes will form a storehouse of facts, to which future historians will resort, 
and perhaps the narratives are as little colored or distorted by prejudice, as is 
possible in a period so near to the epoch they describe. The illustrations of 
the work will make a picture gallery of the war, and perpetuate many a face 
and scene which would be otherwise forgotten. 


A TREATISE ON METEOROLOGY, with a collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Ettas Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy, in Yale College, and Author of a Course of Mathematics. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 8vo., pp. 305. 


All the works of Prof. Loomis are characterized by clearness, system, learn- 
ing, and practical adaptation to the wants of the student and the teacher. In 
the qualities mentioned, the present volume is inferior to none of its predeces- 
sors, evincing the same mastery of the subject treated, and the same experi- 
ence acquired from long practice in the business of instruction. It systematizes 
a vast number of facts collected by individual observers in different parts of 
the world, and presents them in a manner at once lucid and interesting. We 
can scarcely doubt, that, with the other works of Prof. Loomis, it will take its 
place in many schools and colleges, and prove long useful in disseminating a 
knowledge of that youthful but most fascinating science — Meteorology. 


MANNERS: OR Happy Homes anp Goop Socrery ALL THE YEAR 
Rounp. By Mrs. Hare, Authoress of “ Northwood,” “ Distinguished 
Women,” “ The Vigil of Love.” Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1868. 12mo., 
pp. 377. 


This volume is from the pen of a cultivated lady of large experience in lit- 
erature and life ; and abounds with many excellent reflections, and practical sug- 
gestions, interspersed with occasional verses, often exhibiting sprightliness and 
grace. It is another laudable attempt, dictated at once by taste and piety, to 
beautify American Homes with the elegance of refinement, and the loveliness of 
Religion. We hope the book will have a circulation corresponding to its purity 
and merit. 
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Easy Frencn Reapine. Being Selections of Historical Tales and Anec- 
dotes, arranged with copious foot-notes, containing translations of the prin- 
cipal words, a progressive development of the form of the verb, designations 
of the use of prepositions and particles, and the idioms of the language. By 
Prof. Epwarp T. Fisner. To which is added a Brief French Grammar 
by C. J. Delille. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. F. W. Christern. 1868. 
16mo., pp. 232. 


The plan of this small volume will be seen from its long title. We deem it 
excellent. The notes at the bottom of the page give us at a glance the mean- 
ing of each word, and the brief grammar at the end is convenient for refer- 
ence. We have in the work, another attempt to make French easy of acquire- 
ment, and the labor bestowed deserves its reward in the patronage of the 
public. 


Harper’s Purast Book, or Hanp-Book or TRAVEL TALK, for Travel- 
lers and Schools. Being a Guide to Conversation in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, on a new and improved method. Intended to accompany 
“ Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers. By B. U. Pemproke Ferriner, 
Author of “ Harper’s Hand-Book,” assisted by Professors of Heidelberg 
University. With concise and explicit rules for the pronunciation of the 
different languages. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. Paris : 
Galignani & Co., 224 Rue Rivoli. London: Sampson Low & Son, & U. S. 
Adams, 59 Fleet Street. 1868. 16mo., pp. 307. 


The plan of this work is simple, practical, and comprehensive. You have 
first, some rules for pronunciation, followed by brief grammatical instructions ; 
and then, arranged in four columns, the eye readily and instantly sees the more 
usual words, and phrases of common conversation, expressed in English, 
French, German, and Italian. The two Hand Books will be of great service 
to all continental travellers deficient in a knowledge of the four great Euro- 
pean languages, and anxious for their acquisition. 


Tue Minp or De Sates. A Book on Religious Life. Translated from the 
Old Original French. By Mrs. Norta Pear. New York : General Prot- 
estant Episcopal Sunday-school Union and Church Book Society, No. 762 
Broadway. 1868. 12mo., pp. 274. 


It must be conceded to Rome, that, notwithstanding her errors, the Catholic 
Truth she holds has often expressed itself in the highest beauty of the Chris- 
tian life, and in the most practically useful institutions of benevolence. The 
works and lives of St. Bernard, Kempis, Guyon, Fenelon, are bright in the 
light of the Gospel. They breathe thé spirit of the Master. They are fra- 
grant with the grace of Heaven. In the same catalogue we must place the 
author of this volume‘translated by Mrs. Peat. The Bishop of Geneva was 
evidently a man of God, and our age of superficial piety may learn from him 
many of the deepest lessons pertaining to the true Life of the Soul. The 
work we notice, is certainly adapted in every humble heart, to produce some- 
thing of that humility, love, and wisdom, which were so sweetly blended in 
the character of its pious and celebrated author. 
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Sermons PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OxrorpD, chiefly during 
the years 1863-1865. By H. P. Lippon, A. M., Student of Christ Church, 
Prebend of Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co., 185 Washington Street. 1868, 12mo., pp. 291. 


From the classic retreats of Oxford we might expect refined culture and 
extensive erudition, rather than vigor and adaptation to the age. It has gen- 
erally been supposed that a certain dreaminess, arising from literary isolation, 
and morbid spirituality, pervaded the scholarship and piety of the great Uni- 
versity. To a person infected with such opinions, how surprising must appear 
the sermons of Mr. Liddon! Here, indeed, are all the marks of thorough 
discipline and extensive learning. Yet how little parade and pretension ! 
How simple, practical, and truthful the exegesis ! What terseness, what beauty, 
what manly vigor in the style! What singular adaptation to the age! How 
many indications that the Preacher drew his stores, not only from a mind 
richly furnished, but from a spirit habitually in communion with its Creator, 
and keeping constantly in view its immortality! What fire, what power, what 
unction! We have seen no volume of modern sermons, we think, so admira- 
bly calculated to impress for good, the Church generally, and especially our 
younger clergy. It is easy to believe the glowing accounts given of the un- 
usual effects produced by Mr. Liddon’s recent discourse on the evening of Good 
Friday, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 


Arias or New York anv Vicinity. From Actual Surveys by and under 
the direction of F. W. Brers, assisted by George E. Warner and others. 
New York: Beers, Ellis, & Soule, 95 Maiden Lane. 1867. 


We have at last just such a work as has long been needed. It is a large 
quarto containing Maps and Plans of New York City and Brooklyn, and of 
all the large towns in West Chester, Putnam, and Dutchess Counties, in the 
State of New York, and of Fairfield County, in Connecticut. The surveys 
have been most carefully made, and the Colored Maps give not only the Rail- 
roads, Rivers, and the Roads, and Streets of the Cities and Towns, but, in the 
Country, the cities, towns, and villages, also every public building and dwelling- 
house, with the name of the owner. We believe the publishers design to ex- 
tend their work so as to include Long Island, Staten Island, and parts of New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. We remember when exploring the country on the 
eastern bank of the North River a little while ago, to have sought in vain for 
some such work as this. Its uses are almost innumerable, and it will be valu- 
able to merchants, capitalists, insurance offices, and to great numbers of per- 
sons living in New York and the surrounding country. The publishers, in ven- 
turing upon so costly an enterprise, deserve to be liberally sustained. 


Tue Cuosen Peorte. A Compendiym of Sacred and Church History for 
School Children. By the author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” Fifth Edition. 
New York: Pott & Amery, 5 and 13 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue. 1868. 
16mo., pp. 184. 

Worps to tHe Wriyners or Sours. By Horartivs Bonnar, D. D. 
Boston: American Tract Society. 

Turee Lirtte Spapes. By the author of “ Dollars and Cents,” etc. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1868. 
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Granppa’s House. By Heren C: Weeks. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 1868. 

Sooner or Later. By Surrtey Brooks, author of the “Silver Cord,” 
etc., with Illustrations, by G. Du Maunér. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1868. 


Tue Westminster Review. January, 1868. American Edition. The 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


Tue Lonpon QuarTERLY Review. January, 1868. American Edition. 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


Biackwoop’s EpinsureH MaGazine. April, 1868. American Edition. 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 140 Fulton Street, New York. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ScreNcE AND Arts. May, 1868. New 
Haven, Conn. 

Tue New EnGianper. April, 1868. New Haven, Conn. 

Tre Brsticat Repertory AND Princeton Review. April, 1868. 

Tue AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL Review. April, 1868, 
New York. 

Tue Baptist QuarTerRty, April, 1868. 

Tue Ariantic Montuiy. May, 1868. Boston. 

Lirrincorr’s MaGazine. January, 1868. Philadelphia. 

CassELL’s MaGazine. March, 1868. London, and 596 Broadway, New 
York. 

Tne Peorre’s MaGazrne. London: 77 Queen Street. New York: Pott 
and Amery, 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 

Tue Riverstpe MAGAZINE FoR YounG Preorre. May, 1868. Hurd & 
Houghton, New York. 

Our YounG Forks. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

Heratp oF Heart. New York: Miller, Wood, & Co., 13 and 15 Laight 
Street. 

Tue CuristiAN Wor.tp. 27 Bible House, New York. 


A ComMMEMORATIVE Discourse on the completion of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, L. I. With Illustrative Historical Notes. By the 
Rev. T. Starrorp Drowne, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church. Hurd 
& Houghton. Riverside Press. 1868. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the contents and the appearance of this 
pamphlet are in harmony with the beauty of the noble edifice erected by the 
Parish under the Rectorship of Dr. Littlejohn. 


Appress delivered at the first annual meeting of the American Church Union 
in Trinity Church, April 23, 1868. By the President, Wint1am F. Mor- 
GAN, D. D. 


Admirable as is this address in point of style, adaptation, and Catholicity, 
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the reader can never realize the impression produced by Dr. Morgan’s earnest 
and manly delivery, as he stood, the Defender of the Truth, in that grand old 
temple, more widely known than any other in the American Church. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL Report of the Executive Committee of the Prison 
Association of New York for 1867. Albany: C. Van Benthuysen & Sons. 
1868. 

Tue MissionARY INTELLIGENCER. A Record of Diocesan Missions in Penn- 
sylvania. April, 1868. Philadelphia. . 


REGISTER OF RactnE CoLLeGe. Milwaukie: Hawks & Hurdick. 1868. 

Pustications of the Associate Alumni of the General Theological Semin- 
ary. 1868. 

Fourta ANNUAL CATALOGUE and REGISTER OF IMMANUEL Hatt, Lake 
View, Illinois. Chicago. 1867. 

THe AMERICAN EccLesIASTICAL ALMANAC. 13 Dey Street, New York. 

Tur Montruoity PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. March, 1868. 


REGISTRE DE LA CONVOCATION DE L’ ENGLISH PROTESTANTE Episco- 
PAL Reunie. Port au Prince. 1867. 


Appress OF THE Bisnop or Lovuistana. New Orleans. February 14, 
1868. 

Tae Sunpay Law UnconstirutionaAL AND Unscripturat. By Na- 
THANIEL C. Nasu. Boston. 1868. 


A New Property or Bromipe or Porasstum. ALEXANDER I. Strong, 
M. D. Boston. 1868. 


Our NATIONAL OBLIGATIONS TO ACKNOWLEDGE GoD IN THE ConsTI- 
TUTION OF THE Unitep States. By J. H. McItvarye, Professor of 
Political Science, Princeton College. 1868. 

A Sermon preached in Trinity Church, Rutland, by Rev. J. Mitton Peck, 
Rector. Claremont. 1868. 

Prayer Books for Mission Work are everywhere in demand, and the New 
York Bible and Prayer Book Society, through the Rev. Merritt H. Well- 
man, their special agent, have issued a most earnest appeal for donations to 
their noble work. 


Tne Gosrer tn Curist. A sermon preached before the Protestant Episco- 
P P 
pal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, November 5, 
1867. By the Rev. Samuret Cooke, D. D. 


CaTaLogue OF Booxs. Hurd & Houghton. New York. 

Five Hunprep Pounps Rewarp. By a Barrister. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1868. 

My Hussany’s Crime. By M. R. Hovusexeerer. Harper & Brothers. 
1868. 


BRAKESPEARE, OR THE FortuNEs OF A Free Lance. By the author of 
“ Guy Livingstone,” ete. Harper & Brothers. 1868. 
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Poor Humanity. By F. W. Rosryson, author of “ Christie’s Faith,” ete. 
Harper & Brothers. 1868. 


JEANNIE’S Quiet Lire. By the author of “St. Olaves,” ete. Harper & 
Brothers. 1868. : 


Cuartotte’s Innertrance. By M. E. Brappon, author of “ Birds of 
Prey,” ete. Harper & Brothers. 1868. 


Great Expectations. By Cuartes Dickens. New York. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1868. 


Waver.ey. By Srr Watrer Scorr. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1868. 

Tue Scnoor Recister. By Rev. James E. Kenny. New York: Feb- 
ruary, 1868. The object of the agency represented by this paper, is to se- 
cure competent teachers for Church Schools, and well deserves attention. 


Missionary ApvocaTe. April, 1868. New York. 


Seconp SupPLEMENT TO Situ, EneGuisu, & Co.’s Pricep CATALOGUE 
or THEoLogicaL AND Rewicious Books. 1868. Philadelphia. 


First Report or THE INEBRIATES’ Home, for King’s County, New York. 
February, 1868. 

Tue Book Buyer. March, 1868. New York. 

Tue New ENGLAND INSURANCE GAZETTE. March, 1868. Boston. 

THe SHELTERING ARMs. April, 1868. New York. 

Brste Socrery Recorp. April, 1868. New York. 

PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN CyuuRCH Union. Tue Tyna Case. 
New York: Pott & Amery. 1868. 

Tue ComMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. Alexandria, Va. 


Tue ORPHEONIST AND PHILHARMONIC JOURNAL. March, 1868. New 
York. 


Harper’s Bazar. May, 1868. New York. 
Tue Rounp TasBLe. May, 1868. New York 
THe Week. May, 1868. New York. 

Tue LeaGue. May, 1868. New York. 

Tue Beautircut Home. Boston. 1868. 


Tue Occiwent. San Francisco. 1868. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Name. 


Allen, James 
1 > Peyton, 
Buford, E 

Egbert, William T. 
Gary, Neubold Thomas, 
Huntington, George P. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. 
Lee, May 3, 
Kip April 29, 
WwW ilmer, 
Smith, May 13, 
WwW hipple, April 16, 
Eastburn, April 16, 


Richardson, Samuel McDonaid Whittingham, March 6, 


Scott, Walter, 

Seymour, Sithune Benj. 

Sylvester, W. 
Tillinghast, w. ". 


Name. 


Rev. Aldrich, W. A. 
“ Austin, Thomas R. 


“Avery, Noyes Richard 


“ Benson, E. C 

“ Butler, Carlos E. 
* Cowan, Enoch C. 
“ Currie, W. T. 

“ Davidson, C. B. 


“« Dunham, Francis 8S. 
“ Fisse, Edelman, G. W. 


“ Knowles, Joshua 

“ Langford, W. 8. 

“ Lewis, Alonzo N. 

* Scheetz, F. B. 

“« Stanley, F. C. 

“ Stoddard, James 

“ Talbot, Richard C. 
«“ Wildman, James E. 
« Wilson, E. S. 


Talbot, 


Kerfoot, M’ch 15, 

Eastburn, April 16, 

McCoskry, M’ch 23, 
PRIESTS. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. 
Johns, March 4, 
Upfold, April 15, 
Kerfoot, March 8, 
Mcllvaine, April 16, 
Kerfoot, April 1, 
Kip, April 23, 
Lee, April 19, 
Talbot, April 1 
Potter, 

Whittingham March 6, 
Beckwith, April 19, 
Mclivaine, April 16, 
Williams, March 7, 
Vail, M’ch 18, 
Beckwith April 19, 
Coxe, March 8, 
Smith, April 1, 
Williams, March 7, 
Coxe, March 8, 


“ Van Kleeck, Frederick B. Potter, 


Name. 


Rev. Beckwith, J. W., D. D. 


Rev. Whittle, Francis M. 


CONSECRA 


March 8, 


TIONS. 


BISHOPS, 


Rt. Rev. 


Green, 
Atkinson, 
Wilmer of Ala. 
Wilmer of La, 
Young, 
Johns, 

i of Del. 
Bedell, 


Bishop. 


Time. 


April 2, 


Place. 


St. Luke’s, Lansing, Iowa. 

Ch. of the Adv. San Fran., Cal. 
Calvary Ch. N. O. La. 
Ascension Ch. Frankfort, Ky. 
St. Paul’s, Minn. 

Emmanuel Ch. Boston, Mass. 
Mt. Calvary Ch. Balt., Md. 
Trinity Ch. St. Wayne, Ind. 
Christ’s Ch. New Brighton, Pa. 
Emmanuel Ch. Boston, Mass. 
St. Paul’s, E. Saginaw, Mich. 


Place. 


Chap.Theo.Sem.Alexandria, Va. 
New Albany, Ind. 

St. Peter's, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Zion Church, Monroeville. 

St. Paul’s, Erie, Pa. 

St. Paul's, Benicia, Cal. 
Durant, lowa. 


1, Grace Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 


St. Paul’s, Flatbush. 

Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
St. Philip’s, Atlanta, Ga. 

Zion Ch., Munroeville, Ohio. 
St. John’s, North Haven, Conn. 
Hannibal, Missouri. 

St. Philip’ s, Atlanta, = 

St. John’s, Buffalo, N N 

St. Peter's, Louisville, Ky. 

St. John’s, North Haven, Conn. 
St. John's, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Paul’s, Flatbush. 


Place. 


St. John’s Church, Savannah. 


April 30, St. Paul's, Alexandria, Va. 
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CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 


Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Ascension, Church of Cummings, April 18, Frankfort, Ky. 
Calvary, Mcllvaine, May 5, Clifton, Ohio. 
Calvary, Atkinson, May 10, Tarboro, N. C. 
Holy Innocents, Talbot, March 3, Evansville, Indiana. 
St. Andrew’s, Gregg, March 22, Bryan, Texas. 

St. Jude’s, Vail, March 18, Monroe City, Missouri. 
St. John’s, Whitehouse, March 21, Algonquin, IIl. 

St. John’s, in the Wilderness, Cummins, April 18, Near Frankfort, Ky. 
St. Luke's, Lee, May 3, Lansing, Iowa. 

St. Mark’s, Whittle, May 8, Richmond, Va. 

St. Paul’s, Talbot, April 16, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Horace G. ATWATEeR, for sixteen years a Methodist minister, has applied 
to be admitted a candidate for Holy Orders in the Diocese of Minnesota. 


Epwarp Dittaway CHALONER, a Congregationalist minister, is a candi- 
date for Holy Orders in the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


Levi Boyer, a Lutheran Minister, has applied to be a candidate for Holy 
Orders in the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


OBITUARY. 


The Rev. Cuartes Burrovens, D.D., of Portsmouth, died in that city 
March 5, 1868. He was a native of Boston, a graduate of Harvard in the 
Class of 1806, and one of the most active and benevolent Clergymen in New 
England. 

As Rector of St. John’s Church, and as a citizen, Dr. Burroughs was 
highly esteemed and beloved. He was full of charity, courteous to all, given 
to hospitality, and free from bigotry and exclusiveness, whilst holding stead- 
fastly to his own opinions. He was a fine scholar; fond of historical and anti- 
quarian researches. 


The Rev. Francis JAMEs Lunpy, D. C. L., died at Newburgh, N. Y., 
April 7, 1868, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. After service, and sermon, 
while endeavoring to place the alms on the communion table, he fell, and in 
about thirty-six hours, expired. 

The Rev. Dr. Lundy was educated at Oxford, and for a great part of his 
life resided at Grimsby, Canada West. A few years since he removed to New- 
burgh, and has been officiating at St. Paul’s Church. He was a High Church 
Clergyman of advanced ritualistic tendencies, a preacher of more than ordi- 
nary ability, had a cultivated taste, and was moreover a graceful writer. Al- 
though but a short time in this country, he had gained many friends, who 
valued him for his acquirements, his courtesy, and his genial warmth of 
heart. 


The Rey. Bensamin M. Miter, late of Church Hill, Mississippi, died 
March 25, at Mobile, having nearly completed his seventy-third year. His 
funeral was attended by six clergymen in their surplices, including his vener- 
able Diocesan, Bishop Green of Mississippi. 

The Rev. Ormonp H. Dutton, an Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, 
and assigned for duty at Trinity Chapel, died on Sunday, March 15, at Hyéres, 
in the south of France, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health. He 
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was a sound Churchman, a vigorous writer, an effective preacher, and a faith- 
ful Parish Priest. He was at one time connected with the secular press in this 
city, but from convictions of duty turned to the Ministry, and having been 
admitted to Holy Orders, consistently devoted the remaining years of his life 
to the work and service of the Master. In the several parishes in which he 
has ministered, his memory will be most affectionately and tenderly cherished. 


The Rev. WritrAm G. Hueues died at Panama, April 16, of yellow fever. 
He was admitted to the Diaconate, October 22, 1864, and to the Priesthood, 
June 25, 1866. He had been transferred to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London, and was in charge of the English Church at Panama. 


The Rey. Henry M. Mason, D. D., Rector of St. Peter’s Parish, Easton, 
Maryland, died April 25, 1868. The resolutions of the vestry express the 
great confidence and esteem, inspired by thirty years of faithful and affection- 
ate labor as their spiritual guide. His last recorded words were, “ Life’s work 
is done, —welcome Heaven!” 


The Rev. A. Vartan died in May, 1868, The following resolution, as a 
token of respect for his memory, was passed by the vestry of Grace Church, 
Cleveland. 

Resolyed, That it is our desire to express, with sincere thankfulness to the 
Head of the Church, our appreciation of the very important services which 
were rendered in the infancy and greatest weakness of the Parish, by the able, 
diligent, and faithful first Rector of the same, the Rev. Alexander Varian; a 
devout man, a wise and discreet counselor, an honored priest, and a kind and 
thoughtful friend. 


The Rev. Wittram G. Heyer, Rector of the Church of the Messiah, 
Greenbush, N. Y., died on the first Sunday after Easter, while absent from his 
Parish. 

He pursued his studies with a distinguished Divine of Norfolk, Connecticut. 
After taking Orders, he preached successively in that State, New York, Illinois, 
other Western States, and Texas; then returning North, he spent the remain- 
ing term of his life on the banks of the Hudson and in Newark, New Jersey, 
from which latter place his remains received their last earthly tribute, and 
were borne to their burial. 


The Rt. Rev. Cicero SterpHeN Hawkes, D. D., died on Sunday, April 19, 
at his own residence in St. Louis, Missouri. He was born in Newbern, North 
Carolina, in 1812. He graduated in the University of that State, in 1830; 
was ordained to the Diaconate in 1834; and in the following year to the 
Priesthood. In 1836, he became Rector of Trinity Church, Saugerties, New 
York; removed to Buffalo, in 1837; and was afterwards elected to the Rector- 
ship of Christ Church, St. Louis. At the age of thirty-two, he was conse- 
crated Bishop of the Diocese of Missouri, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishops Chase, Kemper, McCoskry, Polk, and De Lancy, having 
been nominated by the House of Bishops, and elected. unanimously by the Gen- 
eral Convention, under Canon L., of 1838, in answer to the request of the Dio- 
cese of Missouri. 

We cannot forbear quoting the touching and eloquent words of the Bishop 
of Illinois, in regard to the closing years of his departed friend. He remarked 
in his funeral discourse: “Paralysis, as it exhibits itself, is a sudden thing. 
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We call it a stroke, but the circumstances that lead to that stroke, are things 
that gather like the storm at night — they are things that cluster up in the 
over-taxed brain — they are things that find their certain lodgment in other 
parts of this poor tabernacle, and while there, they make themselves felt; they 
utter low moanings — voices of what is coming. They lay upon nature a hand 
of pressure, until by and by that pressure will bear it to the earth. I think, 
long before suspected, the burden of life’s cares had worn into that brain, and 
that the pressure he had been carrying began to clog the nervous energies, and 
to hang fetters about the soul, and to make the understanding desire repose, 
and the affections even to burst, more and more with fitful impulse ; and there- 
fore, when it comes, we are to look at it, not as a sudden thing, but as a 
testimony of how long that departed Bishop had been struggling, perhaps un- 
consciously to himself,— against the ruin and pressure in his physical nature, 
making duty harder, making life more laborious, and impelling him almost to 
seek quiet and rest, rather than energy and enterprise.” 

The funeral services of Bishop Hawkes took place on Friday afternoon, April 
24, at St. Louis, in Christ’s Church, which was suitably arranged for the sad 
occasion, and filled with a throng, whose tears and silence indicated their deep 
affection for their departed Bishop. At a quarter past two o'clock, the Bishops 
of Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas, entered the chancel, and proceeded down the cen- 
tre of the aisle, received the coffin at the vestibule. The casket, borne by the 
pall-bearers, was followed by the Clergy in their surplices. Arrived at the 
chancel, the coffin was deposited on a pedestal. At the close of his discourse, 
the Bishop of Illinois read the appropriate prayers and collects, and pronouncing 
the Benediction, the Body was accompanied to Bellefontaine Cemetery, and 
deposited, with the usual ceremonies of the Church, in Woodland Hill. 

GEORGIA. 

The consecration of Dr. Beckwith took place, according to appointment, on 
Thursday, the 2d of April, in St. John’s Church, Savannah. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Atkinson of North Carolina, attended by the Rector 
of the Church, and the Rev. Dr. Smedes of North Carolina, the Rev. Dr. Harold 
of Florida, and the Rev. Messrs. Cornish of South Carolina, Rees of Georgia, 
and Pecke of New York, entered and took his place in the Church. Morning 
Prayer to the end of the first Lesson was said by Dr. Harold. By one of those 
beautiful coincidences which frequently occur, the lesson was Josh. iii., in which 
is recorded God’s promise to Joshua, “ As I was with Moses, so will I be with 
thee.” The second Lesson was read by the Rev. Mr. Cornish, the Creed by 
the Rev. Mr. Benedict, and the prayers by the Rev. Dr. Smedes. The Venite, 
Benedicite, and Benedictus, as well as the Sixth Selection of Psalms, were 
chanted to single chants from the Trinity Psalter, led by a double choir of about 
forty voices of men and women, and joined in heartily by the congregation. 
The first half of each verse of the Benedicite was sung alternately by a single 
female voice on either side of the choir, and the remainder of the verse sung 
full by both choirs and congregation. The choirs were placed on platforms at 
the east end of the nave, on either side of the chancel. The closing prayers 
and benediction were said by Bishop Atkinson. 

At 11 o’clock punctually the procession started from the residence of Charles 
Greene, Esq., opposite the church. The lay delegates from the various par- 
ishes of the Diocese went first; these were followed by the vestries of Christ 
Church and S. John’s, members of the Standing Committee of the Diocese, can- 
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didates for Holy Orders, twenty-eight Clergy in surplices, the Bishop-elect, and 
the Bishops of Mississippi, North Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida. 

The Ante-Communion service was said by the Bishop of Louisiana, assisted 
in the Epistle (1 Tim. iii. 1) by the Bishop of Alabama. The Gospel was St. 
John, xx. 19. The Nicene Creed was recited in harmony, to plain music. 
The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Alabama. 

The processional was the 84th Psalm, followed by the 132d Psalm, which 
was sung while the members of the procession were getting to the places as- 
signed them. 

The Bishop-elect was presented to the Presiding Bishop, the Bishop of Miss- 
issippi, by the Bishops of North Carolina and Louisiana. 

The testimonial from the Convention of the Diocese of Georgia, certifying 
the election of the Rev. Dr. Beckwith as Bishop of the Diocese, was read by 
the Rev. W. C. Williams, the Secretary of the Convention. The testimonial 
from the members of the Convention, including every clergyman and every 
lay-delegate present, was read by the Rev. Mr. Benedict. The testimonial 
from the Standing Committee, certifying the receipt of the consents of the 
Standing Committees, was read by the Rev. W. H. Clarke, President of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese. 

On the requirement of the Presiding Bishop, the Bishop-elect then made his 
Promise of Conformity. After which, the congregation being moved to prayer 
by the Presiding Bishop, the Litany with the Prayer following was sung by the 
Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Florida. 

The Presiding Bishop then proceeded to the examination of the Bishop- 
elect, who answered in loud, full voice, deliberately, and with an utterance 
which gave proof of his most thorough appreciation of the deep solemnity of 
his act. 

The Bishop-elect having then put on the rest of the Episcopal habit, with 
the assistance of the Rev. Messrs. Clarke and Elliott, his attending Presbyters, 
the Veni, Creator Spiritus was sung over him, the Bishop of Florida acting as 
proxy for the Presiding Bishop. The five Bishops present then laid their 
hands upon him, while the Presiding Bishop said the words of consecration. 

The delivery of the Bible and the charge followed. The offertory was then 

eeded with, the offerings being for missions in the Diocese of Georgia. 
While the offerings were being gathered in, the anthem “ How beautiful are 
the feet,” etc., with the chorus “ Their sound is gone out,” was sung by members 
of the choir, which at this service numbered fifty persons. ‘The prayer for 
Christ’s Church Militant was said by the Bishop of North Carolina. 

The exhortation, confession, and comfortable words were said by the Bishop 
of Georgia, the Presiding Bishop pronouncing the absolution. The Sursum 
corda and Tersanctus were sung, and the prayer of humble access was said by 
the Presiding Bishop, who also acted as celebrant. The 93d Hymn was sung to 
the old tune, “ Mear,” and the Sacrament was then administered to the Bishops 
and Clergy, and afterwards to a large number of the faithful, all the Bishops 
present, except the preacher, assisting in the distribution. The Lord’s Prayer 
and the thanksgiving were said by the Presiding Bishop, the Gloria in excelsis 
was sung to the old familiar music, and the closing prayer and the blessing of 
peace given by the Presiding Bishop, closed this most solemn and interesting 
service, at 3 o'clock precisely. 
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THE AMERICAN CHURCH UNION. 

The first Annual Meeting of the American Chureh Union was held on 
Thursday, April 23, in Trinity Church, New York City. The procession en- 
tered from the North Sacristy, moved down the north aisie, and returned by 
the middle aisle. There was a full choir, and many Clergymen in surplices, 
The Processional was for the “ Reunion of Christendom.” The decorations of 
’ the Church were brilliant, and the service most impressive. The Sermon of 
the Rev. Dr. W. F. Morgan, was all, in point of style, manner, and delivery, 
demanded by the oceasion. At the offertory, “ Barnaby’s Endless Alleluia” 
was sung. The Holy Eucharist was then offered, the Rev. Dr. Dix acting as 
celebrant, the Dean of Honolulu taking the Post-Communion. After the 
Gloria in excelsis, and the Benediction, the Nunc Dimittis was sung kneeling, 
and the 115th Psalm as a Recessional. 

At the business meeting in the Sunday-school Room of Trinity Chapel, the 
following officers were elected for the year : — 

For Prestpent. — The Rev. William F. Morgan, D. D., New York. 

For Vice-PResipeNts.— Stephen P. Nash, New York, the Rev. John I. 
Tucker, D. D., Troy, New York, Cambridge Livingston, New York. 

For Secretary. — The Rev. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

For Recorper. — George D. L. Harison, New York. 

For Treasurer. — Tracy R. Edson, New York. 

For Covuncit. — Clerical— The Rev. Benj. I. Haight, D. D., New York, 
the Rev. Robert S. Howland, D. D., New York, the Rev. James A. Bolles, 
D. D., Boston, Mass., the Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D., New York, the Rev. Isaac 
H. Tuttle, D. D., New York, the Rev. George F. Seymour, D. D., New York, 
the Rev. Milo Mahan, D. D., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Thomas A. Starkey, 
D. D., Cleveland, O., the Rev. Cornelius E. Swope, D. D., New York, the Rev. 
J. S. B. Hodges, D. D., Newark, N. J., the Rev. Philander K, Cady, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., the Rev. Ferdinand C. Ewer, D. D., New York. 

Lay. — John J. Cisco, New York, Dr. G. C. Shattuck, Boston, Mass., Thomas 
W. Ogden, New York, Dr. Henry D. Paine, New York, Prof. Thomas Egles- 
ton, Jr., New York, Francis Many, New York, William P. Lee, New York, 
James Pott, New York, Lyman Klapp, Providence, R. L, Nathaniel P, Ho- 
sack, New York, The Hon. D. R. Floyd Jones, Oyster Bay, L. I., Thomas J. 
Brereton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE TYNG TRIAL. 


We propose to narrate the various steps in the progress of this case, which, 
simple in the legal points presented, yet involved the whole question of the 
OrpeER of the Church. The interest was not in its immediate issue, but in 
its remote consequences. It had been declared that a Law of the Church 
would be brought into contempt by its repeated violation, until its repeal 
would be a necessity, and the threatened ruin of our Ecclesiastical System 
could only be averted by bringing the dangerous movement to a final test be- 
fore the proper Tribunal. Every candid man must admit, that in all the 
stages of the trial, from the first notice to the admonition of the Bishop, 
nothing is perceived, but a spirit of the utmost kindness and forbearance. 
But we must hasten to the history of the case. The notice to Mr. Tyng was 
addressed by Dr. Stubbs from Princeton, on the 12th of July, 1867. The 
offense was committed on the 14th, in the city of New Brunswick, and on 
the following day a formal complaint was made to the Bishop of New Jersey. 
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The charge was a violation of Section 6, of Canon 12, of Title 1, of the Digest 
of the Canons for the government of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. The Specifications were, that on the morning and 
in the evening of the 14th of July, 1867, the defendant did officiate by 
preaching, and reading prayers within the Parochial cure of the Rev. Alfred 
Stubbs, D. D., and the Rev. Edward Boggs, D. D., without their permission, 
or that of the Wardens and Vestrymen, or Trustees of the Parish. The 
ease having been transferred to the Diocese of New York, Mr. Tyng after 
a protracted trial was found guilty, by a Court consisting of the Rev. Alfred 
B. Beach, D. D., the Rev. Isaac H. Tuttle, D. D., the Rev. Eugene Augustus 
Hoffman, D. D., the Rev. Samuel Hollingsworth, and the Rev. N. H. Moore, 
and by a Judgment, bearing date the 24th of February, 1868, was sentenced 
to receive an ADMONITION, which was pronounced by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Potter, on the 14th of March, 1868, in the Church of the Transfiguration in 
the city of New York. 
NEW JERSEY. . 

The following noble utterance of the Bishop of New Jersey will be univer- 

sally admired by all Churchmen : — 


“ The sacred depositum of the Evangelical Revelation, involving as it does 
God’s glory and man’s salvation, was entrusted by the Lord Jesus Christ to no 
one man, but to a corporate body, with divine authority to perpetuate and 
protect itself. . . . . The chief source of discord and division is the 
conflict between self-will and the evangelically appointed canon or rule of the 
divine organism — the Body of Christ. The philosophy of schism is to be found 
in self-will ; the effort, whether sincere or not, to array one man’s will against 
the united decisions of his equals in all that is personal, and his superiors as a 
corporation. . . . . From the first law, given by God to our first parents 
in Paradise, down to the last canon enacted by the Christian Church, the ap- 
parent triviality of the statute has been an occasion of disobedience and sin. 
Forgetting that the will of God, which is embodied in law, gives dignity to the 
least as well as to the loftiest statute, the self-will of man ventures to resist, 
and unlegs saved by the mercy of God falls into the sin of lawlessness. 

“ The sin of anti-Christ is lawlessness, and it is with unaffected apprehension 
that I look at the tendency toward that ultimate form of evil which seems to 
be increasing in the world, and even in the Church. I charge you, then, my 
reverend brethren, to avoid the first approaches of this subtle, but malignant 
temptation of the devil. If the Canon Law of the Church of Christ has 
ruled a point, whether it appertain to the Apostolic Ministry, the Worship of 
the Church, or matters of Diocesan and Parochial interest, I charge you observe 
the law for Christ’s sake, and by your teaching and example animate the laity 
of the Church to regard the canon as no mere tithing of mint and anise and 
cumin, but as an evangelical safeguard against the anti-Christian lawlessness of 
self-will. 

“ Do not be moved from your evangelical principles by any discussions as to 
the subject-matter of the Canon Law in any of its particulars. The only 
point for your consideration is, what is the Law, and knowing that, to obey it 
as the loving disciples of Jesus and the loyal members of His Mystical Body. 

ihe It is net, therefore, a controversy between man and man, when 
disobedience to the Canon Law is attempted by any one, but it is a controversy 
between man and God. The ordinance is God's, the administrator of law 
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is God’s representative ; and the disobedience, no matter how ingeniously de- 
fended, and earthly discipline avoided or defied, must be accounted for to the 
real Head of the Church, in that day when He shall come to judge the clergy 
as well as the laity — when judgment shall begin at the House of God. 

“ There is a growing tendency to argue the abstract merits of the provisions 
of the law, instead of a glad and ready submission on the ground of evangel- 
ical duty. And I believe that the disregard of oaths is a growing crime and 
sin which any tokens of disobedience to the Canon Law by the members and 
ministry of the Church will foster. 

“QO how the solemn warning of Him who will judge us at the last day fore- 
tells the possibility of self-deception in the matter of working wonders which 
catch the eye, and win the applause of men. Do you not know that even 
Satan can clothe himself with the robes of an angel of light, and utter the 
burning words of inspired Scripture ? Was not that a magnificent piece of 
Satanic preaching, which wrestled in argument with the incarnate Son of God 
himself, saying, ‘ Cast Thyself down, for it is written He shall give His angels 
charge concerning Thee.’ 

“ Be not deceived, ministers of Christ. Satan can preach, can persuade, 
can argue, can work wonders which may almost sweep away the steadfastness 
of the very elect. But there is one thing that Satan cannot do —‘ obey the 
law of God.’ This is the infallible test of the presence and power of the 
Devil — that he is always, everywhere, and under all circumstances ‘ the law- 
less one.’ . . . . Whosoever knowingly disobeys the law and defends 
disobedience on grounds of self-will, or assumed evangelical liberty, is contra- 
dicting the first principles of evangelical truth, jeopardizing his own soul, in- 
troducing discord into the Church of Christ, and marring peace, charity, and 
good will among all Christian people.” 


MARYLAND. 


Tue Provinciat System. — We publish, without comment, a part of the 
very able Report on this subject, submitted to the recent Convention of the 
Diocese of Maryland : — 


“*The Committee on the Provincial System,’ so called in the Journal of the 
Convention of 1867, were appointed under the following Resolution : — 


«“ «Whereas, In the original organization of Dioceses in this Church, wise regard was held to 
the natural and political divisions of the country, so that Dioceses in general were made coter- 
minous with States, and the integrity of the latter was represented in our Councils or Conven- 
tions; and 

«“+*Whereas, The unity of the Church, its harmony of action, and its dignity in the eyes of 
the public, were much promoted by this rule: and 

« «Whereas, The contemplated division of our present Diocese into a number of small Sees 
may tend to impair that unity and harmony, detracting at the same time from the dignity of 
the Episcopate, and may prove detrimental to many objects of common interest, or at all events 
may deprive the Church of that prestige which arises from her appealing to those honorable 
sentiments which cluster around the name of each State; therefore, with a view to guard 
against possible losses of this kind, 

« ¢ Resolved, That a Committee of Six, three clergymen and three laymen, be appointed to 
consider and mature some plan, consistent with the Constitution and Canons of the General 
Convention, and with well-known precedents of the Church Catholic in all ages, by which com- 
mon counsel and action and unity in all matters of common interest may be secured among the 
Sees into which the present Diocese of Maryland may hereafter be divided, and to report such 
plan to the next Diocesan Convention.’ 


“ On this your Committee would remark, that the?principle which underlies 
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both the Resolution and the Preamble is that of the Provincial System, so 
ealled : a system which obtained in its most perfect form in the old Roman 
Empire, and which still exists, though more or less shorn of its symmetrical 
proportions, in all parts of Catholic Christendom. We recognize the princi- 
ple as good in itself: we regard it, moreover, as that which has hitherto regu- 
lated the growth of the Church in this country, and which, in the immensely 
greater growth yet to be expected, should be kept firmly in view as a safe- 
guard against the tendency to excessive centralization on the one hand, and a 
loose aggregation on the other. 

“The old Roman world consisted, as is well known, of about one hundred 
and twenty Provinces, which, like our American States, had each its own 
boundaries, government, laws, customs, and the like, while all were bound to- 
gether in a solid framework of unity by the paramount control of the Empire. 
For all purposes of local government and good order, each such Province or 
State was suflicient unto itself: each was large enough, and not too large, to 
sustain an ample machinery of legislative, judicial, and executive functions. 
Now when Christianity came in upon this state of things, and little by little 
took possession, it had nothing to destroy, nothing to construct, so far as the 
metes and bounds of orderly jurisdiction were concerned. It simply flowed 
into the channels which were already prepared for it: it spread its nets in the 
pools and currents where the fishes were accustomed to swim. Not even in 
names was any change made, or needed. A Province of the State became a 
Church Province ; a civil parish, an ecclesiastical parish ; a Diocese or Exar- 
chate of the Empire, a Catholic Diocese or Exarchate. 

“ Of the system thus developed, the Province was the smallest integer : con- 
sisting of at least three Episcopal cures, it was large enough for self-govern- 
ment and for the due perpetuation of the Ministry, yet not so large as to be 
unwieldy in action. By the close of the first century, it had attained its ideal 
form in the Province of Asia Proconsularis, where, in a territory not larger 
than the medium size of our States, the Son of Man moved in the midst of 
seven Candlesticks, or Churches, and was present in the Councils of the seven 
Angels, or Bishops. Some forty years earlier, we see the same principle work- 
ing in a less complete stage of development. St. Paul takes up his abode in 
Ephesus, the metropolis, ‘ for the space of two years’ or more, while his com- 
‘pany of fellow-laborers or ‘apostles of the Churehes’ are diligently at work 
in the other cities of the Province ; so that in less than three years ‘all they 
which dwelt in Asia [Proconsularis] heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both 
Jews and Greeks.’ By a like residence of the same Apostle for three years 
in Corinth, with his ‘company’ (or Council) distributed among the cities 
round about, the Province of Achaia became an integral portion of the 
Church, competent within its own borders to multiply Bishops and Episco- 
pal cures, and independent in all matters not touching the common Faith and 
Order. 

“ The system being thus a growth, not a creation, it was accompanied with 
no little freedom and diversity in rites, customs, usages, and such-like secondary 
matters. The Bishop of each Metropolis was, as a general rule, the presiding 
Bishop of the Province; and the name President, or any one of its numerous 
synonyms, was freely accorded to him, without infringing at all upon the essen- 
tial parity of the Episcopate. In two of the Provinces of North Africa, how- 
ever, the Senior Bishop presided, as has been the case in our American sys- 
tem. So also, with regard to the powers of presiding Bishops, there was every 
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shade of variation, from the almost autocracy of Alexandria, to the moderate 
and strictly guarded Primacy of the North African Church. In fact, though 
various privileges and prerogatives were added to the office here or there as 
occasion served, yet none belonged to it of necessity save those which are in- 
herent in the very idea of a presiding officer. 

“ Now, in our American Church, the main features of this Provincial System 
were instinctively recognized, and adopted, as soon as the time had come te 
have an ecclesiastical organization of our own. By securing at the first step 
three Bishops at least, namely, the number necessary for the perpetuation of 
the Episcopate, by organizing them with their respective cures into a Couneil 
or Convention with a Presiding Bishop, by making freely such changes in mat- 
ters of worship or discipline as involved no departure from “ the substance of 
the faith,” the American Church constituted herself an ecclesiastical Province, 
namely, an integral portion of the One Church Catholic, capable of self-per- 
petuation, self-government, and, so far as local interests are concerned, of entire 
independence. 

“ But as believers multiplied, the number of congregations in many sections 
soon exceeded the just limits of an Episcopal eure, and it was found that the 
Dioceses first created were by far too large. New England, therefore, which 
at first hardly afforded material outside of Connecticut for one Episcopal juris- 
diction, was after awhile compelled to break up into six. In like manner, 
New York divided into two. After a long interval, Pennsylvania followed 
the example of New York: and New York, in both its sections, is preparing 
to take the lead again by a new and bolder division. With these last move- 
ments, it has begun to be generally admitted that the same process must go 
on at an accelerating rate; and, with the good hand of the Lord upon us, the 
existence of hundreds of new Dioceses within the space now occupied by less 
than two score, will be only a question of time and growth. 

“ But it has occurred to comparatively few, that the immense Province, or 
rather the great Empire, which includes these enormous Dioceses, has grown 
from a narrow strip of States along the seaboard to the breadth of a vast Con- 
tinent, and that population as well as territory has increased ten-fold. Even 
at the first, the thirteen Atlantic States were too large for one province ; the 
Church population was too sparse, however, to warrant any other arrangement. 
But if the one Province was too large at that time, what must be thought of 
it in its present proportions ? What will it be, if it goes on growing at the 
same rate for fifty years to come ? 

“ We submit, therefore, the following Resolutions, as embodying the only 
plan we are able to suggest at present : — 


« « Resolved, That, as soon as may be after the organization of two or more Dioceses within 
the limits of the present Diocese of Maryland, and after the consecration of Bishops for the 
same, there shall be a Couneil of said Dioceses through their proper representatives, to consider 
and adopt measures for a permanent Synodical or Conventional Union, said Council to consist of 
the Bishops of the several Dioceses into which the present Diocese shall have been divided, with 
ten clerical and ten lay deputies from the several Conventions of the same, and to be called at 
such time and place as the senior Bishop on conference with his brethren shall determine. 

«+ Resolved, That this Convention petition the next General Convention for such modifications 
of the Constitution and Canons, if any such are needed, as shall enable the Dioceses formed, 
or to be formed, within the limits of any present Diocese, to organize among themselves a Sy- 
nodical or Conciliar Union. 

« ¢ Resolved, That this Convention also petition the next General Convention to take the 
necessary steps for authorizing the erection of Provincial Courts of Appeal, wherever it may 
be desired by any Church Province. 
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“ « Resolved, That a Committee of four clergymen and four laymen be appointed to prepare 
the above-named petitions.’ 





“ All which is respectfully submitted.” 


VIRGINIA. 


At St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, Va. (April 30th), occurred the con- 
secration of the Assistant Bishop of this Diocese. Bishop Johns acted as the 
Presiding Bishop. Besides him were present, Bishops Bedell and Lee (of 
Delaware). The Rev. Wm. Kinsolving, and the Rector of the Church, Rev. 
Mr. Norton, were in the chancel. A large number of the Virginia, District 
of Columbia, and Maryland clergy were present, and occupied seats at the 
front, and side of the chancel without. The Faculty of the Theological Sem- 
inary and students were also present; the venerable Dr. Sparrow, Drs. 
Walker and Packard; and the Rev. Charles H. Hall, of Washington. 

Morning Prayer was said by Rev. Mr. Kinsolving, the Ante-Communion by 
Bishop Johns, Bishop Bedell taking the Epistle, and Bishop Lee the Gospel. 
The sermon was preached by Bishop Bedell, from 1 Tim. iii. 15: “ Church 
of the Living God — Pillar and Ground of the Truth.” 

The testimonials were read by Rev. Mr. Norton. All the Bishops joined 
(as of course, but three being present) in the laying on of hands and the 
longer Veni was said by Bishop Johns, who acted instead of Bishop Smith. 
The Bishop-elect was robed by Rev. Messrs. Fisher and Meredith, who had 
occupied seats by his side, one upon each hand, immediately in front of the 
chancel rail, and now entered the chancel. The consecrator in the Holy 
Communion was the Bishop of Delaware. Bishop Bedell read Post-Com- 
munion, and Bishop Lee dismissed with the Benediction. 


CALIFORNIA. 


On Wednesday, April 29, at the Church of the Advent, San Francisco, 
Mr. A. Peyton ANDERSON was ordained to the Diaconate by the Rt. Rev. 
the Bishop of the Diocese. The following Clergy participated in the Services : 
the Rev. H. D. Lathrop, Rector of the Parish; Rev. J. S. Bush, Rev. F. D. 
Eagan, and Rev. J. Lloyd Breck. The candidate was presented to the Bishop 
by the Rev. Dr. Breck, on behalf of the Clergy of the Associate Mission, who, 
hindered by duty, could not be present. Dr. B. also preached the Sermon. 
The text was chosen from Eph. iv. 11, 12, 13th verses. The following Clergy- 
men were also present, namely; Rev. B. Akerly, Rev. D. D. Chapin, Rev. G. 
A. Easton, Rev. H. G. Perry, Rev. R. Lowry, and Rev. J. N. Hume. 

The Rev. E. C. Cowan of the Missionary College, had been previously 
ordained Priest, in St. Paul’s Church, Benicia, but Mr. Anderson is the first 
of the Candidates for Holy Orders ordained from out of this School of the 
Prophets. He is, therefore, correctly styled its first fruits. 


COLORADO. 


Rr. Rev. Bisoop RanpAtt has returned to his Diocese and is again en- 
gaged in his Episcopal visitations. 

Two gentlemen from the East are expected to follow Bishop Randall shortly, 
as candidates for Holy Orders, who will engage in teaching while pursuing 
their theological studies. He is also in negotiation with a clergyman from the 
East, who, he hopes, will assume the duties of Head-Master of the school at 
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Denver City. The Bishop is in correspondence also with several other clergy- 
men with a view to their following him to the distant scene of his labors. A 
third candidate for Holy Orders is pursuing his academic studies at a Church 
Institution in the West, with a view of going to Colorado. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. William Welsh, was adopted at 
the recent Convention of this Diocese : — 


“ Resolved, That this Convention consents to the formation of a new Dio- 
cese within the limits of the existing Diocese, by a line leaving the follow- 
ing fourteen counties: Philadelphia, Montgomery, Delaware, Chester, Bucks, 
Lehigh, Northampton, Monroe, Carbon, Pike, Wayne, Luzerne, Wyoming, 
and Susquehanna, in the old Diocese, and the remaining thirty counties in the 
new Diocese, but that the Bishop shall not be asked to give his consent thereto 
until he has secured evidence that two thirds of the clergy, and parishes rep- 
resenting two thirds of the communicants reported in 1867, approve of being 
set off as a new Diocese ; and that $2,500 a year for five years be secured for 
the support of the new Episcopate.” 


KENTUCKY. 


HorrmMan Scuoort ror FREEDMEN, FRANKFORT. — The services at the 
opening of this school were held at the school-house, on Wednesday the 22d, 
under the auspices of the Church—the ground upon which the govern- 
ment built the house having been given, and the teachers provided by the 
members of the Church. The building is intended to seat two hundred 
children. There were more than three hundred colored people present ; the 
door, windows, and yard were full, while a crowd went away, unable to find 
room. 

ALABAMA. 


* At the Convention of this Diocese, which met May 13th in Christ Church, 
Mobile, the following preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted : — 

“ Wuereas, The Church in this land declares (in her 8th Article) her be- 
lief in the Nicene Creed; and whereas, the Church allows the Nicene Creed 
to be said in the Office for the Holy Communion ; and whereas, it is alleged 
that the translation of this Creed now in use is not sufficiently exact, and 
does not in all cases fully give the sense of the original Greek ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Deputies of this Diocese to the General Convention be 
and are hereby instructed to bring this subject before said Convention, and to 
suggest that the Nicene Creed in the original Greek, as set forth by the 
Church Catholic in her CEcumenical Councils, previous to the division of the 
East and West, be printed before the Articles in the Prayer Book ; and that 
an exact translation of the Creed so set forth be made, for insertion in the 
Liturgy and Offices of the Church.” 

ILLINOIS. 
_ In accordance with a resolution of the last Journal of Convention, in which 
the Diocese recognized and adopted the system of Rural Deaneries as set 
forth by the Bishop in his Address, he, in compliance therewith, has appor- 
tioned the Diocese into seven Ruridecanal Districts, and appointed therein 
Rural Deans. 
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DOCUMENTARY ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIAL CHURCH. 


In executing the resolution of the General Convention, for the preservation 
of the materials of Church History, a judicious and admirable plan has been 
adopted, which we most cordially commend to the attention of Churchmen. 
Let all interested in a subject, appealing at once to the heart and the intel- 
lect, address the Editor —the Rev. Wm. Stevens Perry of Litchfield, Con- 
necticut — for further information, or send him their names as subscribers. 


THE STANDARD PRAYER BOOK. 


The following statements from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Coit are so interest 
ing and important, that they should be preserved as connected with the history 
of the Church in America : — 

“ Perhaps there is no one now left but myself, to tell the history of this and 
some other kindred matters; and therefore, though reluctant to speak about 
what concerns myself individually, I have concluded to write you a letter. 

“ A committee was appointed by the General Convention of 1841, to revise 
the Book of Common Prayer, and report a Standard for the action of the 
General Convention of 1844. This committee appointed me a sub-committee 
to revise the Prayer Book, with all possible care, and submit my labors to their 
revision. I declined the serious task and high responsibility, unless the Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright (the late Bishop Wainwright) could be associated with me, 
and take a full share of the work. This he cheerfully consented to do; and 
the result was soine months of as arduous toil as I ever had to encounter. We 
read together day by day, every word and figure, every capital, point, and 
italics, ‘ from title-page to colophon.’ Dr. Wainwright read aloud, while I 
looked over various authorities spread out before me; and this for ten hours 
continuously till the strain upon my eye-balls produced headaches that nearly 
eventuated in a fever of the brain. No one who has not tried it, can imagine 
the effort to run the eye over books in different types and languages ; and this 
for hour upon hour, daily. 

“ When we began, we took rather a narrow view of our functions, and sup- 
posed we were to correct or alter nothing in the last Standard but typograph- 
ical errors and mispunctuations. After awhile, finding that we were referred 
to all the previous Standards, and to a celebrated edition of the Prayer Book 
of the Church of England, published by Collingwood & Co., at Oxford, in 
1840, we took a more liberal view of our commission, and sometimes went so 
far as to separate titles from rubrics, and to rearrange rubrics, in order to 
make their objects more distinct. Thus we printed the title of the General 
Confession by itself; and the rubrie whieh follows, by itself with the rubrical 

x. 
“ We divided the old Jong rubric which follows the address of the Institutor, 
in the Institution Office, into three parts. And soon. The reader will dis- 
tinctly understand that we never altered the tezt of the Prayer Book any- 
where, unless to correct a manifest error. We did not hesitate to do it then, 
even with the English book against us. Thus our old Standard, with the 
English book, read in the Psalter (xxvii. 5), “and search out my spirits.” 
With the Hebrew, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the English Bible, on our 
side, we read it “and search out my spirit.” It is “spirit” in Walton's 
Polyglot. 
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“ Under our first impression, we printed the Gloria Patri in the Daily Ser- 
vice, without an Amen; simply because the Standard immediately preceding, 
had done so. But finding the Gloria Patri with an Amen in other parts of the 
Prayer Book, and also in the case before us, with an Amen in the edition of 
Collingwood, we determined to conform the Prayer Book to itself, and to the 
English Standard. 

“ But our work towards its close was sadly accumulated and hurried. We 
had a proposed Prayer Book to carry through the press, for the use of an ap- 
proaching General Convention.* And upon myself fell the superadded task 
of summing up our labors, and printing a report of countless items which 
covered nearly forty closely packed octavo pages. Fifteen hundred copies of 
this report were printed ; but almost the entire edition was destroyed by fire, 
while it lay in the printer’s office. I sometimes think I have been asked in 
vain for it fifteen hundred times ! 

“ We were not satisfied with our own Proposed Book and asked that it might 
be returned to us, for a fresh revisal. We were nervous about errors ; and the 
lynx-eyed (as you may be assured) found some, and gloated over them sufli- 
ciently to punish any vanity which had been engendered by the kind com- 
mendations of the General Convention — particularly of the Bishops. Several 
of these errors, however, we had ourselves detected, and corrected in the 
stereotype plates. But the Amen in the Daily Service escaped notice ; 
because, perhaps, Dr. Wainwright relied upon me to look after it, while I was 
relying upon him. At any rate the thing slipped by, and the first edition of 
the Standard, by the Messrs. Harper, was printed without it. I once told this 
story, or something of it, to a publisher, and he did not hesitate to restore the 
Amen. He also put a comma before the words “ by Faith,” in the eleventh 
Article of the XX XIX. Thad pointed this out as one of the things omitted. 
And doubtless, the comma is generally, if not always found in the Latin copies. 
See Dr. Lamb’s invaluable book on the ‘Articles, published at Cambridge, in 
1829. It properly distinguishes the instrument of justification from the basis of 
justification, and is theologically pertinent, if not necessary. 

“ Now, whether such things really belong to the present Standard, is no doubt 
a question for the casuists. Technically speaking, they of course do not. But 
under the circumstances, a liberal construction might endure, if not endorse 
them. 

“ Certainly the Prayer Book ought to be made consistent with itself. This 
was a point which we ultimately established as a rule. It was on this ground 
that we would have restored the Amen; for assuredly the Daily Service and 
the Litany should not be in direct collision about such a matter — to say noth- 
ing of the Amen to a Gloria Patri, in such a subordinate service as the Church- 
ing of Women. So we would have restored the word again after the words he 
rose, in the Apostles’ Creed. It was a miserable hypercriticism which struck 
it out. It is in the Bible; it is in the Nicene Creed ; it is in the form of the 
Apostles’ Creed itself, used in The Visitation of the Sick. And so also, we 
would have restored the word holy, in the Nicene Creed, and have read the 
ninth article of that Creed — And I believe in One Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolie church. In the same Creed we would have followed what we believed 
to be the exacter reading, and have printed a portion of the eighth article, 

* There were only two hundred and fifty ®pies of this printed —one token, as the 


printers would say — and the volume is, in consequence, a great literary rarity. It was 
never on sale. 
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thus: ‘ And I believe in the Holy Ghost, The Lord The Giver of Life.’ The 
phrases refer to two distinct attributes of the Holy Ghost, viz: his Divinity, 
and His power over life. 

“We would fain have distinguished the Nicene Creed into its twelve articles, 
as we did the Apostles’, by dividing the articles with any point above a comma. 
By the way, it was this simple plan which introduced a comma after the words 
Catholic Church, and which has made so many brains labor to find out the 
awful secret of its introduction. I have been asked what doctrine I intended 
to teach by that formidable comma; and have astounded my interrogators by 
the unsophisticated answer, ‘ No doctrine at all.’ What! no doctrine at all ? 
Yes; because I was not authorized to do so; I was only authorized to make 
my work liturgically proper ; and it was the most proper division I could think 
of to bring out the old time-honored Twelve Articles, which seem to be alluded 
to in the Baptismal Services, and in the Catechism. I may add that I was 
even disposed — for the sake of catechumens — to print the twelve articles of 
each Creed as the Ten Commandments are — in paragraphs, marked by Roman 
numerals. How the Commandments would look if put in solidum as the Creeds 
are ! 

“We would have printed the Gloria in Excelsis in distichs ; so that it might 
be to the eye what now it is most unlike to — a genuine hymn. 

“We wanted to correct an ungrammatical clause in the Consecration Prayer 
of the Communion Service. It is in the last sentence but one — at its close. 
It should be, not — ‘that He may dwell in them, and they in Him’; but ‘ that 
He may dwell in us, and we in Him.’ The prayer is made up out of two or 
three others ; and any one who will examine the parts put together, will easily 
see how the thing was overlooked. A much greater error was overlooked else- 
where; showing that our American compilers were not sufficiently aware 
of the necessity which requires that, the Prayer Book should always be con- 
sistent with itself. I allude to something in the Office for the Private Baptism 
of Children. Suppose a clergyman to avail himself of the license given in the 
Rubric, after the Certification. He will then be made to talk thus: ‘ As the 
Holy Gospel doth witness to our comfort, on this wise — Dost thou, in the name 
of this child,’ ete. The least which could have been doné would have been to 
bracket the words on this wise. ; 

“ We wanted to print the Psalter so that the responsive part of each verse 
might appear to the eye and be said or sung by the congregation or a choir ; 
instead of having the minister and people say whole verses at a time — fusing 
the proponent and responsive parts of each verse together, and shearing the 
Psalter of half its force and beauty. 

“ We wanted to print the Ordinal —the part, so called, which contains the 
Ordination Services — with its appropriate title and preface, on different 
pages. And we should have put the XXXIX Articles where they belong, 
and where the Prayer Book of the Church of England places them, at the end 
of the Ordinal, and not at its beginning. The different parts of the Ordinal are 
now printed with not even a reference to chronology, i. ¢., in the order of their 
adoption. And why liturgical order (which should evidently be the rule for 
their arrangement) has been utterly neglected here, is to me, one of the mys- 
teries of our American Church history.” 

. 
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Circular. 
THE NICENE CREED. 


AS SET FORTH BY UNDISPUTED GEN- 
ERAL COUNCILS. A.D. 451. 


We believe in one God, Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
And of all things visible and invisible. 
And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, Begotten of the 
Father before all worlds; Light of 
Light, very God of very God; Begot- 
ten, not made, Being of one substance 
with the Father; By whom all things 
were made, Who for us men, and for 
our salvation, came down from heaven, 
And was incarnate of the Holy Ghost, 
and the Virgin Mary, And was made 
man; And was crucified also for us 
under Pontius Pilate, And suffered and 
was buried, And the third day rose 
again according to the Scriptures ; And 
ascended into Heaven; And sitteth 
on the right hand of the Father ; And 
shall come again with glory to judge 
quick and dead ; Whose Kingdom shall 
have no end; And in the Holy Ghost, 
The Lord, and the Giver of life, Who 
proceedeth from the Father, Who with 
Father and Son together is worshipped 
and glorified, Who spake by the Proph- 
ets; Jn One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic Church; We acknowledge one 
Baptism for remission of sins, we look 
for a Resurrection of the dead, And 
life of the world to come. Amen. 


AS SET FORTH BY POPE NICHOLAS lb 
A. D. 867. 


I believe in one God the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
And of all things visible and invisible : 
And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, Begotten of his 
Father before all worlds; God of God, 
Light of Light, very God of very God, 
Begotten, not made, Being of one sub- 
stance with the Father ; By whom all 
things were made; Who, for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down 
from heaven, And was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man, And was crucified 
also for us under Pontius Pilate. He 
suffered and was buried; And the 
third day he rose again, according to 
the Scriptures; And ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father. And he shall come 
again with glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead; Whose kingdom 
shall have no end. And J believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver 
of Life; Who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son, Who with the 
Father and the Son together is wor- 
shipped and glorified, Who spake by 
the Prophets. And J believe one [Holy] 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. J ac- 
knowledge one Baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins; And J look for the Res- 
urrection of the dead, And the Life of 
the world to come. Amen. 


WHICH IS THE TRUE CREED OF THE CHURCH, 


Counci or Epnesus (Canon VII.). 
July 22, a. p. 431, 


These things having been read, the 
holy Synod has determined that no 
person shall be allowed to bring for- 
ward, or to write, or to compose any 


Counc, or CHALCEDON (D. F.). 


A. D. 451. 


The Holy and (Ecumenical Synod has 
decreed that it shall not be lawful for 
any one to bring forward, or to write 
or compose, or devise, or to teach men 
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other creed besides that which was set- 
tled by the holy Fathers who were as- 
sembled in the city of Nica, with the 
Holy Spirit. But those who shall dare 
to compose any other Creed, if they 
are Bishops or Clergymen, they shall 
be deposed from their office ; but if they 
are of the laity, they shall be anathe- 
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any other Creed. But those who dare 
to compose any other creed, if they 
are Bishops, or of the Clergy they shall 
be deposed ; but if they are laymen, 
they shall be anathematized. 

Then all the most religious Bishops 
lifted up their voice, and said, 


“THIS IS THE FAITH OF THE 





matized. FATHERS.” 

“ Thus did the Oriental Church accuse the Occidental for adding Filioque 
to the Creed, contrary to a general Council, which had prohibited all additions, 
and that without the least pretense of the authority of another Council; and 
eo the schism between the Latin and the Greek Church began and was con- 
tinued, never to be ended until those words Frii0que are taken out of the Creed.” 
-— Bishop Pearson, on the VIIIth Article of the Creed. 


MEMORTAL, 


To the Rt. Rev. the House of Bishops, and the Rev. the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 


Farners AND BRETHREN: — Whereas, The VIIIth Article of Religion 
doth declare as follows: “The Nicene Creed ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed ;” and, Whereas, it is desirable that an English version of the 
same, authentic, and without anything deficient or apocryphal, should be set 
forth for the further information of the Faithful ; 

We, the undersigned, do hereby pray the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, by a Commission 
selected for the purpose, or otherwise, to prepare and make record of such a 
version of the said Nicene Creed. 

JOHN ANKETELL, 
Actuary for the Memorialists. 

Havana, N. Y., Whitsuntide, 1868. 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
SIR ROBERT PHILLIMORE’S JUDGMENT. 


Tue Dean of the Court of Arches, in the case of Martin vs. Mackonochie, 
and Flamank vs. Simpson, pronounced against the Ritualists in regard to 
Elevation, the mixture of water with the wine, and the use of incense. He 
decided that the question of excessive kneeling should be referred to the discre- 
tion of the Ordinary, while that relating to lights was in favor of the Defend- 
ant. Mr. Mackonochie submitted, but the Promoter subsequently appealed, 
thus referring the matter for final adjudication to the Queen’s Privy Council. 

The conclusion of Sir Robert Phillimore’s opinion breathes a most noble 
and Catholic spirit. He says: — 

“The basis of the religious establishment in this realm was, I am satisfied, 
imtended by the Constitution and the law to be broad and not narrow. With- 
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in its walls there is room, if they would cease from litigation, for both parties ; 
for that which is represented by the promoter and for that which is represented 
by the defendant ; for those whose devotion is so supported by simple faith and 
fervent piety that they derive no aid from external ceremony or ornament, and 
who think that these things degrade and obscure religion; and for those who 
think with Burke that Religion ‘should be performed, as all public solemn acts 
are performed, in buildings, in music, in decorations, in speech, in the dignity 
of persons according to the customs of mankind taught by their nature — that 
is, with modest splendor and unassuming state, with mild majesty and sober 
pomp;”’ who sympathize with Milton the Poet rather than with Milton the 
Puritan, and who say that these accessories of religious rites — 


4 . ‘ . ‘ Dissolve them into ecstasies, 
And bring all Heaven before their eyes.’ 


“ St. Chrysostom and, St. Augustine represented different schools of religious 
thought ; the primitive Church held them both, Bishop Taylor and Arch- 
bishop Leighton differed as to ceremonial observances, but they prayed for the 
good estate of the same Catholic Church ; they held the same faith ‘in the 
unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life;’ and the 
English Church contained them both. 

“ There is surely room for both the promoter and the defendant in this Church 
of England, and I should indeed regret if, with any justice, it could be said 
that this judgment had the slightest tendency either to injure the Catholie 
foundations upon which our Church rests, or to abridge the liberty which the 
law has so wisely accorded to her ministers and her congregations.” 


. 
SECOND REPORT OF THE RITUAL COMMISSION. 


In connection with the above, it is interesting to read the conclusions pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Royal Commission on Ritual. Two of the 
signers of the Report appended an explanation, and two gave a qualified 
assent, while four members refused their names. We can only give the mate- 
rial points, which received the full concurrence of nineteen commissioners, 
including His Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“ Since we made our first Report to your Majesty in relation to the vest- 
ments worn by the ministers of the United Church of England and Ireland at 
the time of their ministration, we have proceeded to consider the other parts 
of the subject pointed out in your Majesty’s Commission as the most pressing. 

“ The use of lighted candles in celebrating the Holy Communion when they 
are not needed for the purpose of giving light, and the use of incense in the 
public services of the Church, are the matters connected with this part of the 
subject to which our attention has been mainly directed. 

“ We have taken evidence, and have availed ourselves of the information 
furnished by the arguments in the recent suits before the Court of Arches of 
* Martin v. Mackonochie,’ and ‘ Flamank v. Simpson,’ both in respect of lights 
used at the celebration of the Holy Communion, and also in respect of the use 
of incense as part of the public service of the Church. 

“ The use of lighted candles at the celebration of the Holy Communion has 
been introduced into certain churches within the last twenty-five years. It is 
true that there have been candlesticks, with candles, on the Lord’s table during 
a long period in many cathedrals and collegiate churches and chapels, and also 
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in the chapels of some colleges, and of some Royal and Episcopal residences, 
but the instances that have been adduced to prove that candles have been 
lighted as accessories to the Holy Communion are few and much contested. 

“ With regard to parish churches, whatever evidence there may be as to 
candlesticks with candles being on the Lord’s table, no sufficient evidence has 
been adduced before us to prove that at any time during the last three centu- 
ries lighted candles have been used in any of these churches as accessories to 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, until within about the last twenty-five 

ears. 
, “ The use of incense in the public services of the Church during the present 
century is very recent, and the instances of its introduction very rare; and so 
far as we have any evidence before us, it is at variance with the Church’s 
usage for 300 years. 

“ Under these circumstances, and in conformity with the principles which 
guided us in our first Report, we are of opinion that it is expedient to restrain 
in the public services of the Church all variations frém established usage in 
respect of lighted candles and of incense.” 


THE SEE OF HEREFORD. 


The See of Hereford, made vacant by the death of Bishop Hampden, has 
received a new incumbent, by the appointment of Her Majesty, in the person 
of Dr. Atlay of Leeds, a Parish Clergyman who has moved in a wide sphere 
of usefulness. He was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, was a Bell's 
University scholar, and a senior optime, and of the first class in the classical 
tripos. He took his degree of B.A. in 1840, and of M.A. in 1843, and he was 
ordained a deacon in 1842 by the Bishop of Ely and licensed to the curacy 
of Worsop, Notts; and a priest in the following year at an ordination by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. He was vicar of Madingely from 1847 to 1852, and has 
been a fellow and college tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. On the 
promotion of Dr. Hook to the deanery of Chichester in 1859 he was presented 
to the vicarage of Leeds, the patronage of the living being in the hands of 25 
trustees. He was appointed a canon of Ripon Cathedral in 1861, and is a 
rural dean of that Diocese. He does not appear to have been an author. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS ABOLITION BILL. 


A deputation of heads of houses, proctors, fellows, and graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, waited upon his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
at Lambeth Palace, for the purpose of presenting a memorial, deprecating and 
protesting against Mr. Coleridge’s bill for the abolition of the religious tests 
now required by the universities — a measure which would in effect allow per- 
sons who are not members of the Church of England, and even those who do 
not profess the Christian religion at all, to become professors or teachers in the 
University, to take part in its government and administration, to be elected to 
fellowships, professorships, or even headships of colleges, and to be intrusted 
with moral control and education of students, even though such students were 
intended for Holy Orders. 











